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BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 
—_—_————— 
CHAPTER VL 
Dark-vyeiled Cotytto, to whom the secret flame 
Of midnight torches buras, mysterious dame 
aoa ne'er pit em ce the dragon-womb 
And makes one blot of all the air 
Befriend us—— Comus. 

Tue sable wings of night encompassed all things 
with their dark funereal shadow; and yet Girling to his 
intense wonder and bewilderment remained a captive. 
His limbs were becoming cramped and incapable of 
motion, as he was suffering acutely from the effects 
of his leng cenfinement in a close and trying pesition. 
He was conscious of a liar motion every now and 
then, which, although totally different from that brought 
about by the action of the waves of the sea, might be 
produced by the wash of a steamer paddling down the 
river with the tide. Harsh voices fell upon his ear, and 
nautical phrases, such as are produced with such mar- 
vellous accuracy on the boards of transpontine theatres, 
together with others such as maritime dogs ne alone can 
make use of, were plentifulenough. He could not dis- 
tinguish the tone of the negro, so he concluded that, 
haying accomplished his work so far, he had gone 
back to his mistress. 

Girling began seriously to consider his position. 
He blamed himself severely for being so credulous as to 
repose the slightest trust or cenfidence in Lady Blanche 
Brandon ; he might have known that she was unscru- 
pulous as well as designing, and would hesitate at 
nothing which might be conducive to the success of 
any plaa her fertile brain had nurtured to maturity. 
Like a sonsible tau, he oaw that regrets were useless. 
Instead of repining at his hard lot, he turned his 
pat ge @ more practical direction, and won- 

if it haart vw ns-y to effect an escape from the 
un t th in which the craft and cunning 
ladyship had placed him, He thought that if he 





of 
shouts loudly he wonld be able to attract the atten~ 


tion of fhoge on board the yessel, bat althongh he ex- | 
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erted himself til! he was half-choked, he was com- 
pelled to desist from his futile efforts by sheer exhaus- 
tion and fatigue. Tears of vexation trickled down 
his cheeks, and he lay back in his den with mingled 
emotions of anger and despair, battling together for 
supremacy in his heart. 

he night air’ was cold and chilly; it penetrated 
through the cracks of the cupboard, and struck a 
damp to William Girling’s very’ bones. Convulsive 
sh like the trembling caused by an ague-fit, ran 
through him, ‘and he was plunged in the depths of 
misery and actual physical paiv. 

The cries of the lightermen as they dropped down the 
river in their unwieldly barges, made night hideous; 
the noise made by the packets starting for France 
or the coast of Holland with their steam up, and the 
thundering crank of their many horse-power engines, 
revolving at so many strokes a minute that it was 
difficult to count them, was distinctly audible, and 
clashed inharmoniously with the clicking noise made 
by the windlass, as the anchor of some ship about to 
slip her moorings was raised by the sleepy and half- 
intoxicated sailors. Almost stupetied with pain and 
exposure to the cold, Girling had sunk into a half- 
unconscious state, when he heard footsteps approach- 
ing his prison. He thought at first that the watch 
was being changed, and that the new comers were 
anxious to keep themselves warm by walking ‘about. 
They did not, however, patrol thie deck as the had 
expected; they stopped at the cupboard, the door was 
opened, and two men took ‘hold of him, one by each 
arm, conducting him down the main hatchway into 
the captain's cabin. Then they went away, shutting 
the door after them. Girling was ata loss to con- 
jecture what would happen next; he was not long 
he in suspense. He looked up and saw a dark, re- 
oe ive luoking man facing him. To his overwrought 

n there appeared something dreadful in his ap- 
pearance, something homicidal if not murderous. 
Girling shut his eyes in involuntary terror, but 
opened them again when spoken to by the man whe 
had, for some pu or other, to a certain extent 
freed him from an irksome captivity 

“Qome, my man,” he said, “wake up! I have uot 





been able to look after you till just lately. Peel 
cramped, do you? Not to be wondered at under the 
circumstances.” 

This man was the captain of the vessel, a small 
merchantman, trading between the port of Londen and 
the West Coast of Africa. 

Girling felt as if he could not stand; so paralyzed 
were his limbs, that he instantly fell down on the floor 
ina heap. He gasped for breath, and tried to speak ; 
but his words would not flow. Nature had been 
overtasked, and was now giving unmistakeable evi- 
dence of the fact. . 

The captain gave Girling a quantity of brandy in a 
tumbler, which he drank, soon feeling the good and 
reviving effects of so admirable a cordial. This gave 
a stimulus to his sluggish blood, which had stagnated 
in his veins; and although he was unable, just for the 
present, to move from his recumbent position, he felt 
so far recovered as to be capable of entering into, and 
carrying on, & conversation with the captain of the 
merchantman. 

“T suppose you'll be asking what you're brought 
here for?” began the captain. ‘‘ Well, to save you any 
unnecessary parleying, for I can see you are hardly in 
a proper condition for exertion, I'll tell you all about 
it. Ihear that you are tired of England, and want to 
travel fer the benefit of your health. Now, the Gold 
Coast isa fine place. Plenty of snake-killing on the 
burning sand, only serpents have an awkward knack of 
biting back again, if you give them the chance. All 
fine cobras and puff-adders, very venomous and deadby, 
but that makes the chase all the more exciting. You'll 
be close to General Yellow Jack’s head-quarters, The 
fever always kills ninety per cent. of Europeans. 
There's the Gold Coast Artillery; and it’s as good as 
signing a man’s death-warrant to send him out in that.” 

“ What has that to do with me?” asked Girling. 

“Oh! not much that I know of; but as we sail for 
Sierra Leone to-morrow morning, as soon as the tide 
serves ——” 

“Do you mean to say that Iam going with you?” 
interrupted Girling, with a sinki feeting at his 

heart, such as the communication of some dire mis- 


fortang, or the arrival of distressing news, engenders, 
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“ Well, I think so!” replie@ tiecaptain. ‘I have 
taken quite ® fancy to you, afd [ want some 
companiovship. It’s very lonely to go a lens vuyage 
with noone to talk to you; but” Lo added, with cruel 
irony, “of course, you can please yourself.” 

“I see how it is,” sail Girling; “my enemies have 
paid you handsomely to carry me off, and land me on 
some pestilential spet, where the chances area hun- 
dred to one that I shall not live a fortnight.” 

“You are not far wrong,” rejoined the captain ; 
“and, as you are on board, you will have to stay. If 
you behave yourself well, you shall have the run of 
the ship; if you become unruly, and make yours If 
disagreeable—why, we will see what a touch of the 
black-hole will do for you. If you treat me with 
consideration, L will behave well to you. You can 


make your bed just as you like. All sorts of materials | 


are ready to your hand. You can have thorns and 
thistles, if you like, but I should strongly recommend 
roses and lilies; they are more comfortable, and you 
get a better night's rest out of them.” 

William Girling was tempted to overwhelm the 
captain with abuse and vituperation, but prudence 
restrained ‘bim. 

He could have called him @ kidnapper and an 
abductor, and have threatened him with actions at 
law, and the summary prvcessof criminal tribunals ; 
but in what way would lis have availed iim? 
It would most likely bave irritated the captain, who, 
when incensed, would have wreaked his vengeance 
upuv him in the most disagreeable way that suggested 
itself to him, 

Girling thonght that his proper course was unques- 
tionably to conciliate him ws much as possible, chat 
with him, fatt tute bis satirical manner, and drink his 


brandy in a friendly spirit. So, his indig- 
uation, he looked up and held out His saying : 

“Let us be friends, captain. we shall 
spend some time together. I when you Lave 
once landed me on the Gold have been 
talking about, you have nothing to 


@o with 
me? K 
“| shall take care you don't come back in my 
that’s all!” he ied. “ You must begin life 
out there, if it doesn’t ki you. & is ae 
that you may make a good sum of anoney, die 
ricb merchant. You can deal in évory, gold dust, and 
palm oil; and if you have your witeaboutyou, make a 
very good living. But, as | told you you must 
look out for snakes aud the yellow fever. 
spite against you. 
me any harm. But when @ man comes to me, aud 
gives me more than | ever had at one time before, 
simply to take care of a man and land him in 
Africa—of course I take it! I don’t want to know 
why your friends have started you off. Your private 
history doesn't interest me. I look upon you as part 
of wy freight, of which you will sagy-Yellow Jack is 
the consignee. 1 am anxious to start the first thing 
to-morrow morning. because, you see, 1 might be 
charged for demurrage. if you behave decently, you 
shall have a good passage; if you don’t—why, I'll let 
you know who's the master of this ship. So now we 
understand oue another !” 

William Girliug was about to. make some reply to 
this speech, which was frank and open enough, if 
nothing else, when a peculiar noise fell upon his lis- 
tening ears. The captain did not seem to remark it. 
He lighted a cigar, made himself eome spirits-and- 
water, stirred up the five in the stove, and disposed 
himself in a comfortable position upon au easy-chair. 
Yet it was a sound calculated to arrest the attention 
of the most callous. Lerhaps the captain was think- 
ing of the bargain he lad that day made with 
Zanzeebar. What did it matter to him if William 
Girling died in Africa? He was well paid for trans- 
porting him into a compulsory exile. Money was the 
god of the captain of she merchantman, and he fell 
down and worsiipped it on every occasion, just as 
the Philistines worshipped Dagon, until the impotent 
idol was thrown diwn by a Supreme Power. 

Girling’s senses were weak, owing tothe perilous 
position he had been in all day, bute sound such as the 


crawling of @ inouse was not lost upon him, aad with- | 


out being able to tell why, he felt the, most profonad 
anxiety to know the reason and the meaning of these 
sounds which would have been mysterious had not 
Girling thonght them the result of humau agenoy. 
Creeping stea‘thily tike a swarm of rate, something 
was ascending the slip’s side. Girling was ready to 
swear that such was the case; but, with a tact which 
did him infinite credit, tre forbore to call the attention 
of the hal!-dosing, bulf-slumbering captain to the fact. 
If this something was animated by any feeling bostile 
to the captara or his ship, it fellowed, by a plain de- 
duction, that ite movements were favourable to Girling, 
because although a holluw peaee for their mutual ad- 
- vantage had been patched up between them, they 
were enemies in their hearts, ond if their real senti- 
meats had been known, that state of hostility would 
have been disclosed, which is graphically described as 


have no 
Why should 1? You never did |) 


| “daggers drawn.” The noise eontinged, but changeda 
| Mittle. It was now like somebody scraping with an 
j1iron hoop. Girling talked to the captain upon various 
matters which suggested themselves to him,.in order 
to keep him engaged. He was successful in this 
endeavour, and the minutes passed on in a lagging 
way. Girling entertained the most preposterous ideas, 
and it was with difficulty that he repressed his rising 
agitation. At one moment he thought that his dis- 
appearance had been discovered by bis wife, and that 
she had raised a hue and cry, the result of which was 
a visit of the police to all the shipping in the river. 
Sometimes when the mind is in a state of perturbation 
it indulges the most insane delusions. This was now 
the case with Girling. His expectancy caused him to 
breathe heavily, until bis respiration was very nearly 
impeded. Suddenly the captain started from the sort 
of reverie into which he had fallen aud sprang to his 
feet. Putting his hand to his ear, and making a 
motion to intimate to Girling that he must keep quiet, 
he listened intently to the sound of footsteps on the 
deck, moving rapidly up and down, as if some men 
were en in .a scuffle, if not in a serious and 
deadly conflict; with an oath and a cry of rage, the 
captain caught ups cutlass which was suspended from 
a neil in the wall, and without apparemtly bestow- 
ing a thought upon Girling, rushed on deck... Girl- 
ing, who was wise in his generation, waited-a mpment, 
and then followed him; but before he @id so,’ hemp. } 
propriated to his own use an aged-looking blunderbuss, 
1t was one of those old fashioned fire-arms which tike 
duck-guns, sometimes in farm-houses over te 
mantelpiece. he bore was of enormous size, and T 
may say without exaggeration 
of an ag not have been a dit too 
big for . It 
the days of Daval when ee 
gentleman bad ® sword-case made in the back of 


iene ot 80 me ‘ oe ~ defensive 
might always at wane 0} urgent 
necessity for them. Girling badao ineyalianal Chas 


the blanderbuss, indeed he @i@ not know whether or 
not it was loaded; UEC, ad ech ainmean 
have twice he 





this way, now that. At one time the tide seemed to 
turn in favour of the aggressors, at another the 
defenders of the vessel appeared to have their, star 
in the ascendant. Girling could not doubt that the 
sip was attacked, but by whom, was a mystery which 
required time te unravel and elucidate. e best 
part of the erew of the merchantinan were below in 
their berths, but those who chanced tu be on oh 

ha 


stood, to their.guns manfully. ‘The captain 
discarded and thrown off his occasiona: apathy and 
inertness; | is cutlass dealt some formidable blows, 


‘Those sinister-looking men forming a black band, bad 
clearly endeavoured to gai ion of the ship. 
They had selected the dead of night for their enter- 
prise, because they imayined the captain and crew 
would beasleep. Dark clouds had hitherto obscured 
the sky, a sort of mist had risen from the river, as it 
frequently dees between sunset and sunrise, and a fog 
enveloped the combatants, but the baze lifted, allowing 
the pale rays of the crescent moon..to, illumine what 
threatened to bea sanguinary engagement. William 
Girling luang back, not knowing exactly what to do. 
He was biding his time; but when the light enabled 
him to have a better view of tle strange spectacle, 
he rained his eyes and reconnoitred the scene of action. 
fe rubbed jhis eyes, thinking he was mistaken ; but the 
more ie looked the more he felt convince: that those 
six resolute, desperate men who were fighting like 
demons on the deck of the mercantman, were nove 
others than “ Westside of Wapping ” and his gang of 
| river pirates, He kuew Wesside by his tall com- 
| manding figure, his flashing eye aud proud bearing. 
| Marvelling much at so strange an adventure, he 
| resolved to await the issue of the fight. T'he captain 
| fell heavily upon the boards, which were stained with 
| blood in more than ene A stroke delivered by 
| Wesside, whose powerful arm wieled unerringly a 
| Weapon that did considerable execution amouyst the 
| crew of thewerchantman, had laid him low, Girling’s 
heart beat quick ashe saw this ; every victor, a®bieved 
; by the pirates was a victory for him, When the 
| captain fell, the others who were fighting on the same 
| side, appeared inclined to give up what was in reality 

an unequel contest. It did not matter to them if the 
| good ship were plundered, it would not be their loss. 

Weaside was urging his men onto their work. They 
| responded to his solicitations by furious cries, and 








fought with redoubled sidour}, The pirate chief wag 
bleeling profasely from ® cut/over his eye which the 
captain’s cutlass had dealé tim. ‘Victory was never- 
theless in his hands. The crew of the merchantman 
were defeated, and nothing could move their flagging 
energies. 

But a rescue was at hand, upon the arrival of 
which they bad not dreamed for’ a moment. The 
steady motion of oars revolving in the rowlocks ef a 
largé boat broke upon the night air. Both parties 
heard it, and, as if by mutual consent, they suspended 
their hostilities. The sailors uttered a shout of joy— 
it was nearly allied to a posan of thanksgiving. The 
pirates guashed their teeth and looked as if they were 
baffled in their intentions; and so, iv point of fact, 
they were, for in the long boat which was steadily 
approaching were seated a body of the celebrated and 
muolsdreaded Thames police. The crew of the 
merchantman did all they could to attract their atten- 
ition. They were successful in their endeavour. The 
coxswain of the poli turned the bows of the 
boat towards the ship, and the pirates saw that their 
designs were frustrated for that evening. Returning 
their knives to their sheaths, they descended the side 
of the ship with the agility of cats, aod scrambled 
hastily into their boat, they pushed off with 
the aid of @ boathook, and, ro with the utmost 

vigour and swiftness, almost 
in the darkness. The “ine and outs” 
of the viver were well known to them, so that they 
found ne difficulty in eluding the of and 
escaping trom the mee who would have thanked 
‘their stave had they been able to capbare so notorious 
* of scoundrels as those ‘wiese audacious 
eusagh Wad 00 happily been defeated — timely 
a upon the seene. Girling for » moment 
could not tell se ss He ae the 
easy conquest of the sailors, and he his 
mind to make himself known to Weataide of 
Wapping, and demand his protection, which he felt 
assured would be fully accorded to him, but now the 
complexion of affairs was altered. The captaiv would 
govun recover from the knock-down blow he had re- 
eeived, and then he would likely order him into 
close confinement until the set aail, which it was 
under heavy penalties to do that morning when the 
tide began to ebb. It was mot a time for deliberation, 
but for decision. Edging towards the side of the 
peat if - were about to watch the course of 
the police-galley, which was tapidly iy ot ing, ho 
revolved to give the merchant captain The 
excitement be wasintense. Before him lay 
li , the of immediate and speedy triumph 
over Lady Brandon, who imagined him safely disposed 
of, and a life of happiness, luxury and ease. Behind him, 
captivity, a long and weary voyage, and the prospect 
of speedy dissolution in a foreign land, the hostility 
of whose climate to the constitutions of Europ-ans 
was only too well known, Oue was alluring, the 
other revolting, so it is not,extraordinary that he took 
a sudden plunge headlong into.the water. Being an 
expert swimmer, he did vot entertain any apprehen- 
sion as to his safety in the watery element. He dis- 
appeared. beneath the surface, the water closed over 
his head, and he was lost to sight: The tide was run- 
ning up. When hé tose he struck out'in the direction 
of the shore. There were one or two dangers which 
it was meumbention him to guard against—one was 
the chance.of being carried by the force of the current 
against the copper-clad sides of vessels lying-to in the 
pool, another the possibility of some steamer bearing 
down upon, aud grinding him into a million frag- 
ments between the polished spokes. of her Archi- 
medes screw. Fortunately the fickle goddess smiled 
upon him to such a degree that he reached the sliore 
in safety, but not a moment tov soon, , The captain of 
the merchantman had recovered from the eifeets of 
the stunning blow given him, by, thé redoubtaile 
Westside of Wapping, and bad at once misse! his 
charge... When the police came up, he informed them 
that one of his crew had departed. They rowed after 
Girling, but as he bad so great a start of them, he 
ion the land first. Wet, tired, and hungry, he 
ran quickly along a waterside. slum, with the loud 
shouts of the pursuing police ringing unpleasautly in 
his ears. 





CHAPTER VII, 
So.passed the day, The evening fell, 
‘Twas near the time of curfew-bell, 
The air was mili, the win'l wax calm, 
‘The stream was smooth, ‘the dow iwas balms, 
She waked at times the lute's soft tone, 
Touched a wild note, and al! hetween 
Thought of the bower of hawttiorn green ; 
hair streamed free from band, 


Her blue eye sought/the wost-afar, 
For lovers love the western star. 
Lay 07 the Last Minstrel. 
Lapy Buancue Branpon never looked more ex- 
quisitely beautiful than she did on the evening of thst 
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day,,in, the early morning of which William Girling 
escaped from the “durance vile” the,captain of the 
amercbautman had established over him. Her face 
was radiant with smiles and, satisfaction, mingled | 
with an nnembarrassed air of unadulterated triumph. 
She pony.» ined that Girling, who for a brief 
space had been the sworn tormentor who held her on 
the rack, and encircled her. with fragile chains, was 
safely dispoved of. She felt ashamed of the bondage 
to which she had reluctantly, and with a bad grace, 
submitted, but which she had been the unieubted 
slave of, during ‘the time that Girling had been in | 
possession of her secret. 

Her ladystip was cruel and remorseless when she | 
fancied that her, pride was hurt, or when she was of ; 
cpinion that an affront and an indignity had been 
offered her which it was her paramount duty to resent 
and punish. 

She actually-revelted inthe reflection that William 
Girling was, being carried .ewiftly out to sea; that 
there was little chance of his ever again breathing his 
native air, or setting: foot upou the res‘of the land 
which gave tiita birth: She gloated over his misery, 
and congratilnted tierself for liaving subdued and 
ground him town to the dust. ‘She looked forward 
without a tremor to: the probability:of bis dying of a 
malignant epidemic, for when that event happened she 
would be finally vid of so dangerous a man. 

If she had been aware of the events of the morning 
she would have dressed herself in sackcloth and have 
thrown ashes over her attire, for she might every. | 
minute expect her peace of mind to be assailed, aud , 
the firm, despotie dominion of \\illiam Girling to be | 
strongly estalfished over her again. 

But up to the present time she was unconscious of 
the momentous event which was to render her miser- | 
able, and prove to her that accident had enabled her | 
foe to outwit her, 

Lady Brandon, was reclining on a couch in her 
boudoir, which was a marvellous little fairy abode, all 
crimson silk and white and gold. She held a bunch 
-of grapes in her hand, from which she plucked a large 
and luscious berry every now and then in a childish 
manuer, which denoted ‘how free from’ apprehension 
she was, and showed her not to be in the least antici- 
patory of evil. ' 

She was expecting a visit from her lover, Sir Law- 








_knock came at the door, and a voice said : 


| difficult, if not impossible to match it. The grapes 


place, and. holding it in “er hands, gave it a shaking, 
afterwards letting it go. It flew back. to its stand, | 
making a sepulchral noise, such as might be expected 
to issue from the beak of an agzrieved parrot. 

After this glimpse of a tyrannical disposition, » 


“May I come in?” 

Lady Blanche responded in the affirmative, because 
she knew it was Sir Lawrence Allingford, and she 
was longing to see him, 

Whien he entered, she assumed a doleful expression 
of countenance and said in a baby sort of voice: 

“Why have you kept me waiting ?”” 

“] really had not any intention of doing so,” he 





replied. “Have I transgressed beyond hope of 
pardon?” 

“You deserve that I should not speak te you for a 
fortnig!t,” she exclaimed. 


The imperious beauty reached over toa plate which 
stood on a table of agate a little way from her, and 
endeavoured to take a bunch of grapes, but she did 
not exert herself sufficiently, the plate fell to the 
ground and was broken to pieces. | 

Its ruin spoilt a handsome china service, for it was 
had cost thirty shillings a pound, and they fell, 
‘being bruised in tho descent. 

Sir Lawrence immediately came forward and picked 
up the fruit. 

After Sir Lawrence Allingford had made as much 
submission as her ladyship thought Proper and neces- 
sary, they began to talk on matters of business, A 
plot was concocted between them. A dark, iniquitous, 
diabolical plot, which covered the inventors with ‘in- 
famy, though the most profound observer of tiuman 
nature would scarcely have been able to decipher any- 
thing bad in Lady Blanche Brandon's face. 

The lower lip may have been a little too thin, and 
the forehead not quite high enough. Her loveliness, 
and her winning, simple, innocent ways, threw you 
off your guard; but in truth, she was little better 
than a whited sepulchre, her heart was cruel and 
wicked, her nature bad and evil. 

_It was an unlucky day when Sir Lawrence fell 
under the influence of her spells; from that day he 





had known no . He was her slave, and she 
more resembled Mammon than its antithesis. The | 


which she was perfectly well aware. 
Sir Lawrence Allingford took his leave. 

Fatigued with her exertions, she sank back upon 
the sofa, and held out the tips of her fingers for him 
to fc. He wished her good night, and she responded 
to his salutation in a languid tone. 

Her ladyship watched his retreating figure, and 
breathed a sigh of relief when he was gone. 

“ T Tike to be alone,” she murmured. “Tt is go nice 
to be by yourself when you have anything to do. You 
can plan things better, afd you want to think how 
you can best do them. If people are in tle room, they 
worry you, and are in your way. Oh, yes, I ‘like 
being alone.” 

Getting up, she opened a tiny cabinet, of cocoa-nut 
wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. When the gold 
key had done its duty, the lid fell back, disclosing a 
series of phials of a diminutive size. She took up 
one. It contained a subtle and dangerous pvison. 
There were some instructions writien upon a label 
pasted on to the bottle. 

The writing informed her that the contents of the 
phial were of vegetable extraction, and if used in some 
unusual way, would leave no trace beliiud them. If 
given internally, a searching test would reveal the 
presence of a foreign and inimical body. One drop 
was sufficient. Death was instantaneous, 

Ludy Brandon smiled grimly. She determined to 
use the poison in an unusual way. 

Putting the little crystal battle in her pocket, she 
locked up her cabinet, and lay down again to collect 
her thoughts and mature her plans. 

Having done so to her satisfaction, she rose once 
more, and smoothing her fair and lovely hair with her 
open palm, she passed through the doorway into the 
passage, and having traversed the corridor, found her- 
self in.a spacious suite of apartments. This part of 
the house was occupied by the Earl and Countess of 
Brandon and their attendants. 

The entire house may with propriety be said to 
have belonged to the earl rather than to Lady Blanche, 
but in point of fact it was a joint-stock affair. ‘he earl 
did not think it necessary for her ladyship to takea house 
of her own, although she had money enough to enable 
her to doso. They lived together, though sometimes 
they did not see one anvtlier for several days. Pas- 
sing from one room to anotlier, as if in search of some 


After a time, 


rence Allingford. He bad tarried, beyond his usual’ baronet’s brows were knitted, and he breathed quickly, | one, Lady Blanche Brandon came after a while toa 


time. She had written to inform him of the steps she 
had taken forthe removal of William Girling, and she 
wished to speak to him about other matters of equal 
importance. ad 

When they met their time was not altogether spent 
in making love: It is true that their eyes penetrated | 
into one ansther’s hearts, and ‘they often sat foralong, |; 
long ‘time gazing at one another, mutely happy. 

For aman,;.Sir Lawrence was perhaps not quite 
‘tall enough, bat in every other he was fault- 
tless. No one questioned his being handsome. =| 


figure was perfect, and he was in every way worthy 

#0 beautiful a woman as Lady Brandon. 

They were satisfied of their mutual devotion; but | 
Lady Blanehe had solemnly declared: she would not | 
marry him until all the obstacles in tlie way of her ' 
first-born being Earl of Brandon, had been! removed. | 
It was this which bad induced him to plot with her to 
-effect:the removal of the poor child whom Girling had ' 
@o providentially rescued; and now, although his 
mether was dying by inches at the loss of him, she , 
did not vanish and fade away sufficiently quick to | 
please the conspirators, who began to look darkly” 
upon her, and regard her with sinister and fore- 
beding expression. 

Blanche was, the baronet’s Macbeth. She | 
urged him on to the commission of crime, and drove 
him into doubtful. paths, the like of which he would 
never have then of traversing if she had not com- 
pelled him to embark on the perilous journey. 

So great was Sir Lawrence Allingford’s love for | 
Lady Blanche that. he would have done anything for 
her. He prized her beyond reputation, hopour, or 
wealth, e exercised a wonderful control over him: 
he was at her beck and call. He would, like Ariel, have | 
put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes for her, | 
though, why Shakespeare should have selected forty 
minutes as the requisite amount of time for the per- 
formance ef so arduous an operation I have always 
been at a loss to imayine. 

Lady Brandon grew impatient as the minutes 
lapsed ‘and fell itito that abyss whichis known as 
“time was.” She tore the grapes off the banch with 
savage earnestness, and ate them as if she felt a 
pleasure in’ breaking their crisp skins’ and drinking 
their luscious contents. 

A pet patrot flew from its stand and perched on her 
wrist, but she angrily shook it ‘off. It would: not, | 
however, be disconraged by this evidence of aversion | 
and hostility, ut alighted ow her shoulder, giving her 
& peck 6: remorstranee, which, althougi. aot absolutely 
peinfei, was « litte unplensant. 

He: jadyship snatched the t'td from its resting- 








as if deprecating the course she was urging him to 


pursue. | pea 


He protested. She commanded, and at last slie had 
her way, he promised compliance, and they ceased 
speaking in whispers. Perhaps they fancied that the 
dull and senseless walls might listen and repeat their 
conversation, and be the instruments through which 
the officers of justice might hand them over to the 
hangman. Fora crime is acrime, no matter by whom 
committed, and noble blood will not save tlie murderer 
from the scaffold. It is the custem to hang a peer of 
the realm in asilken rope, but its strands are as securely 
woven as those of one of hemp, and the work of stran- 
gulation is as quickly done. 

Take Lord Ferrers dangling from a rope of silk, 
and Jerry Abershaw suspended by ins from a 
gibbet—what is the diffefsnce between the two? 
They both offended against the laws of the land. 
Popular indignation was aroused, and they were both 
prematurely cut off by the iron hand of the law, which 
is no respecter of ns. : 

Sir Lawrence Allingford asked her ladyship to play 
some sir of Mozart's or Donizetti's on her harp, for 
she was very accomplished, and possessed musical, 
talent in a marked degree. She preferred a barp to a 
piano, because élie thought it less common, although 
she was « perfect mistress of the latter instru- 
ment. 

The baronet brought the harp out of the corner of 
the room in whieh it reposed, covered with a hand- 
some veil of cashmere, which served as‘a cover and a 

rotection from the dust. He placed it on the ground 
by her side. It was a beautiful instrument—perhaps 
one of the finest of its kind. 

Putting on a pair of gloves, Lady Brandon, with a 
confident air, swept the chords, and made them vibrate 
with the most charming strains. She raised her voice 
and sang with such -perfect eadence, that Sir Law- 
reence was enchanted. So enraptured was he, that he 
was anable to find suitable words to express his grati- 
ficetion. 

There waa something ineffably sweet about the voice 
of tliis woman, who, a few moments before, had been 
planning the best means of depriving a human being 
of her life, for the Countess of Brandon was the object 
of her hatred and detestation—the one against whom 
her lance was now levelled, and for whose destruction 
her cleverest scheme was concocted. 

When Sir Lawrence complimented her upon her 
perfect execution, she pouted her lips, and shewed her 
white and penrl-like teeth. 

Stie was perfectly aware of her ability, and it did 





not flatter her vanity in the least to be told a fact of 


room, in which was seated a lady, so delicate in ap- 
rance as to resemble a lily—this was the Countess 
of Brandon; she was glancing over some illustrated 
book, but looked up with a gratified expression, when 
she saw wlio her visitor was. She had no idea that to 
be friendly with her, was to cherish a viper. Shé'liad 
not the faintest suspicion that she was her enemy. 

“It is so kind of you to come and see me,” slié ex- 
claimed, “ my husband is at the House to-night; there 
is a debate on in which he takes an interest, so he 
thought he would rather go down than stop at home 
and vote by proxy. I expected you would have gone 
to the opera to hear the new star.” 

“'T have seen her,” replied Blanche. 

“ And is she as clever as they say?” 

“ She is perfection. I don't wonder at people going 
mad about her,” replied her ladysiip. “But tell me, 
how are you to-day? I heard, this morning, that you 
did not feel quite so well.” 

“Thanks, I am very poorly, but you know the 
reason.” 

As the countess thought of her lost boy, she hid 
her face with her hands and wept bitterly. 

Lady Blanche Brandon tried to soothe her, but in 
vain. In the most unexpected manner, flie countess 
started and exclaimed “ What is that ? ” 

“Where? ” demanded her ladyship. 

“ Did yousee nothing ? I thought a dark shadow en- 
compassed me, but I daresay I am getting nervous. I 
do not feel so strong as I used to. Yet it is strange; 
T was positive that a dark shadow fell upon me. I 
hope it may not prove ominous of some ill. Did you 
not see it? ” 

“1?—I saw nothing!” 

“How strange!” muttered the countess, relapsing 
into silence. 

There was an avenging spirit upon Lady Blanche 
Brandon’s track, although she knew it not. She was 
destined to discover that the shadow her sister-in-law 
spoke of possessed more substance than she had the 
least conception of. 

After a while, the countess complained of feeling ill, 
and Lady Blanche proposed that she should read te 
her till she fell asleep. 

The offer was gladly accepted by the unsuspecting 
victim, who shut her eyes, and lay back in an arm- 
chair, so as to sink to rest easier, and with more 


com 

The library of the Countess of Brandon, if not a 
large one, was select, but her reading was chie#y 
religious. She liked books that had a strong moral 
pur running through them, which may do the 
soul good, while they amuse the mind 
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Lady Blanche hesitated some time between “ Thomas 
& Kempis” and “ The King’s Messengers.” She chose, 
the latter; and read in a clear, distinct voice, which 
did not falter or shake, though the reader’s mind was 
far from being fixed upon text of what she was 

Tt is very horrible to relate, but her only care was 
how she might kill her sister-in-law in the safest and 
most scientifie manner. 

Such depravity is dreadful, but there are good and 
bad iv the world. The two classes have existed since 
the world began, and @ descriptive narrative, which | 
emitted sin altogether, would not be giving a fair and 
correct view of the world as it is. 

The advance of civilization has not checked the 
advance of crime. As a nation becomes rich and 
luxurious—the latter the consequence of the former, 
fer luxury always follows wealth—so do the people 
lose their Arcadian simplicity and become sinful. 

The Countess of Brandon soon sank to rest. The 
poor lady was very weak—always fragile, even | 
delicate. She was like one of those tender flowers 
that are not sufficiently robust to be placed in the | 

air, but which require a protection of glass to 
ld them from the least symptom of inclement 
weather. 

When Lady Blanche saw that the countess was 
asleep, she desisted from her self-imposed task, and 
left off reading. As she did se, she thought she heard 
@ noise, such as would be caused by a man’s breathing. 

Placing the book on the table, she remembered 
what her sister-in-law had said about the shadow, and 
thought after all some one might be playing the spy 
upon her actions, Impressed with this idea, she rose 
and walked carefully round the room without finding 
apy one, The place was as still and quiet and as 
lonely as a desert. They might, for what she saw to 
the centrary, have been two female Crusoes on an un- 
inhabited island. It was, then, a good and fitting 
time to put her fiendish intentions into execution. 
Laughing at her fears of the moment before, she drew 
her chair close to that of the sleeping woman, and 
after regarding her intently for a shert space of 
time drew the flask of poison from her pocket with 
which she had armed herself before she had left her 
own apartments, It contained a few drops only of a 
colourlexs liquid which somewhat resembled the dew 
such as is collected in the petals of a flower in early 
morning. Raising the bottle and poising it with great 
dexterity, Lady Blanche Brandon allowed one drep to 
fall in the ear of her sister-in-law. But one drop! 
and yet that tiny globule had the power of arresting 
hhe life of a felluw-creature, With firm and rigid lips, 
with the light of determination in her eye, Lady 
Blanche watched the effect of the dose she had ad- 
ministered. Like the Borgia or the Brinvilliers, she was 
a terrible executor. She the most extraordi- 
nary nerve and courage. Had it been well directed, 
it would have gained her a famous,name, but while 
she put it in the channels in which it. was wasted and 
frittered away, she had not the least chance of 
becoming a heroine, but only covered herself with | 
infamy and disgrace. She was fully competent to 
take the command of a fire-brigade.. Amidst the fall- | 
ing walls, the crasliing timbers, the blinding smoke, | 
and the scorching flames, she would have been cool 
and collected, when all others around her were mo- 
mentarily made cowards by the exciting and horror- 
striking events of the hour. The Countess of Brandon 
did not move. The poison, however virulent it wight 
have been, did not seem to cause her any pain. She 
slept on, as # the wickedness of the world did not 
exist, and she was already in the Land of Spirits to 
whieh her angelic nature and her sufferings in a sublu- 
nary sphere entitled her to wing her flight. 

A cold, hard, callous smile of triumph and satisfac- 
tion flitted over the pretty face of the murderess. But 
it instantly faded away, for a most appalling iscident 
blanched her cheek, aud made her grasp the edge of 
the chair for support. A mocking laugh, such as 
might emanate from a demon, floated through the 
room, finding an echo in every corner. With her eye- 
balls almost starting from her head, and looking like 
flaming thunderbolts, Lady Blanche Brandon strained 
every nerve in the endeavour to discover from whence 
the cachinnation came, but herefforts were unavailing. 
As before, she could see no one. 

A moment's consideration proved to her that there 
must be somebody in the same apartment. 

She was not startled, in the first instance, by any 
idle, superstitious fears, but she was alarmed lest she 
should have been watched. 

Whilst she was deliberating, that awful gibing 
laugh rang out clearly close to her, but she could not 
see asoul. She imagined that she must be the sport 








she would not have run away crying out, “ A portent! 
a portent!” She would have investigated the matter, 
and have discovered that the storm-cloud had been 
recruited from a fish-pond, or part of the sea, after the 
manner of water-spouts, 

A change took place in the Countess of Brandon ; 
her head fell a little on one side, and her hands hung 
down powerless and limp, as if there was no vitality 
in the frame to which they belonged. 


Lady Blanche, with an amount of bravery perfectly 
per ye in so young a woman, felt her victim’s 
wrist, and perceived to satisfaction that all pulsa- 
tion had ceased. 


The poison had worked its way in at the ear, and 
penetrating the orifice, it had entered the wide chamber 
of the brain, and by paralyzing its muscular action, 
brought about the catastrophe, which was not only to 
be deplored on account of the guilt attached to it, but 
because it would further the ends of a selfish and 
designing woman, who had not hesitated to imbrue 
her hands in blood to further her ambitious object. 
The pale blue eyes were fixed and glassy now. Lady 
Blanche, with all her fortitude, could not repress a 
shudder as she looked at them, they appeared to be 
reproaching her for her treachery and wickedness. 
It was full time, now the deed was done, to retrace 
her steps and put herself out of harm’s way, and, 
without striving any more to discover the author of 
the laugh which had startled her on two occasions, 
she prepared to leave the room. 

Her first care was to look about for the phial of 
poison, which she could not find in the pocket of her 
dress, She supposed she must have placed it on the 
table after using part of its fell contents for her ne- 
farious purpose, but sle was unable to find it there. 
She could not have lost it, so the only reasouable hy- 
pothesis was that the person who had terrified her by 

ughing, had witnessed the atrocity of which she had 
been guilty; and, in order to substantiate any charge 
he might intend, in future, to bring against her, he 
had appropriated the poison, which her carelessness 
had exposed to the risk of his thieving propensities, 
When this idea became firmly rooted in her mind, 
drops of perspiratien stood upon her brow, and she 
became as pale as a ghost. 

The Countess of Brandon was dead. That was 
plain to the eye of the veriest tyro in surgical matters. 
The deadly drug had done its murderous work but 
too well. That peerless form, those finely chiselled 
limbs, such as the talent of Canova would have 
delighted in, were the prey of death. It was a melan- 
choly reflection; but Lady Blanche had sworn that 
none but her own son should ever be Earl of Brandon. 

Her ladyship looked everywhere for the phial, but 
she could not see it. «'Fhinking it might have fallen 
to the ground, she fell on her hands and knees and 
searched for it. It was gone. She could not conceal 
from herself now that she had been spied upon. 
Some one had noticed her, and would be able to give 
evidence against her. She threw herself into a chair 
and gave herself up to profeund meditation, It was 
just one of those contingencies in which her brilliant 
genius for intrigue was of service to her. If sheshad 
been born a man she would have made her fortune as 
a diplomatist. A minnte elapsed, and then a third 
time came that extraordinary laugh, scarcely sounding 
like anything human. On this occasion it was de- 
fiantly loud and sonorous. With a cry of rage and 
vexation, Lady Blanche Brandon left the chair on 
which she had been reclining, and ran with all the 
celerity she could summon to her command in the 
direction frem which the sound had come. There 
were three windows to the room in which the countess 
had been foully murdered, and each one was draped 
with heavy folds of damask. It was from the third 
of these windows that the langh had apparently pro- 
ceeded. Her ladyship seized the curtains in a reselute 
grasp, and tore them on one side. The light of the 
wax candles fixed in a silver candelabrum flooded the 
alcove. Lady Blanche Brandon uttered a petrifying 
shriek and dropped the curtains, .She had come face 
to face with a man, and, 4s she did so, her soul 
quailed and her spirit sank within her. 

(To be continued.) 





HYPERBOLE AND ExaGceration.—In the prevail- 
ing rage for hyperbole and metaphorical expression, 
I am afraid there is some risk, if carried much farther, 
that the writings of the present and former ages may 


be unintelligible to future ones, and that it may be-| speei 
come necessary for authors and editors to have a 


running margia to the works they put forth, denoting 


the passages to be understood literally, and those 
where the words are used hyperbolically—to mark 


of some skilful ventrilequist, who was amusing him-| those which assert the naked truth, and those which 


welf at her expense. 


magnify or Siminish it till it almest ceases to be so. 


However strange an effect might be, she always | But I proceed to instance examples of the present 
looked for its explanation ameng natural causes. If| hyperbolical mode of auleg oe writing. On 


she >ad seen a phenemenon, such as a number of fish | meeting an old acquaintance, I 





ve been frequently 


falling 2own on the land in a heavy shower of rain, | saluted with “My dear fziend, I have been dying with 


tience to see you!” when, in fact, there were no 

doug ~3y be bs, ry of this fgg of —, 
@ppearance or expression. oung 

whom I met the other day at dinner, na whe 1 
thought took s fancy to me, on my taking leave of her, 
laid her fair hand on my shoulder, and prayed me very 
bewitchingly “ not to allow her to be long without the 
pleasure of seeing me;” but on calling at her house 
the very next day in my best attire, though I saw her 
at the window, she had desired the servant to say that 
“she was not at home.” On waiting on an old pupil 
with whom I had made the tour of Europe, he pre- 
fessed, in the warmest manner, “ that he was never so 
much honoured and delighted in his life” as by my 
visit; and I was scarcely out of the room, when I 
heard him characterize me to his companions as “a 
troublesome old pedant.”—An Old Man. 


SEE 
THE LOVES OF SPRING. 


I rove the earliest grass, 
That dons its mantle green, 

And ventures with such fearless eye 
Dissolving snows between. 


I love the unfolding bud 
That like a babe awakes, 

When spring beside its cradle-sheath 
Her watch maternal takes. 


I love the ivy-plants, 
Aspiring h the 

To climb the tated tee walls 
Where Christians wo God. 


I love the snow-drop pure 
That bides the nipping air, 
And bendeth like a docile ehiid 
To say its evening prayer. 


I love the brooklets smal? 
That glide o’er hill and plain, 
And fall of gladness sing His praise 
Who broke their icy chain. 


I love the moss and fern 
Whose undistinguish’d gem 

Scareely a busy throng regard, 
Yet God remembereth them. 


I love all living things, 
That share our Father's love, 
And by their beauty lure eur souls 
To seek His home above. L. H. 8. 
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Apmiratty Conrracts.—We are informed that 
Messrs. Robert Napier and: Son, the builders of the 
Black Prince and Hector, having represented to. the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty that they had 
suffered a very heavy pecuniary loss by the exceptional 
character of the contracts which they bad undertaken, 
their lordships have recommended the Lords of the 
Treasury to sanction the payment to them of £34,580, 
in addition to the sums which had been’ previously 
handed over to them, and in consequence this large 
amount will at once be transferred to this very for- 
tunate firm. We are farther told that the builders of 
the Defence and Resistance, encouraged by this act of 
liberality on the part of their lordships, are taking 
the steps which they deem right in order to obtain 
payment of the considerable balances which are still 
due to them. 

Tux Bompay Meprcat Service.—It is announced: 
that Surgeon-Major Vaughan, who has completed 
twenty-two years of active service in India, baa been. 
“ permitted to retire ” on @ pension ef £250 per annum,. 
no more than Government lately granted to young 
men of the Indian navy who had been at sea some: 
ten or twelve years when that service was abolished. 
It may be added that (without reckoning the pro- 
fessors attached to the Grant College) there are only 
eight medical men in India who are in receipt of 
incomes so much as 1,000 rupees per mensem, The 
Bombay Gazette asks: Can it be wondered at, that, 
with such prospects before them, competent English 
surgeons are unwilling to enter the medical service ? 
the ranks of which will hereafter be filled with im- 
perfectly trained surgeons. 

An Irisu Bisnop or 1714.—It was about a year 
after. the young one was made dresser that this 
reverend prelate was smitten with her beauty and 
married her. I shall only tell two little stories as a 
imen of him. The one was, that, at a christening, 
after he had baptized the child, he brought the basin 
of water that had been used on that occasion to the 
lady of the house, saying, “ This, madam, is sanctified 
water; pray let it be put inte bottles. LI assure you 
it is a sovereign remedy for sore eyes.” The other, 
while he was in Ireland, a sea captain eame to wait 
on him, whom, according to his custom, he entertained 
mighty well (for he might have been a Roman prelate 
for his luxury.) After dianer he would needs show 





the tar his library, which the other did not care for, 
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excepting himself because he did not understand 
books; but the bishop insisting upon it, they rose, 
and he followed the who carried him into the 
finest cellara, and the best filled, the captain had ever 
seen; and then, turning to him, he said, “How do 
yen like my library?” Theether replied, “Ah! this 
something like a library. I assure your fordship it 
is one of the finest I ever saw; though I desire to 
oe your voy Mae eo most a the books are bP 
quarto.”— Diary of Mary Countess Cowper, Lady of t 
Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales. 1714—1720. 





THE RECLUSE. 


CHAPTER L 
In that large there ed a latent pride, 
To elf-dewial not pore tenweneer 4 
But very like to hold itself dispensed 
From such a grace, Robert Browning. 
“Hark, Roberta! Rest your oars, James. Where 
does that delicious music come from? or are we really 


nearing some enchanted region ?” and Vivia Richmond |" 


dropped her fair face on her hand, and listened with 
the keenest senses of her soul. 

“ Doesn't it seem like some weird country?” and 
ber cousin glanced around with bright, arch eyes, in 
whose cells dwelt a musical laugh. ‘‘Look at these 
high, steep hills, jutting crags, and gloomy green 
vistas beyond. It’s just the place for a wizard’s cave. 
And then those oake and hemlocks, how bre and 
Drnidical they are, while these shadowy ravines seem 

x 2 the temple. Shall we hunt up the priest, 

ivia 

“But the musician? ” Vivia said, questioningly. 

“ Is the aforesaid or the god Pan. I have 
a suspicion it is the former. Row on, James, past the 
bend. 


“ There’s a cloud coming up, Miss Berta. We are 
a long way from home now.” 

‘* Nensense, that means ey 5 I want to show 
my cousin the hermit’s retreat. Suppose he charms 
you with his music, Vivia, until, like the cess in 
the fairy tale, you cannot break away, and are com- 
pelled to remain for ever in his grim castle?” 

“I cannot dread enchantments while you of 
them in that tone. But surely you are leaving the 
music behind?” 

Roberta Carey smiled, and motioning to the boy, he 
gave several vigorous strokes with the oars, that sent 
them far ahead, 

Then Roberta, guiding the tiller, rounded the jut 
of grey rocks, and they entered a beautiful basin of 
water, enclosed on three sides with wild ferest 
scenery. 

The hills seemed browner and steeper, broken here 
and there by gidges of trees, purple and almost black 
in this dense shade, but enlivened by some gaily- 
flaunting wild flowers, or the delicate green of a para- 
site vine with glessy scarlet berries. One narrow 
opening appeared to lead down to the shore, 

Looking high above, the outline of a house crown- 
ing the summit could be fainthy discerned, but it was 
grey as the rocks, and so nearly vine-covered as to 
elude any save scrutinizing eyes. 

That pathetic music betrayed it now, however; and 
Vivia did not need to follow Roberta's glance, .but 
took up the sound link by link, as it rolled down the 
mountain path through odorous pines bathed in purple 
mist, and then fell over the rocks, shivering into 
thousands of sad, tender echoes, until it reached the 
water's edge, and wandered off into lingering sweet- 
ness. 

There was a long silence. Roberta busied herself 
in reaching out for the slender stems of scarlet lobelia, 
that steod up stately mer, in flaming cardinal glory. 
Vivia listened entranced. It was evidently organ notes 
stealing down the slopes in such bewildering melody. 
At length she said: 

“And your priest, what of him? Why does he 
choose this solitude ? ” 

“Question me not. Ihave no power to wrest his 
dark secret from him ;” and Roberta raised her band in 
a Indicrously tragic manner. 

“Berta, you are too bad. Who is it, man or 
woman? Do yeu indeed kaow nothing of this mys- 
terious > 





“ Very little, my dear cousin, so I am forced to call 
in dramatie agency. The Etheridge family have been 
landlords in this part of the country for eenturies. 
The father of the present gentleman was renowned 
for his extravagance, and sold off most of lis property 
here to enable him to live as he desired in London; so 
at his death his only son found this bay Bogie the 
last remnant ef a once noble estate. He up the 
house, and was gone for years; indeed, no one rightly 
knew when he returned. This strange music floating 
over the waters gave fhe house the reputation of being 
haunted. But an old woman came to the village to 
purchase various articles, aud at last it was really 
settled that Mr. Hugh Etheridge had come back; a. 
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#tern-faced, misanthropical man, who courted solitude, 
and p no domestic ~~ withered crone, who 
may be a witch hereelf. rt goed clergyman once 
climbed to his eyrie, but found its master too unsocial 
for any further venture. So there he lives, studying 
black art, for aught I know, and charming the woods 
and waters with his melody.” 

Vivia Richmond remained in thoughtful silence. 
Her life of twenty years lad been very lonely. As a 
child she might have associated with other children ; 
but a grandmother, feeble, old, and peevish, had 
demanded her constant attention. The only resource 
left her was books. A year before she had been 
released from her bondage, and now her Uncle Carey 
had brought her to his pleasant home, where all waa 
bright and happy. 

Why should she give a thought to this recluse, 
when she was done with solitude and sombre sur- 
reundings for her whole life perchance? She could 
reentry but a sympathetic chord in her heart seemed 

uched. 

“ You have seen him?” she asked at length. 

“Hardly,” Berta answered. “ We have each 
other, for he is sometimes visible to mo’ ken; and 
beyond knowing he is tall and arrowy straight, with 
straggling black hair, and a perfect forest of beard, 
my knowledge ends. Su we scale the mountain 
peak, Vivia, and beard the lion in*his den? He could 
not be ungracious to two young ladies, surely! What 
is that?” and Berta, rubbing her face, looked up. 

The grey speck of cloud which Berta had treated so 
disdainfully a short time previous had advanced two- 
thirds up the blue heavens, and at this moment 
obscured the sun. Shut in as they were, it had not 
been possible for them to watch its advance. 

Slowly the large drops fell; an ominous wind went 
crashing and crunching up the hill-sides, bending the 
trees and roaring through the ravine. A broad band 
of circling waves, with a crest of white foam, leaped 
around the corner of the rock, and ran up the hollow 
curves of the shore. The whole sky seemed filled 
with angry, purple-black clouds, that drove on fast 
and furiously before the tempestuous wind. Then 
there came a blinding glare of light that appeared to 
envelope them in a skeet of living fire, followed by a 
quick, rattling peal of thunder. 

Unconsciously, the two girls sprang into each other's 


arms. 

“What shall we do?” the boy asked, with white, 
faltering lips. 

“Tt would be madness to retarn—wind and tide are 
both against us!” said Roberta, rousing herself. “ And 
to stay here is terrible!” and she shivered in another 
flash of lightning. > 

The fantastic clouds came rushing down the hill- 
sides in wreaths of snowy mist—the brilliant, long- 
winged water- darted hither and thither, flying 
off at length to the shelter of the clustering trees. 
The rain increased—large black drops that dented the 
water as if they meant to sink to the depths of its 
dense, Homeric purple. The diamond-tipped spray 
dashed over them, though they kept close to the 
shore. 

“Tf we only hada shawl or a blanket,” Roberta 
said, trying to reassure herself with the sound of her 
own voice. “ We shall be drenched to the skin. Bet- 
ter seek shelter in the woods.” 

James glanced around for an avaMable spot to fas- 
ten his boat. Springing out, he assisted the ladies, 
who went a few paces, and then paused under the 
overhanging rocks. ‘ 

A quick, rustling tramp tearing aside the shrubbery 
startled them both." Vivia, already excited by the 
terrible storm, threw herself in her cousin’s arms with 
a frightened cry, and Roberta knew she held her in- 
sensible, At the same moment a stranger appeared 
Before them—a tall, dark man, whom Roberta recog- 
nized instantly. 

“ Pardon me,” he began. ‘I saw youin the boat, 
‘and fancied you were going on the river. It would 
be madness. And you must have some better shelter 
than this Can you foliow me? ‘The path is steep.” 

“T belieya my cousin has fainted,” Roberta an- 


swered. 

“There is not a moment to lose—the storm is 
coming on fearfully,” and the next instant he took 
Vivia in his arms, and mounted the rocky path as if his 
burden had been an infant’s weight. - 

Roberta paused under the roof of a rustic summer- 


house. 

“It is hardly safe,” he said. ‘‘ This lightning car- 
ries danger in its wake. Come,” and he led the way 
throngh the rear entrance into the wide hall. 

“ Hagar,” he called, “bring a basin of water.” And 
the old woman trudged away to obey his mandate. 

It was not required, however.’ As he laid Vivia 
down on the settle made of hemlock branches, her 
blue unclosed, and a faint colewr stole‘to her lips. 
She glanced around wonderingly. 

“Do not be alarmed,” Mr. Etheridge said. “The 





storm cazuot harm you here. Perhaps you had better 


dry your damp clothes; there is some fire in the 
kitchen, I believe. Can you walk?” 

Vivia made an effort that sent the blood in crimson 
torrents to her face, and then retreating, left it deadly 
white. But Roberta clasped her arm around her 
cousin, and led her into the spacious apartment, while 
Mr. Etheridge again summoned Hagar to mend the 
fire, and went himself to close the windows. The 
wind shrieked and twisted the trees in its mad efforts. 
It seemed like some demon incantation. The rain 
now poured in torrents, the grey atmosphere only re- 
lieved by the blinding flashes that came for awhile 
fast and frequent, and then appeared to pause for the 
heavy thunder. The room was of a twilight gloom, 
in spite of its four windows. The floor was paved 
with square blocks of stone; the furniture was 4n- 
tique, but had once been costly. Beside the wide 
fireplace lay a pile of brushwood, in whose shadow 
slept a black cat. A large dog rose slowly from his 
slumber, and after snuffing the strangers, walked 
away to his master. The two girls sat down rather 
nervously; in spite of Roberta’s courage, the dark, 
elfish face of the woman, eo entirely in keeping with 
the scene, sent a strange thrill over her. 

Mr. Etheridge strode to the window, and stood with 
his hands clasped behind him. Now and then he cast 
a furtive glance at his guests. 

What a singularly beautiful picture they made in 
the red firelight! Vivia, with her fair face and long, 
light curls, whose gold glittered in the scarlet rays of 
flame. Her slender figure, the snowy throat, and 
rounded curves of chest and shoulders; the white 
— hands crossed in her lap; the flowing robe of 
soft texture that lay in folds on the floor; but most of 
all, the tender, far-reaching eyes, large-lidded and 
golden-fringed. 

And Roberta so different! Instead of the repose, 
the almost languid grace, she was quick, restless, 
bright, and vivid by contrast. 

Her deep hazel eyes shone and sparkled; mirth 
overflowed them. Her complexion was curiously 
brilliant, with the richest of carnation on beth lip and 
cheek. Her bright chestnut hair was gathered in a 
mass of braids at the back, but it crossed her low, 
broad forehead in a straight, distinct line. Each 
—— had a charm of its own, yet they all harmo- 
2 

Then that wrinkled, suwn-browned old woman! She 
looked like some witch of old casting up the future 
for these glad young creatures. Now and then she 
glanced furtively at them, and occasionally turned to 
the brushwood fire, which demanded much of her at- 
tention. Had she ever been fair, with youth’s dinny 
light on her brow ? w 

There had been hours in Hugh Etheridge's life 
when a woman’s beauty charmed him. ‘There had 
been months of madness, passionate, willing bondage, 
when he fretted under the chain as a man of his 
nature inevitebly must, but never longed to break it. 
And watching these two, carried him back to those 
past days. 

Why did he start and turn away? There was no 
such potent faseination here as hers hed been. 

Ah! he knew by that thrill the strong feelings he 
had said were conquered, laid in ashes, and never 
might rise again, had left their graves without a sign. 
He had buried himself 4n- this solitude, and said he 
would forget; he bad not forgotten, and the ties of 
humanity were still fervent within him. 

And yet would any kind soul care to claim him as 
brother, if they knew all ? 

Roberta moved her chair back from the fire, and the 
old dame almost unconsciously scowled: The vivacious 
girl was tired of the silence, and said, breaking it with 
thé first thought in her mind: ‘ 

“ The storm does not abate, although the lightning 
is not so fierce. How will we get home ?” 

“Tam sorry not to have a carriage at your dis- 
posal,” Mr. Etheridge returned. “Still, it is early 
yet; the rain may cease sufficiently for your servant 
to go in quest of ene. Returning by water will be 
im possible.” 

Berta opened wide her bright eyes. The hermit ot 
the crag could actually be polite! A commonplaco 
ee was better than none, so she went oa 
with : 

“We are serry to give you so much trouble.” ’ 

“ And I am glad to shelter you from a storm like 
this. I thought, when I saw you from the window, 
you were putting ont agai, and hastened to your 
assistance, rather rudely, perhaps. Visitors here area 
rare occurrence, yet you are none the less welcome.” 

“ We were attracted by the music,” Roberta said, 


with a faint hope of leading the performer back to his 


pastime. 

“Tf yeur clothes are dried, we might perhaps find a 
more interesting spot than this. ‘There are some 
pictures and curieus Indian cabinets in another apart- 
ment, 





Both girls rose and followed Mr. Etheridge through 


with a little rising colour, partly as an apology,and ~ 
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tite wide hall into what might have been a parlour 
during the palmy days of the honse. 

There was less shrubbery on this side, and the wide 
piazza. had wo overhanging roof, so the place was 
somewhat lighter, yet it had a forlorn, cleeriess aspect, 
and the damp air was heavy wit': the odour of fragrant 
woods, that had not lost ell their subtle essence, though 
many years had elapsed since they grew on their 
mative plains, beneath spicy and cloudless skies. 

There were many ouriesities, as Mr. Etheridge had 
said. Birds of gorgeous plamage sadly taruish-d by 
dudt, weird idols of religions now but a myth and a 
by-word; weapons with costly, gem-encrusted hilt, 
drinking-cups, grotesque ivory carvings from beyoud 
the seas, and beautiful shells in an infinite variety. 
They were mere attractive tlan the grim portraits 
@own faded and dingy from negleet. 

Roberta scen blossomed out into her usual lively 
capricious. mood. She questioned unhesitatinzly, 
Yaighed gaily over the old legends Mr. Etheridge 
gravely repeated, and at length propesed their return 
for ‘a eubjeet of consideration. From the. heavy, 
denss appearance of the clouds, there was no prospect 
ef much cessation in the storm. 

“Your bay had better take my horse and go in 
eeareh of some conveyance,” Mr, Etheridge said. 


“If you do not object, 1 should prefer sending 


hhonie,” Roberta answered. 

“Nut in the slightest. My horse is avcustemed to 
‘all weathers, and sometimes I am net eutof the saddle 
for days together.” 

James was therefore despatched. 

A Kittle hull settled om the three; but Roberta was, 
determined not to glide into dulness, so she adroitly 
led the eon versation around to the music again. 

“T only play for my amusemeut,” he said, with a 
little unbending of gravity that was teo faint to be: 
construed into asmile. “I was not aware of having 
charmed my neighbours. Indeed, | considered myself 
too far away from all human kind to be even thouyht 
of ;" and he ushered them into a smaller room, fur- 
‘wished with an airiof stately luxury. 

Even the large sofa, with its qnaint earving and 
faded crimson velvet, hardly looked mviting. Between 
two windows steod a small organ. One could see the 
river from here—indeed, the tiny bay below seemed to 
lie at one's very feet, so steep was the declivity from 
these windows. ‘It was! apparent te the dullest eyes 
that wentanly fingers never busied themselves in this 
apartment. 

There was a methed, perhaps, in the confusien, for 
it was not absolute disorder, but the neat, ready taste 
that blendsand understands the propriety and fitness 
of articles and their places, was mostly wanting. 
Some costly books lay scattered about, and there were 
engravings from foreign cities, and, cartoons of the 
old masters, while two or three rare paintings hung 
on the walls. : 

Mr. Etlietidge seated himself a+ the organ, and ran 
bis fingers over the keys. ‘There was no dread, 
haunting spirit te exorcise, no master-passiontesubdue, 
80 he took up some soft, delicious airs, that contrasted 
strongly with the mighty musician without, who still 
filled the air at intervals with his fieree, crushing 
power. Some low notes began, like the piping melody 
of oepl, shady lakesand beds of water-lilies; twilight 
birds flying homeward seemed to join the sound; and 
the munnurous voices of tle sweet south wind to swell 
the ehorus, wandering through odorous trees, aud 
westing in tiny nooks where faintest echoes replied. 
As Vivia listened she looked at the player. 

‘The face had never been a hanesome one. The 
features were irregular, and there was no harmony in 
their ensemble. There was force, energy and passion, 
but little sweetness. It baffled and repelled you. 
There were some :dbsolutely harsh lines in it, yet it 

was not a cruel or treacherous face. 1¢seemed rather 
to Vivia, like the face of .one treading a fiery path of 
anguish, proud and unflinching to the lastigasp, and 
who would, in his last bitter extremity, trample down 
alike both friend and foe, réfusing all sympathy aad 
suceour and, turning the soul back to its own martyr- 
‘fires, wtter no moan or lamentation. “ 

He paused frem his music aud looked up. Their 
eyes met at ence, and he held hers in spite ef the 
calour rising en her cheek. 

“ Well? ” he said, inguiringly. 

Reberta was profuse in her expressions of delight. 
The dark, gteady orbs never moved from Vivia, and 
when she eould no lengor resist their urgent question- 
ing, she replied, as if the words had been wrested from 
er: 


“Tt is mot like you.” 

* No.” 

There was some bitterness in his tone. 

Roberta was turning ever the leaves of the Twelfth 
Mass, and petitioned for it. He played this, and 


watehed Vivia, yet it was not as he saw her here. 
She was again by tie fire, wrapped in the crimson 
glow of warmth. The gold of her curls seemed too 
pale, exci her slender hands were tremulous with cold, 





he fancied; it needed that mellow light to give tone 
and spirit to'such fair loveliness. Always at the hearth- 
stove a woman insensilly emerges into, those deep, 
quiet shadows of domestic love and peace. Some- 
where he had read or dreamed of a home hallowed by 
a pure soul, and made lovely, by fair hands. This 
would be her destiny. ‘ J 

The music ceased, The garriage,came. . James 
could not drive ,it ap the.steep path, so it waited for 
them at alittle distance; but the rain had subsided 
inte a sullen driagale. 

Mr. Etheridge escorted. his; guests thither, amidst 
Roberta's gay, girlish thanks. He touched. Vivia's 
hand, and started to find it se warm. Did itlinger in 
hie clasp, or was.it only fancy ? 

He returned to the kitchen, and took the;chair she 
had sat in. [¢ was fast growing dark, indeed, he 
could not see:clearly,across the reom, .. 

He only noticed the ola woman glowering over the 
anit and ‘started when she said, with a short, bitter 
augh: 


“ The spell’s broken, master. . They,come in one gian 


door and ont of the ether; there’ll .be plenty of com- 


pany now.” ‘ , 
He put his, heel, down on the hearth as if he had 


just found a-valneyable place in his heart, and meant 
to guind it te powder. 





CHAPTER IL 
But for this bitter, only this! Moore. 


Tre village church at Ruysdell was startled from 


its sleepy propriety on the ensuing Sunday. Just as 


the clergyman .stood sp to open his prayer-book, a, 


tall, dark man came,into church, 

His step was not heavy, neither. did he seem un- 
certain, or desirous ef attracting attention, as he went 
straight te a pew long au. yet nearly every eye 
was upon him. 


His face was strangely pale, his shining black hair. 


threaded with some silver, although he could not have 


-been. more than thirty-five. 


He rose with the congregation, knelt with them, 
carried himself with the utmost prepriety. No one 
saw his eyes wander. 

Indeed, there was smal occasion.. Vivia Richmend 
satin mange between him and the clergyman. For 
three days and nights she had nof been out of his 


|anind, aud he kad.ceme to-church in-the vague hope 


of catching some glimpse of the fair face. At first 
he thought only. of her, but,presenthy the clergyman’s 
voice attracted him, and he -began to experience a 
slight.regret for his uncourteous behaviour in the past. 

The rector was a good, worthy wan, not brilliant er 
particularly learned ; be made few subtle distinctions, 
and seldom ran imto.metapbysics, but he was earnest, 
and had a large-hearted tenderuess fer suff-ring, no 
matter from what cause it proceeded. This day he 
touched upon remorse, and showed wherein it dif- 
fered from penitenge. His werds were earnest, forci- 
ble; his pity deep and tender, and some of his pic- 
tures vivid. i. 

Hugh Etheridge found himself listening, after 
awhile, with .a sensation. quite new to him. Were 
pity, tenderness, forgiveness lost words indeed? Had 
they nota message fer him? No, he could not be- 
lieve it. The past was too bitter, too black for any 
ray of hope. And the pure soul looking from those 
heavenly eyes-did she, believe it? Was this her 
religion? euld she net, sooner shrink away from, 
guilt and misery than stretch out a helping hand to 
the fallen ? - 

He was sorr~ when the sermon closed, and resolved 
to come again. The congregation begas to disperse, 
one giving a pleasant, greeting to another as they 
passed. out of the poreb, No ene bad any word for 
him. He had made himsel{,a secial outcast; he had 
said human sympathy was a cheat to tie soul, that he 
would have none,of.it... So why should he care? 

He was walking, over the velvety grass at a slower 
pace than usual, when @ voice pronounced his nar 
and he started. Gay, coquettish Ro! erta Carey coul 
not let this opportunity of astovishing the Ruysdell 
people pass unimproved. Turning sharply about, his 
quick glance almost disconcerted her, but just beyond 
stood Vivia. vif 

“Pardun me, Are you quite well? i hope you 
took no cold during yeur jouruey thruugh the rain ?.” 

Her ready answer to this. put, him, eutirely at his 
ease, and his salutation to Vivia was made in a pleased, 
courteous manner.’ The three walked on a little «dis- 
tance together, when they slackened their pyce, aud 
were soon overtaken by Mr, and Mrs, Carey... The 
gentleman had met Mr. Etheridge before, though, 
nothing beyoud,the must formal gre-ting had ever 
passed between them. Now they branched . into 
friendly conversation, the starting-point being the ad- 
ventures which had, befallen the young ladies. Pre- 
sently their paths diverged, and while the adieus 
were being spoken, they aH paused rather awkwardly. 
Ruberta gave her father's haud.a sly pinch. 


He cleared his: throat, and in the first pause ex- 
ressed his Fw sig to. return the hospitality of Mr, 
ee the latter would favour him with hig 

Mr. Btheridge bowed in a stately manner. 

Pit jr costed Nib rapid strides pa the interven. 

g shrubbery. hid him from view, and then fell into.a 
discussion of his merits, * : 

“I was really, glad to see him at church to-day,” 
Mr. Carey said. “He has been here three years, and 
this is-his first effort., i'm not sure but we should 
have been more ueighbourly in the beginning. He 
may have felt hurt by thé “660méss most people ob- 
served toward bin, There sre a great many sur- 
mises about him, but I have yet to learn of any- 
thing absolutely wreng.. The worst seems to be his 
resolutely shutting himself up in such a hermit-like 
manner. " ; 

Roberta laid-adittle flattering unction to her soul, 
quite’ confident they, and not any urgent want of 
society, had, drawn. Mr. Etheridge out. When she 
ced at her graye, shy cousin, she could bardly 
doubt which possessed the greater charm for him, 

He did net thiuk of either as he walked homeward. 
He was wrestling with a dark secret, a burden he 
had carried about for years, never once trying to rid 
himself from it. And now ‘he lingered’ over the 
words, “When the wicked man tuineth from his 


; dg paclhwes doeth that which’is lawful and right, 
ga 


he shall his son! alive.” And the dete yman 
shown. how those medieval saints who forsouk home 
and friends for desert solitudes, lived not to heaven 
‘but to themselves, throwing off the ties that nature 
had formed for them, growing rigil an‘ pitiless in- 
stead of loving mercy, and at, last turning into cruel 
persecutors... He ‘smiled a little bitterly; tliere had 
been no ties,for him to break,'no pleasant liome for 
him to leave; there was no one On tlie wide earth 
who cared what me of him, 

But might there not. be? True, that highest of 
joys was utterly beyend his reacli, yet had not friend- 
ship some charm? Was not his present life a per- 
fectly wseless existence, yielding no satixfaetion te 


him? ‘Why should he cling to it when Fite had opened _ 


the door te something better? Surely there need be 
no cowardly fear abont trusting himself. 

Roberta Carey gréw impatient for her visitor. A 
week elapsed, and-on the énsuing Sunday they met 
again, when, even she could net fail to notice the 
change in him. His face was deadly pale, his lips 
compressed to a sort ef purplish line, and his brow 
wearing, traces of some deep internal sfruggle. 

There was no chanee for a greeting; they were 
accompanied by friends, and Mr. Etlieridge hurried 
eff in his usual rapid manner. The only comfort to 
Rabari therefore, was discussing the subject with her 
cousin. 

At length the fates smiled iy air ly, One 
bright moruing, 93 the cousins rode leisurely through 
fragrant woods and blooming fields, a sudden.turn in 
oo shaded road bronght them face te faee with Mr. 

theridge, 

re flush of pleagure lit up his cguntenance, and 
his veice had a fervour in its deepnesss that could not 
fail of conveying his satisfaction. {t was one of those 
lovely summer, days when nature, in a luxuriant 
mood, scatters her choicest gifts with a lavish hand. 
The gleams of gollen sunshine that slot across the 
purple mountain Lops, and fell in long, quivering 
arrows through the branches over their heads, lay in 
broad eae bade: on the level fields ane waving 
meadows, where greups ef cattle indoleutly grazed. 
The soft south wind came up in odorous waits, and 
the sky was tender with voluptuous tints, 

Did the mellow richness and delicious langour soften 
‘his ?. It might.be, for, almost auconscionsly to 
himse’ met Roberta's brilliant sallies with a keen, 
polished ur that tempted her to further trials of 

is wit. en her laugh rang through the flicker- 
ing gurrenteof air like a wave of music, he paused 
and listened, smiling to himself like a man in @ dream. 

He had seen much of the ,world and its ways, an 
found time to devote to Vivia between the pauses of 
gayer conversation. Most people would |ave pro- 
nounced her cold, lacking the vivucity of heart and 
mind needed for a. truly fascinating companion. 
Roberta, with all her irregularities, would have been 
consilered bandsome a dozen times before ene would 
have paused to think of Vivia. Yet ler brief criticism 
on bis playing during their first necting, aroused his 
curiosity, and’ gaye, him a key to the depth of her 
nature. ,Now his penetrating eye was fatioming her 
soul. It wag, not ice-bonnd. The svlitules were un- 
iumined—no hand bad troubled the waters, so the 
tide owed calmly in aud out, pure to transparency. 
Yet it was no clear polar light, set with fixed, eternal 
stars; rather a daybreak of expectancy, in whose 
hushed awe.she was.content to be silent avd wait for 
the sun to rise. v 

They whiled away the cosy morning hours, and did 
not reach home until wii: soon, + 
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Mr. Etheridge accepted Roberta’s myitafion, and to mislead. It is one.ef the hard penances following 
entered the house. ‘I'he cool reems seemed agrateful sin.” 
rélief fron the sun, which had now grown intense., They then sank into silence again. He watched 
Luncheon. was spread in the spacious hall, an@ with , her narrowly as she moved about in the radiant moon- 
Mrs. Carey to matronize them, the party fell inte-easy | light. 
sociality. What a heart for seme man to awaken ! 

Mr. Biheritige was gentlemanly, entertaining, end| He fancied how it would be when every pulse 
agreeable. Te was at home on almost any subject. | threbbed with the sweet mystery; when crimson tides 
The slight hesitation that had characterined him at surged up int: the fair face, making it blossom with 
first, the abstraction and abruptness, seemed to fall trae womanly ceauty. 
away from him like a dusky mantle. His nature He went» vay, saying there was po danger. She 
kindled into light and warmth, his intuitions were re- was so immeusurexbly above him, he could never be 
fined, his humour generous and subtle, as if seme un- tempted te aspire to her love; and now she knew he 
seen ‘hand ad taken the bitterness out of his soul,and | was one on whom pity alone could be bestowed. It 
left its richness undisturbed, was like a glimpse of heaven to haxe her for a friend ; 

Before he went away, Roberta and Vivia sang for | surely he need ask no more, 
him. A simple enough ballad, and their veices har-| If he saw no danger, why should she, in her youth 
monized finely, but mere tham once, he caught himeelf | and inexperience? When the shadows ef her old 
listening for the silvery tone of Vivia’s clear soprano. ; lonely life drifted away, she rejoiced; when new hopes, 
It was.coo].and clear, free from passion’s ytterance, new emotious and enjoyments rose before her, was it 
yet forceful, and touched ove with a singular sense of not right to accept them ? 
power—a voice that brought one back to geense ef; When everyone about her strove te render her 
duties otherwise lost and forgerten. | happy, would it mot have been ingratitude to turn 

He felt it keenly, and as he walked down the away? 
greasy avenue, bordered by tremulous silver lindens,; And eyen more-—when love was lavished so fresly 
anether truth eame home to him—that between him . ppon her, had she not a double duty to ethers ? 
and such a woman es Vivia Richmond there was aj; True, she should not have allowed Mr. Etheridge a 
ed t gulf.” pace amopg the. bruised hearts she was to bind up, 

Tis very fecling gave him « certain seenrity. | but she did, and learned, 98 many another hag done, 
Leokiug in her fair face, he. would never be able to | that it is only a step from pity to love. 
forget that light and darkness.could have only tran-| She brightened into a more radiant beauty, her 
sient communion, atep grew elastic; now and then @ glow and sparkle 

And Roberta he understoot.as easily, She was vi- | almost eclipsed Roberta. 
vacious, pleasyre-seeking. and in some moods exact- Eyen Hagar, the old wrinkled heysekeeper, noted 
ing, a girl to whom.every novelty was charming while | the change in her pane, 
it. was new. At fixet she thought his long absences only those 

He could indulge himself in gccasional glimpses of selitary rambles he indulged in occasionally ; but when 
the pleasant social life he had said be must forever they became an every-day ocqurrenee, an mealtime 
a@ast behind him. ‘passed uukeeded—when she saw him returu in so 

Yet the cloud did not wholly:leaze his brow, nor cheerful a mood that even her fretful remonstranee 
the misgivings his heart. Some seal was still want- elicited no-bitter reply, she began to wonder indeed. 
dng. He received this from Vivia's lips at their next At,the village sle heard her master had baer seen at 
interview, church, aud then she was not long in learning of his 

It was evening, and another guest was sharing visits at Mrs. Carey's. 

Reberta’s attention, so they wandered over the smooth She shut her lips with a hard, defiant expression a3 
lawn, in the bright summer meonlight. At first, they sbe muttered: . 

did aot talk much. The light badimage.so acceptable| “No, he date not—he dare not.” 

te Reberia was not needed—they were content to go, Slowly as the leaven worked, he did not perceive it 
on in glow thoughtfulaess that did not require imme-. at first himself. Not until the eld place grew un- 
diate or. hurried sensations to keep it from constraint, . speakably dreary to bim, and a restless impatience 
At leugth, he referred to the Sunday morning service haunted his solitnde, did.he begia te question. And 
hat had made,snch an impression en him, | he said then. three years of lonelivess bad worn an 

“To you believe it?” be asked. his spirite—it was necessary that heshould have some 

“ What, is there in it that I should disbelieve?” and | change. 
her eyes opened upon him in the proud dignity of | . Wiy should he not ride, and walk, and be human 
eatire innocence, once mure? 

“Nething that you could disbelieve, perhaps.. But | He could never forget that fearfi] past. No danger 
if ene had eowmitted some crime, fer which there waa | of his aspiring to pleasures far beye@ud his reach; and 
ne repatation—a crime, tie world gould never see or | the old litter smile returned with thas thought, 
know, and one no lawconld touch--would it be right | So they all rode and walked, or rambling threugh 
for him to mingle with. his guiltless fellow- creatures, | the glrubbery, had long conversations, sometimes 

. and meet their smiles as if.no plague-spot existed im | bright with Roberta's sunny gaiety, at others grave 
his heart?" with Vivia’s sweet seriousuess. 

She loaked earnestly into the dark face before her,|. After awhile these latter came to. predominate. 
It was utterly, unreadable except in ope respect— | Roberta could not quite understand where her charms 

ering, 
yet My slowly; yuluerable, and warned Vivia of a like failure. 

“J do not understand the.ease, .Mercy was .pro-|  ‘ He does well enough to talk to,” she said, with a 
mised to those who truly repented, and if, the repent- | little pique; “ buteither hehas no heart, er it is buried 
ance was sincere, L.think it would be acgepted without | in the grave of syme lost love.” 
reparation, ji that was wholly impossible,” Vivia shivered, and then asked berself why ? Could 

“In acase like this, forinstance, I'he personsinned it matter to her, 
against was lead; the evil-doer, wild with remorse; Summer waned, Autumn. eame ig golden glory 
and anguish, could think of little, beside self-torture. | and. parpling ripeness. 

Would he be justifiediu refusing the blessings that had | hen the walks grew less; frequent, reading sup- 
crowned his life hitherto, tearing away,all the little | plied the place, and if. Roberta grew restless, Vivia 
accessories of retived existence, and coudemning himself | proposed music, 





| wind; he heard the trees 


failed, but sle decided after awhile. that he was in- |' 


storm going on without, fierce, driving rain, and pitiless 
an as their long arma, 
were wrenched hither and thither. aud the spiteful: 
dashes the storm made at the old house, But he 


| stirred the fire until the ruddy flashes sent a ¢rimson 
| glow to the furthest corner of the room, and crossing 


his arms on his chest, dreamed over the vision of heine 
and love lost to him for ever. 

Behind his chair came a faint shadow; obedient to 
| his call, he felt its warm breath on his cheek, its slender 
‘ fingers in his hair, its kisses, its sweet murmurous 
, voice. He drew the graceful figure nearer, until he 
could seem to hear the heart beat tumnitously; he 
called it by that sweetest of all names, Wife, 

Then he paused and glanced into the past, Therw 
lay the ruins of a mad, wild passion, one ef these de- 
vastating whirlwinds that are marked by a tragk ef 
smouldering ashes, whose fire scorches long after the 
blaze has gene, wherever a live coal glares out with 
its cruel eye. How could he have grovelled, blind 
and dumb, in that lair? Every thought eonneeted 
with it was so hateful to him uow; he had lost all 
there that a man wants when he kneels before a pure, 
honourable woman ; he despised himself—he elenehed 
his hand as if he eould have struck a mortal blew at 
the man who had thug sold his manliness. 

Yot this might be forgiven but for that darker page. 
Ageia Le saw the woman of these days as she bad 
haunted him many atime. Beautiful seemed a tame 
word applied to her. Dazzling, bewildering, madden- 
ing! In her presenes he had forgotten everything 
but pass on—lost sight utterly of a}l the higher 
claims on his manhood, Bitter words had passed 
between them at length; she had taunted him into 
fierce anger; he in turn had driven her from his 
presence. Her sudden disappearance had caused him 
, some uneasiness at first, but when she was feund 
Soman a keen, torturing remorse toek possession of 

im. 

He opened his clenched hand now, and looked 
eagerly at it, as if he expected to find the seal of blood. 
It was white, but uot pure. Yet he was as much a 





, with his cowardly blow. 

Could he dare dream again, and of sued a woman 
as Vivia Richmond? Oh! how eould he have been 
80 senseless as to put himself beyond the pale ef 
; Fespeet? Grand, unselfish Christian charity was all 
; She could have for him, and he—now he knew what 
| the true significance of love was. ‘There wae but one 
| honourable gourse for him—to go away and forget, 








a 
ORAPTER IIt. 
it repent me; words are quick 
Bagtne awhile is binds mae th 
= Shelley. 

Ms, Ergrivee came suddenly upon Vivis Rieh- 
mond one morning. The tranquil light that af. late 
had almost vanquished the stern darkuess of hig face 
was gone. 

She glanced u 
had wrought, a 

“ You are ill?” 

“No, not ill!” His voice had o hollow sound, and 
he made along pause between the seateuces, 1am 
going away from Ruysdell |” 

“ For how long 2” 

Could he say it? He bad heard of men being 
tortured on the rack; here was the agony, with his 
own soul for inquisitar, He must pluck out his bart, 
not because it had offended lim, but that in a flood of 
repentance it had seen a beacon-light, and folwwed 
the star until its only desire was to rest Leveefortli in 
this tender radiance. Justead, it was his daty to go 
out into the skadow again. 


startled at the change thase deys 
suid, in a tone of soligitude : 





to the evhl, bard bitter struggle of learning what a Presently, au event occurred that left them quite to 

man might give ap and still keep body, and soul to-| each other, with no curieys eye to actas a restraint | 

gether? And if, with all this, be did not find the | upon them. ‘This was a lover for Roberta, one who | 
he was so mally striving after?” could be fond, indulgent, and exartipg by tarns—who | 

“He would know. he was not in the right way.” claimed all her time and all her shoughts, and left her 

“Yet if he had given up everything, what more tee carelessly happy to do more than repeat her bliss 
could he do?” | to Vivia. ; 

“ Perhaps God meant he should take up his burden = Mr. Etheridge was a trifle fearful at first, and went 
and bear it with him in the world, grow patient under | less frequently to the village. But the deep question- 
it, be merciful to those who had, sipped yet more , ing eyes asked what the lips would haye trembled to 
deeply than himself. Was not this what the clergy- do; and with every action of bers Vivia strove to 
man said ?” | minister to his Lappiness in so delicate a wauner, that 

“ Aud if the world gave him credit for more virtues he forgot the bounds he presorifed) for bimself, and 
than he really possessed? Would he pot bethe basest, weut drifting dowu the tide of bliss. . 
ef hypocrites? ” He heard the ery at Lugth, aud awoke, 





There was 


“For years, perhaps; or, indeed, I may never 
return.” 

She pttered a little, low cry of sudden pain, and 
looking up, their eyes met—one of thime strange, 
electric soul glimpses that need no words te translate 
their meaning. Kach saw the secret of the ether’s 
soul; both were too proud to disguise it. 

* Forgive me,” he said at length, quite humbly. “I 
ought not to have daved to love you, but it is done, 
past recall, J haye exceeded the bounds set for my- 
self. Send me away; Iam not worthy of you.” 

She held out her hand—so small, yet strong erongh 
to lift him over the gulf of despair. He covered it 
with vehement kisses, and poured out his very son) at 
her feet. They did not note hew they talked the 


murderer in the sight of God as if he had killed her - 





“Net unless he assumed merits that were not his 
ewn, If, by steady. practice and.atrue regardfor any 
ennobling privciple, he bad grafted it into his nature, 
should he not reap the benefit of it?” 

You would pot condemn him? ” 

“No.” 

Her voice was firm and sweet. 

“Thank you,” he said, quite humbly. “I think I 
see the distinetion between this and a deliberate intent 





the crunch of the stranded ves~l .as.thekeel buried , 
itself in the.deceptive saud, Ragged, black focks on 
the one side, steep cliffs on the other, «a blinding, 
whisling sea over all—a.sva that sent its breakers up | 
in the very face of heaven. He.strete! ed out, his 

hands with a vain ery; alas! he had not been se 

stryag as he thought. 

He sent Hagar to bed, and placed his chair where 
Vivia had once. sat. There was a bitter autumnal 


hours away; the sun going up te the mid heaven kad 
po charm for their eyes; the rich breeze, musical with 


_ rustling leaves and bird-songs, hed nv place ia their 


thoughts. 

He wold her something, before he would receive the 
assurance of her affection. It was right she should 
know of the scarlet stain on his soul, befere she 
undertook its purification. 

Resolute and daring, with no will to guide him but 


— 
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bis own desires, he had given rein to his selfishness | full of bewildering sweetness, ‘I have come back to | sels have 
: | direction, 


and love of power. 
Worldly affairs prospering with him, the fact of his 


= have expected, caused him smal! uneasiness. 
e learned no lesson from this lavish outlay of 


father having wasted the fine fortuno he mightreason- | through ‘his mind. 
| deceive Vivia, and perjure his own soul ? 
Oh! the agony of those moments when he stood | 


be forgiven.’ 
Like a flash, every event connected with her passed | 


strength, honour, and all that a man should most re-| trembling and irresolute before her, until the lov, | 
gard; or perhaps he followed his father’s steps un- | despairing cry, “ Hugh! Hugh! do not kill me with | about the daughters.” 
thinkingly, never dreaming a day could come in which | your colduess!” caused him to kneel beside her and 


he would weep over his lost treasure. 


take her hand. Me knew what he wa: relinquishing, 


In this careless mode of life he had met and become | but the groan tearing up from his heart vould not pass 
strangely fascimated with a singer, whese wonderful | those rigid lips. 


beauty carried captive most of those admitted to her 
presence. 
There was the usual insane rivalry, and when he 


| 


Several hours Se are before she was able to bear 
more than tranquil assurances on his part. Then she 
briefly touched upon a few events concering her dis- 


distanced his competitors, and was admitted to the | appearance. 


fullest favours of the fair one, he exulted in his 
triumph. 

Beatrice Vernay was equally proud. She had cap- 
tivated a man hitherto regarded as invulnerable; she 
flattered, caressed, was petulaut and indulgent by turns, 
loaded him with favours one day, and, lest they should 
pall, was coy and chary the next. She liked her com- 
plete dominion over his soul, and accepted his lavish 
gifts as if she were a queen conferring royal honour. 
But there came a time when he grew imperious, and 
she, fearing to lose her ascendancy, yielded point 
after point, until she had given all. Then she was in 
his power. 

At length their passion exhausted itself, and began 
te exhibit signs of decay. 

Caréless one hour, tyrannical the next, jealous and 
neglectful by turns, she could not but weary of such 
an admirer, and bethink herself how she should best 
seek relief. 

And yet, with a strange vanity she clung to the fact 
of his love; she shrank ‘rom the thought of his entire 
forgetfulness, and descended to petty arts, that angered 
him 


Differences ensued, which culminated at last into 
& desperate, bitter quarrel. 


The next day she disappeared so mysteriously, that | 


no immediate clue could be obtained. 

He spent a few days in anxiety not very deer or 
entire; then gradually a feeling of alarm rose in his 
mind. Perhsps, too, some remnant of tendernéss, 
scarcely counted on before, asserted itself with new 
force, for, after weeks of vain search, it grew into 
positive fear, torturing suspicion. He vowed solemnly 
that if he could once again clasp her to his heart, he 
would offer her the only reparation in his power— 
miatriage. Vain repentance—useless promise ! 

The river that had held the secret so long, cast it 
forth at last—a disfigured corpse, with long black hair, 
whose richness had Leen his dcligut, and a gold brace- 
let still clasping one arm, the only recognizable things 
about her. 

He knew—what the world could never see—that 
his harshness had driven her to this unhappy doom. 
For awhile hia brain seemed to run riot in mad, fierce 
prayers and wishes, as if his punishment was greater 
than he could bear. Society grew insupportable, and 
he rushed to desert wastes or mountain wildness to 
find something akiu to his own desperate heart. 

Weary of roving, at length, he bethought himself 
of the solitary house at Riysdell, and bent his steps 
thither, taking with him the old woman who had been 
Beatrice’s nurse and foster-mother. In spite of their 
dissimilarity, a strong tie had always existed between 
them, and it was like expiation to him to have this 
reminder of his sin continually before him, to be patient 
with her querulousness, and all the infirmities of 
rapidly-approaching old age. 

Five years since the death of Beatrice 
Vernay. He had suffered untold pangs of remorse ; 
he nod vepented; and, overliving his unhallowed pas- 
sion, had learned a sweeter lesson amid ennobling in- 
fluences. And now he leftall to Vivia Richmond. As 
she elected, he would do. If years of waiting and 
better, truer life would render him more fit for her 
= society, the burden should be taken up cheer- 

uliy. 

She owed no one any duty beyond kindly affection ; 
there was no niche in the world where she coald’ be 
more useful, or, she said, with a little thrill, better 
beloved. So she placed both hands in his. 

Hugh Etheridge climbed the steep path leading to 
his lonely home with a light and joyous heart. Never 
brad there been such a hope to his life. He cleared the 
rade stone steps at a bound, and entered the kitchen. 
The fire on the hearth had smouldered to ashes. 
Almost impatiently he called Hagar, and when she did 
not answer bis summons, sought her through the halls. 
She came out like a grey spectre, her wan face 
startled beyond description. 

* Don't,” she said, in a strange, hollow voice. “She 
is in there—Beatrice.” 

He walked in the apartment, rendered more sacred 
by that brief stay of Vivia’s. On the couch lay the 
wreck of that beauty he had once perilled his soul for. 


“ Hugh!” and her tone, though a whisper, was still | 








She had gone to Scotland under an assumed name. 
The deep flush on her face implied that she could not 
bring herself te tell the man she had once loved the 
whole truth at that moment. The bracelet she had 
given to a friend, and this had led to the supposed 
recognition. Exhausted beyend any further conver- 
sation, she was content fo lie and listen to him. 

That night he wrestled with a new temptation, and 
conquered. He could not trust himself to see Vivia 
again, so he wrote, and awaited the answer with 
strange calmness. He knew there could be but one 
course, with her for arbiter, and when it came, he had 
no new struggle to endure. 

But his generous proposal touched the unhappy 
womar’s soul. Much as she still loved him, she 
would not listen to it.’ She had fallen still lower after 
leaving him, andthe only reparation she asked at his 
hands was a place were she might die in peace. Her 
prayer was granted. Patient eyes watched her, a 
gentle voice led het repentant soul to the only true 
refuge, and at the last a brother’s hands closed the 
weary eyes, shutting in their dangerous loveliness 
for ever. 

And so Hugh Etheridge came back to peace, hope, 
and love; and in after years Vivia rejoiced that her 
lot had been linked with his. A. M. D. 





ROSALIE GILBERT. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 





Tue morning sur rose bright and red over the blue 
waves that wash the shores of South America; 
the soft, tropical breezes swept along the azure sky 
which bert above the scene, and the finny tribes darted 
like beams of light in sportive gambols through the 
deep. 

A sail, one solitary ‘sail, broke in upon the mo- 
notony of the vast expanse of sky and ocean, that 
immensity of grandeur and sublimity. Since the 
morning of the day before, she had lain with drooping 
wing like some sleeping sea-bird upon the silent 
waters, her snow-white sails idly rustling against her 
lofty masts, as she rolled lazily to and fro in the 
heavy ground-swel!; but now she had caughta newly- 
wakened breeze, her canvas was all expanded, and she 
was gliding’onward along her watery path, with the 
speed of a fatcon. 

She was a large brig, some four hundred tons 
burthen, sharp and long, like the clippers of our own 
day, and with a breadth of beam so great that it 
seemed as if it would be impossible to capsize her, 
though a hurricane should pour its fury upon her. 

Her decks were white and clean and an air of order 
and decorum was visible in the cut of her sails, the 
fashion in which her rigging was flemished down, 
and the quiet manner in which the several duties of 
the crew were carried on. . 

Amidships of the craft was mounted upon a pivét a 
long, brass forty-two pounder, which was kept ss‘ 
bright as polished silver, and reflected back the burn- 
ing rays of the tropical sun like some resplendent 
mirror, while in groups around the deck stood the 
athletic sailors in their snow-white dresses, conversing 
in low tones, and occasionally casting long and 
anxious glances ever the surface of the surrounding 
sea. 

The captain, a short, swarthy, ferocious-looking 
fellow, with sun-burned face and bushy whiskers, was 
walking briskly to and fro the quarter-deck, con- 
versing with the mate, who, like himself, had little in 
his personal appearance to recommend him to the 
favour of the physiognomist. They were both dressed 
in a ‘kind of uniform—a plain blue coat with anchor 
buttons, and gold-laced caps, while around their 
capacious waists were bound large red silk saslies, 
such as aresometimes worn by the officers of the army 
while on duty. 

“ Well, Stanton,” said the commander to his sub- 
ordinate, “I suppese, if this wind should hold, we will 
be enabled to reach Casper’ Island by to-morrow night. 
I’m very anxious to get in, for-my provisions are run- 
ning short, and there seems te be no t of falling 
in with anything. I believe that all the trading ves- 


Could he refuse this prayer, | 
| the 


t scent of me, and steer in some other 
or I can't get asight of one. Confound 
them; the next one I re fall fn with will be apt to 
fare pea I'll make every mother’s son of them walk 
an 

“ Yes, no doubt of it—every mother’s son of them,” 
answered the mate, drily; “ but you don’t say anything 


“There you are again, Jenkins, always throwing 


| off to me about saving the life of that girl when we 


made the last capture. You yourself will admit that 
she is surpassingly beautiful.” 

“Yes, she is beautiful. But what upon earth can 
you do with her? She will only be a burden upon 
our hands, and should she live, and we ever be brought 
before a court of justice, her evidence would go hard 
against us. I move that we poison her.” 

“No, no; that shall not be done,” answered the 
captain, in a stern tone of voice. “I command here, 
and it is for me to judge what is best. It is for me to 
command—it is for you to obey. You ask what I am 
going to do with her. I answer that I am going to 
make her my wife when I reach the island.” 

“Tmpossible—she will never consent ——” 

“Consent er not, my wi she shall be. My mind 
is made up on that subject, and it will be of no use to 
attempt to dissuade me from it. But here she comes 
—go forward and set the men at work to repair the 
long-boat, which was damaged in the last brush.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the mate, and took his depar- 
ture from the quarter-deck. 

A tall and elegant young lady came up the ladder 
leading from-the cabin, and seating herself upon a 
settee extending across the stern of the vessel, gazed 
long and wistfully over the wide-spreading waters of 
the heaving sea. She was apparently some nineteen 
or twenty years of ~ ©, with regular and agreeable 
features, remarkably white and even teeth, and with a 
form at once  Prage tee and voluptuously matured. Her 
dark brown hair hung negligently in showers over 
her alabaster shoulders, and her dark blue eyes were 
dim, as if by recent weeping. She seemed listless and 
low-spizited, and lost in a sort of dreamy reverie as 
she gazed over the sparkling sea, but her reverie 
was coon to be disturbed. 

“Well, miss,” said the captain, who had sauntered 
up unperceived to where she was sitting, for her 
thoughts had been wandering elsewhere, “ well, miss, 
what do you think of your present prospects ? ” 

“They are gloomy enough,” answered the young 
lady, sadly; “how could they be otherwise? My 
friends and parents slain by your orders, and myself a 
prisouer on board a piratical vessel.” 

“ Hold, young lady, not so fast, if you please. We 
of this profession do not care about being called by 
hard names. Free-traders is our title.” 

“T care not by what name you are known,” answered 
the Se firmly. ‘ You are no less a villain.” 

“ Yes, because I took the vessel in which you were 
a passenger, made your old father and mother, your 


lover (I suppose he was), and all the crew walk the 
plank, and spared you for my own pi you cal 
me a villain. Well, you will get ta down amaz- 


ingly before you have been many months in my 
power. Where was your vessel from ?” 

‘London; we were bound for Rio Janeiro, where 
we were to spend the winter, and expected to have 
been in next week, when your vessel bore down and 


captured us.” 

And that young officor—who was he? Your 
lover, I suppese! Oh, you needn't blush so—I know 
he was; I knew at the first glance, and so I threw 
him overboard, because I didn’t wish there should be 
any impediment to my union with you.” 

“To your union with me?” said the young girl, 
with a shudder. 

b “ Ay, to yotit union with me, madam, You needn't 
shrink so, and tremble. What did you suppose I 
saved you for, and destroyed the others?” 

“Tm sure I can’t tell.” 

“T oan then. You are to become my wife when we 
reach Casper Island, whither we are now bound.” 

“Tl die first!” 

“So many a girl has said before, but they all came 
to it in time—they all come to it, and so will you.” 

“ Oh, that Ru were living!” 

“Yes, yes, t's all very well. But he’s dead 
enough, I can tell you. But who was that young 
officer?” 

“Rupert Stanfield, a lieutenant in the royal navy. 
He was going out to Rio to join his ship, the Mon- 
tague, and we chanced to be passengers in the same 
vessel. 

" ni hy py knew him before you met on board 
the dai 

“ Never.” 

“Tis well—yow’ll never know him again, The 
sharks have feasted upon his manly -limbs long ere 
this,” 

And so the gallant brig sailed on o’er the laughing 





sea, as if unconscious of the worn a sin she bore; 
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the breeze sung merrily among her mazy rigging, the 


glad waves sparkled in the sunshine, and the white- 
winged craft sped on.- 

Rosalie Gilbert was the daughter of a wealthy Eng- 
lish gentleman who resided in the Isle of Wight. A 
short. time prior to the epening of our tale, he had ex- 
hibited symptoms of a pulmonary complaint, which 
induced his medical adviser to recommend that he 
should spend the winter in a tropical clime. 

Acting upon this recommendation, he had sailed 
from London in a barque for Rio Janeiro, taking with 
him his wife and daughter, tle young already 
introduced to the notice of the reader. Four weeks 
the barque had glided on towards her destined port, 
and everything went on pleasantly. 

Nor was the pleasure marred by the presence of a 
young lieutenant ia the British navy, who, in obedience 
te orders received from the admiralty, had taken 
passage in the vessel with tle intention of joining the 
Montague, the flag-ship of the Brazil squadron. He 
was a young man of agreeable manners and a culti- 
vated mind, and a warm friendship sprang up between 
him and the beautiful Rosalie, cut off as they were 
from the busy world, and thrown almost constantly 
into each other’s society, which soon ripened inte the 
dee love. In fact, they had obtained the sanction 
of the parents, and it was a settled thing that they 
should be united when the barque should arrive at 
her destined haven. 

But alas! their dream of bliss was destined to be 
broken in upon by a most terrible and unlooked-for 
catastrophe, When within a few days’ sail of Rio, a 
piratical vessel, with a large black flag floating at her 
peak, bore down and gave chase to the defenceless 
merchantman. She was but a dull sailer, andina 
few hours the fleet brig was alongside;: the captain, 
crew, and passengers, with the exception of Rosalie, 
were relentlessly thrown overboard, the barque was 
plundered of everything valuable, and being set on 
‘fire, was quickly wrapped in flames, while the corsair, 
‘having completed her mission of destruction, filled 
away, and stood off for the haunt of her crew, bearing 
with her the insensible form of the maiden, a captive 
in their hands. 

Afar on the coast of the Seuth Atlantic, where per- 
(petual summer reigns throughout the livelong year— 
where the music of the singing birds is from 
early morn to setting sun, mingling with the low 
mermur of the laughing waves—on a spot where 
bounteous Nature seems to have showered dewn her 
richest gifts, rises tlre lovely Island of Casper, the 
brightest jewel that sparkles upon the slumbering 
bosom of that tranquil sea. 

Its precise latitude and longitude is not essential, 
so we shall merely state that at the opening ef our 
tale, it had remained undiscovered and unknown to 
all save the officers and crew of that piratical brig 
wiiich we have before described to our readers, 

Carlo Mauran, the head of that redoubtable gang of 
freébooters, in traversing the waters of that then un- 
frequented coast, in search of such few ships as might 
chance to pass that way, had discovered the existence 
of that little verdant isle, and it at once struck him 
that it would afford him an excellent place to recruit 
when wearied with the active nature of his pursuits. 

A settlement was therefore formed upon the banks 
of «@ little creek which wound its course inland 
ameng the mountains in a zigzag direction, and which 
afforded an ample depth of water to admit vessels 
even larger than the brig; and there a village was 
constructed, frail in its materials, it is true, but still 
strong to protect the pirates from the heavy 
rains that periodically deluged the island. 

Here they were wont to resort, in order to recruit 
their energies, which were often exhausted by the 
hazardous kind of life they were compelled to lead, 


and here were left any sick or disabled members of |’ 


their commanity, when necessity or love of excite- 
ment prompted them to take their vessel and put to 


Bea, 

It was a. bright, sunny afternoon in the early au- 
tumn, when the soft breezes rustled among the 
branches of the lofty palms and cocoas that studded 
the island, and threw in sombre shade the virgin 
earth below. Upon a hill, overlooking the sea, stood 
a group of ten or twelve seamen, invalid members of 
the piratical. community, who appeared anxiously 
scanning the horizon in search df some object, and 
anon passing remarks upon the weather, and such 
other matters as they chanced to be conversant with. 
One of the number had a spy-giass in his hand, and 
ashe gazed over tlie blue stretch of waters, kling 
and flashing in the sunlight, he reported, from time 
to time, to his comrades the result of his observations. 

“T tell you, lads, it must be the Raven; I know 
her by the eut of her fore-topsail. You know what a 
reach we gave it the last time we had it down for 

” 


re, 
“Yes,” answered one of the others; “ but it is not 


time to expect her, She has not been gane more thap 
J and imprecations arope on every side, wile the goblet 


@ month er so” 


“Oh, the skippex’s getting tired of them ere long 
cruises. I heered him say, not leng ago, he meant to 
get him a wife, when he fell in with a pretty girl 
aboard seme one of the vessels he nabbed, and then 
settle down, and let the mate have the brig for awhile | 
to try his luck.” 

“Yes, and that’s the secret of his return now, I 
recken,” replied the man with the glass; “for, if there 
isn’t a female on the quarter-deck of that brig, then 
my name isn't ‘Tom Harris.” 

“ And so there is,” said several of the gang, gazing 
through the glass in rotation; “that is the Raven, 
standing in for the land under ali canvas, and there's 
a lady there too.” 

* And I must go down and get the captain's house 
in order for its new mistress, I su 1” muttered 
Harris, “or I'll be apt to catch a few dry knocks about 
the ears when he comes,” 

And the corsairs departed from the hill, and took 
their way towards their rudely constracted village, in 
order to put everything in good order against the 
arrival of the working portion of their community. 

Meanwhile the brig was gliding in under a press of 
canvas, and soon she pointed her bewsprit between 
the two headlands which marked the entrance of the 
creek, and stood boldly up the marrow and winding 
channel until nearly abreast of the bamboo-thatched 
village; when clewing up her sails in “ regular man- 
of-war fashiou,” and rounding gracefully to, heranchor 
was let go with a loud splash into the quiet waters, 
awaking echoes of that lonely spot, and swinging 
slowly vound, so as to bring her buoy up stream. 

The Raven lay sileutly in her berth, the black em- 
blem of her fearful calling floating out lazily on the 
sunny breeze, and all her towering spars and unfurled 
eanvas reflected in the clear depths of those translucent 
waters, 

No sooner was the anchor down than the gig of the 
captain was lowered, and that worthy, handing the 
trembling form of Rosalie into the stera, quickly fol- 
lowed, and ordered his coxswain to pull for the shore, 
But tev words were spoken during the passage, which 
lasted but a few moments; and when the bows of the 
gig were ran apon the yellow sandy beach, the captain 
leaped cut, and taking the lady by the arm, conducted 


her te a house a little apart from the others, and having 
more pretension to style than ized a large 
n of them. 


“ Here, madam, will be your home,” said Mauran, 
as he entered with his charge, ‘ You see the place is 
tolerably well fitted up; you will have one of the boys 
to wait upon you, and attend to your wants; and 
yonder,” pointing to a door, “ will be your apartment, 
I do not wish to use force to compel you to become 
mine, but rest aesured that the sooner you consent to 
thé arrangement, the better it will be for you. Mine 
you must be, and mine you shall be, with or without 
your consent; but I will give you a few days to 
consider upon it, before proceeding to carry cut my 

ns.” 

“ Then you consent to give me a few days’ respite?” 
said the captive maiden, while her downcast eyes 
sparkled for a moment with all their wonted 
brilliancy. “ You will not at once proceed to ex- 
tremities ?” 

“Qh, no, I have no reason to do that. You are 
safely in my power, and cannot escape me, But on 
secoad thougit, I will only give you until to-morrow 
morning to deliberate. ‘I'o-night we are all to have 
a jollification or caronse, and IT cannot attend to you; 
but to-morrow morning the priest shall make us one, 
We have a priest here, madam, such a one as he is.” 
_ Saying this, the ruffien ruse and took his departure, 
casting a hateful leer upon his hapless victim, as he 
left the room, and went whistling towards the humbler 
quarters of his men. 

“So, so,” murmured Rosalie Gilbert, when she was 
left alone. “The villains are going to have a ca- 
rouse—are they? ‘They think they have me se- 
— in their clutches, but they shall see. Wait a 
little. 

The night set in dark and showery. It was the 
eommencement of the rainy season, and grey masses 
of clouds were gathering around the brows of the 
mountains, and wrapping their dusky forms in shrouds 
of mist and vapour, whilst afresh land-breeze was 
roughening the crests of the waves, as they leaped 
nnd danced about the jsland in wild and weird-like 
orms, 

But what cared the corsairs for the gathering storm 
without, or the leaping of the ocean waves? 

Tn a large, reed-built hall, now brightly lighted by 
innumerable lamps, was placed @ Jong table, which 
feirly groaned beneath the weight of rich wines and 
viands, Mer the pirates had plundered fiom many a 


peacefyl bar! 

At the head of this table was seated the captain, 
while ranged along its sides sat the other meinbera of 
that unholy fraternity, now deep in their wassail and 
their cups. Songs were sung, speeches made, oaths 








was drained to the very dregs. And when there 
chanced to be a pause in all this drunken revelry, the 
heavy rain could be heard pouring down upon the 
thatched roof like a deluge. 

Let us now return to Rosalie Gilbert. No sooner 
had the darkness descended upon the island, and the 
noises from the banqueting-hall convinced her that 
the revel had commenced, than, rising to her feet, sho 
started out of the house, and began to reconnoitre the 
premises. She was a brave girl, and having been 
reared in the Isle of Wight, she had been familiar 
with boats and their management from her earliest 
childhood. So, starting off by a circuitous route, 
which led her some distance frum the little village 
where she would have been in danger of meeting with 
some of the corsairs, she proceeded @t once to tlie 
beach abreast of the brig, where, by good fortune, she 
found one of the quarter-boats of the vessel made fast 
to a huge palm-tree, which threw its dark shadows 
over the waters of the creek. 

To jump into this boat, cut the painter, and hoist 
the jiband mainsail—for she was sloop-rigged—was. 
but the work of an instant, and the next she was 
rapidly flying down the ereck towards the open sea 
Rosalie sat boldly at tlie helm, and directed the move- 
ments of the little craft; the land breeze filled the 
light sails, and in a short time she was rising and 
falling on the long and regular swell of tlie open sea. 

Rosalie’s plan had been to steer boldly out, and stand 
to the northward, trusting to some passing vessel to 
rescue her from her peril, and she accordingly kept 
the head of the boat in that direction, until the island 
faded from her view. 

Day after day did the brave girl steer her tiny bark 
over the southern sea, and now the few eatables which 
she had managed to secure at the house of the pirate 
captain, and bring away with her, were nearly ex— 
hausted, and starvation stared her, like some lean and 
hungry wolf, in the face, Still, she never for one 
moment regretted the step she had taken, and rejoiced 
that though she might meet with death in one of jts_ 
most terrible forms, she had, at least, escaped from in- 
famy, and preserved her honour without a stain. 


endure no longer, and the brave and high-spirited girl 
was abeut to sink from her post at the tiller, she saw 
a sail away on the very verge of the horizon. As the 
time wore on, she became convinced that the vessel 
was standing towards her, and just before sunset ehe 
had the joy of lmowing that her boat had been 
descried from the mast-lead of the strange vessel, 
which, from its immense size, she felt convinced was 
a man-of-war, " ‘ 

As the noble vessel came abreast of the beat of onr 
heroine, she threw the main-topsail to the mast, and 
displayed the chequered breadside of a line-of-batile 
ship, and in a few moments one of her quarter-boats 
was lowered, and pulled for the light eraft of Rosalié. 
She quickly learned that the ship was the Montague, 


Stansfield, had been ordered; but what was her 
astonishment—her delight, on ascending the noble 
ship, to be met at the gangway by Rupert in person! 
Sinking to the deck in a swoon, she was borne by the 


sufficiently recovered, he related to her all that had 
transpired since their separation. 


lieutenant overboard, they took it for granted that 
that would be the last of him, and gave themselves no 


taken their departure, finding a plank adrift, he swam * 


weight. On this plank he drifted about the ocean for 
two days, when he was picked up by a brig, amd’ 
carried into Rio de Janeiro, and at once joined his” 
ship, which was just about departing for @ cruise. 
The rest the reader knows. 

Rosalie at once gave such information in regard to 
the pirates as induced the admiral to endeavour to 
find their haunt, and the head of the Montague being 
turned to the south again, steered in that direction, 
until at length the lofty peaks of the island rose to 
view. The ship was run in as close to the land as 
safety would permit, and lowering down several of her 
boats, they were despatched, well armed and manned, 
te capture the corsairs. A desperate conflict ensued, 
but in the end British valour was triumphant, and the 
miscreants were completely cut to pieces. 

A large amount of specie was found at the house of 
the pirate captain, and this the admiral presented ‘to 
Rosalie, sying, as he did so, that it was entirely 
owing to her courage that the haunt of the gaug had 
ever been discovered. 

Rupert Stansfield is now a baronet, and a captain 
in the royal navy, He dwells ina splendid mansion 
in the ceunty of York, has his race-horses, his do 
his pleasure-yachts, and his hunting-grounds. He 
has also four fine, fresh-looking children, and what is 





\ 


At length, one day when exhausted nature could -: 


of seventy-four guns, to which her lover, Rupert “ ° 


young officer to the state-room; and when she had ™ 
It seems that when the pirates threw the young * 


further uneasiness about him; but being an expert 
swimmer, he succeeded in getting hold of the rudder 
chains of ‘the burning ship, and when the pirates had” ’ 


to it, and found it sufficiently buoyant to sustain his’ 


——. 
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ef them She is a noble specimen of English 
matronly beauty, with the same joyous smile upon 


more, she who was once Rosalie Gilbert, is the mother 








led' to a flight of stairs. These’ tlie descended, and 
opened the first door she came to, 
The apartment was carpeted ‘with India matting, 


her face that it wore in girlhood; and no one, to look | and contained a lounge and one or two’elairs of bam- 
at her, as slie moves with dignity and grace about her | boo, a grand piano, a harp, and—one gentleman. 


husband's halls, would suppose that the quiet Lady 
Stansfield bad ever paid a flying visit to Casper Isle, 


which now, ander another name, still gleams amid the | ing. snowy curtains of a window. 


plashing waters of that sun-lighted seuthern yi 
N. A. E. 





KITTY CARLEN’S VACATION; 
OR, THE LION OF CHINGFORD. 





“On, you blessed child! you don’t know how glad 
I am to see you!—and how charmingly you do look 
in that blue dress! Now let me see what you have iu 
your trunks.” 

Kitty Carlen laughed, but bent down and com- 
SS unstrapping a trunk, and Nettie Floyd he:ped 

or. 

“Oh, bat, Kitty, have you seen Mr. Kincade ? ” 

“Mr. Kineade?—no. Who is he?” 

“Why, our lion, little Serenity. It is strange that 
some of the girls haven't exhibited him to you.” 

“I wish you would help me uatie this knot, 
Nettio.” 

The two girls were in the chamber of an extempore 
boarding-house, furnished for the benefit of a party 
of ladies and gentlemen who wished to rusticate 
through the hot months. 

It was an odd and exceedingly nice arrangement. 
Everybody enjoyed it with a keen zest. The house, a 
large, old-fashioned, rambling building, was situated 
half a mile from the village of Harford, and bore the 
name cf Chingford. 

It had extensive grounds, under excellent cultiva- 
tion, and was just the place for the excursiouists, whe 
had reated it fer their tread-quarters. 

As is usually the case, there were more of them 
ladies than gentlemen ; after Kitty Carlen came there 
were fourteea in family, including the housekeeper 
and servants. 

Kitty had arrived that morning in answer to the 
express. message of her old friend and schoolmate, 
Neétie Floyd, that she should come. 

Coming a day earlier than was expected, Nettie was 
eff on a boating excursion. Kitty was quietly un- 
yeckieg her trunks, in the room assigned her, when 

ettie returned, suddenly, and peunced upon her. 

** Kteyy you dear, little soul, you've grown pale !— 
you work too hard at school-teaching—I know yon 
do! Buatuyou'll get rested here; we are having a 
splendid time. Oh, about Mr. Kincade—he’s magni- 
ficent, Kitty!” 

“ Ishe? n” 

* Yes; you never saw such whiskers, He rows 
capitally, and he takes one out of a carriage—oh, so 
niee!" 

Kitty hunting for something ia her trunk, laughed 
musically. 

“ba that.all he can do, Nettie?” 

“Ne. He reads Byron magnificently, and, ah, Kitty 
Curlen, you ought to hear binr sing! What are you 
gving to do, Kitty?” 

“ Lie down on this lounge a little while. I'm so 
tired.” 

“You've grown to be a dreadful ghostlike little 
thing, Kitty Carlen. What ashame that you are poor; 
you were never made.to work, Mr, Kineadecame with 
te, Desmonds; he's worth a fortune, they say. We 
areal in love with him—we, girls. His hair curls 
diviaely, and he wears such a splendid diamond 
ring!" 

“ Nettie, dear child, I dare say Mr. Kincade is well 
enough ia his way, but you bere medreadfully, talk- 
ing. about. him. Come here, and’ let me put my 
headin your lap, as l used when we, were at school 
together.” 

Nettie was examining Kitty’s undersleeves, as she 
chatted, Siie threw. them down, and came over to the 
louage. 

“ Kitty. Carlen, you arethe most discouraging girl 
to telk beaux.to Lever saw, I thought you were all 
interest.” 

Kitty emiled, faintly, with her eyes shut. She bad 
& sweet, pale, proud face, with childish dimples in the 
softly, roséstinted cheeks, and just then her brown 
hair waa unbound. Nettie watehed her young friend 
fora moment. Then she stoeped down and kissed 
her. 

“ You little, pale thing, one can't be angry with 
ou.” 

Kitty felt Nettie’s soft hand smoothing her hair; a 
delicious sensation of rest and quiet stole over her, 
thea she. knew sething more until sie aweke, late in 
the, afternoon, and found herself alone: She had 
fallen, asleep, and Nettie had Jeft her te a leng nap. 
Instantly wide-awake, she was soon bathed and 


The harp was covered by a sereen of gréen baize ; 
and the gentleman was nearly so by the log, sweep- 
He was reading, 
and did not look up—perhaps he did not hear Kitty's 
light footfall. She crossed the room, and sat down 
by a window. The apartment was evidently a music- 


room. 

The window looked out wpon the garden. Beyond’ 
was the orchard, and over the low paling Kitty could 
see a merry group gathering cherries. “A gentleman 
bad climbed iuto a cherry-tree, and was throwing the 
ruby fruit down into the aprons of the gay girls, who 
quarrelled, moek-greedily, for the largest share, Nettie 
Floyd was there, and Kitty couk! see tie proad 
Desmond girls —heiresses to fifty thousand of their 
father’s property—capering, aud we prat and laugh- 
ing as wildiy as wild Nettie Floyd herself. 

“No country girls were ever so hoydenish as those 
young ladies from town,” thought Kitty. 

“ The dew is falling now, and the air is very damp. 
Won't you take cold, sitting by that epen window?” 
said the pleasantest voice Kitty had ever heard. 

A little startled, she turned roumt. 

The studious gentleman from the opposite window 
had emerged from the misty curtain, an:i stood quietly 
in the centre of the reem, looking at her. 

Kitty was chilly, but she had not noticed it before: 
She leaned away from tie window, and the gestleman 
came forward and closed it. 

“These heavy evening dews of summer are very 
refreshing, but one cannot guard too carefully against 
too great exposure to them,” said he, and he returned 
quietly to’his bovk. 

Kitty examined him curiously from under her long, 
brown laskes, after he went back, She had obtained 
the impression that he was a physician. He was 
intellectual-looking ewough to be a professional man 
of some kind. If a doctor, he was evidently old 
enough to have learned the evil effects of the evening 
ait by experience, We was certainly nearly forty, 
with silver streaks among, his thiek, curling hair. 
He tad an intelligent, clear-cut face, and was very 
fine- looking, but Kitty didn’t think him handsome. 
Fifteen minutes passed. It began to grow dark. 
The merry group’ had come towards the house, and 
were outof sight. Kitty Carlen began to be tired, and 
to wouder where Nettie when that young lady 
danced inte the room, and atte? hugging and kissing 
Kitty, in an eestacy of the wil-lest spirits, introduced 





But her days of reereation haa nearly passed. She 

must go back to the tirésome routine of sc ool-teach- 
ing, and liye threugh another season of toil and Ione- 
liness and the want of sympathy. She tried to be 
brave and cheerful, but if was very hard to live so 
mechanically, receiving. in return for her services, 
remuneration barely eneughy to enable her to con- 
tinue them. She had no home—no loved ones en 
earth. They had all “gone before,” and it was not 
strange, that in. the darkness of her desolation she 
sometimes prayed to join them. 

She was to return to town ow Saturday. Thurs- 
day morning a party of young ladies asked her to go 
shopping with them to the next town. Nettie was 
going, and she consented to go. The party walked 
déwn to the station about nine o'clock, and were 
chatting gaily, while they waited for tie train. The’ 
whistle sounded in the distance. 

“ Passengers, please cross to the opposite platform! 
Train due im two minutes!” shouted the station- 
master. 

As the party of ladies crossed the track, a dowdily- 
dressed, coarse-locking girl, apparently s. servant 
going to a situation, crossed with them. Thestation- 
master followed her. 

“ Will amy of you ladies be kind enough to- show 
this girl witere Clark Street is when you arrive? She 
is a stranger there, and does not know in what direc- 
tion to go from the station.” 

There was ne one on the platform but the group of 
ladies from Chingferd. They all glanced at the girl. 
Nettie Floyd aud the Misses Desiond looked the otSer 
way ; but Kitty Oarlen said, pleasantly: 

“T will show ber.” 

“ Thank you, miss,” replied the station-master, wit: 
@ glance of respectful admiration. 

The train came rus'ing up. The Misses Pesmond 
gave Kitty a resentful glance, and stepped into it 
Nettie Floyd had just time to whisper, “Dear Kitty, I 
am ashamed of myself!” befere she followed them. 
Kitty netioned for the girl to go next, and, as she 
wes about to follow,.@ hand was extenJed to her 
assistance, which she instantly reeognized, by the 
diamond ring, as Mr. Kineade’s, She was a little 
startled when he followed her, and seated’ himself 
behind her, Nettie, in her sp'rit of repentance, had 
seated herself. behind thé country girl, and w»s speak~ 
ing, pleasantly to her. ‘The Misses Desmond sat 
ahead, at a distance far enough from the cause of their 
scorn to remove the opinion that they were of the 


same party And thus was the trip to G— per 
formed. 


At G——, Kitty exeused herself from the party,. 
and, saying that she would overtake, them ic @ few 
moments, went the length of several streets to point! 








to her the gentleman present, as Mr. Kincade !—then 
carried her off to the supper-room. ; 

“Who is this Mr. Kincade, Nettie? —the father o3 
your prodigy ? "asked Kitty, in a low. voice, as sle~ 
took her tea from the servant in waiting. 

Nettie stared at her in amazement, 

“That's the Mr. Kincade, himself!” she whispered. 
“Why he’s old enough te be my father,” answered 
Kitty. 

“ Well, he’s all the rage here, at all events, and 
if you want to be in fashion, you must fall in love 
with him.” 

“ 1 shall not.” 

“The more chance for the rest of us, then. I'm 
going to get him if I’ can, and realize the dream.of my 
life—possession of @ camel’s-hair shawl. [Me's alraost 
a millionaire, Kitty,” 

Three weeks passed by. Kitty discovered why. Mr. 
Kincade was the rage; he had tlie faculty of accom- 
modating himself to persons and circumstances. eo 
read Byron to the sentimental young ladies; .chatted 
sparkiugly to the piquant. ones; talked sensibly to 
the sensible ones; sang, drove, walked,,. rowed, held 
skeins of silk an’ made cat’s cradle for the childres), 
yet in all never lost his personal peculiarities—neve r 
missed identifying himself in all. He did everythin; g 
in his own eharming way ; he imitated no one—am 
was'a favourite with everybedy, Qniet little Kitty, 
Carlen he seemed hardly te notice, however. She dic | 
not come in fer an eqnal, share of. hia uttention.. He» 
was courteous to every one, and. nothing more to her. . 
Kitty's vacation was six weeks long, She was very 
sorry when the last week of her stay, came; tlie tine 
spent in Chingford had passed very happily; possibly. 
more than any one else had she enjyyed the country, 
sights and sounds. She had lived in the country. 
when a child, and had leved the wild Maisies and. bat- 
tercups, blown the down from the dandelion at seed= 
time, to see if her. wish would. come ‘to pass, male. 
wreaths of oak-leaves, and lvanted for the shy, forest 
flowers. The purple field violets had memories-for 
her which no one guessed of; the sight: of a wild 
pimperne] crowded her beart with asseeiations ; the 
distant lowing of ‘the cattle, and the seund of the 
threshing fl#il, carried her back to'the time, wher she 
did net know eare, and brouzht to her the fresks faigh ° 





dressal, and thea went quietiy out-imte the hall. It 


out her protégée’s destination. ; 

The Mince Desmond glanced askant at Mr. Kincade, : 
to see how he received this.dreadful act on the part of 
Miss Carlen. He looked supinely indifferent, and! 
before Kitty had rejoined them, had gone his own: 
way. 

They retarned ia the afternoon, Tliat was to be” 
the last eveuing but one of Kitty’s stay at Cling-— 
ford. She went dewn inte tle music-room just at 
swilight. 

Tiere was no one there tien, but wiien the room : 
had become almost dark, Mr. Kinesde came in, and 
seated himself at the piaue 

He struck the notes, and played a mellow waltz— 
thea played and sang the old Scotch ballad of “ Annie 
Laarie. 

The last note had hardly died away, when he: arose 
from his seat, and came straight to the corner where 
aK: ity tittte ‘Annie Laurie,’ what sve you tinking 
Please tell me?” . ur 

Kitty was thinking, how happy “ Annie Laurie 
thust Lave been in the possession of so fond a lever, 
and Mr. Kincade’s address startled her so that she: 

ts) ° 
or pipe protégée—tiie poer girl at the sta- 
tion? EL. iting Kitty? © 
ill Kitty did not speak. . 

That one bravely done, little Kitty; so bravely 
that it quite won my. heart, and I love you dearly, 
Kitty Carles.. Can you love me? 1 Baye watched 
your sweetface this many a day, and it, has mot dis- 
appointed me. You area sweet, brave girl -worthy 
a Netter Tot than that of a. school-teacler. Will 

ou share mine? I wil? strive t déserve you; 
tty.” . : 
ease, and liappingss-were, at Inet, Kitty Car- 

len’: for: she matriod tie ‘fon of Chingford. When 
she teased him about the grey hairs, that contrasted 
with the brown tresses-of ber ninetven. years, he teld 
her, merrily, that they were bonourabiy wou iw patient 
waiting for her. . 
' Nettie. Floyd received the annownoement. of. the 
eigagement, with a string of adjectives, whiets Kitty, 
laughing, sat down patiently to hear the end of. But 





of childhwed which sarrow so often dime 


they came-to am end, finally, and Mettis eaaght her’ 
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im her arms, and kissed her until she was breath) 
declaring she was’ glad, for sie could without.o 
camel's-hair shawl, betier than Kitty could goon kill- 
ing herself at school-tenching. E. 8..K. 
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THE RINGS OF MEDICINE. AND OF 
MYSTERY. 


For enges tell that, by ereative heaven, 
Distinctive potency to“ rins ” is given; 
And hoar exprience surely doth attest, 
The pecpliar virtue by each possessed. 
Marbodus. 
Unpzr the Roman Empire, the right of weariug 
golden.,rings remained, for several centuries, the 
exclusive privilege of senators, of magistrates, and of 
the imperial body-guard or Equites; while ali other’ 
persons. who chose to, might wear iron ones. } 
Angustus, when emperor, gave'to Antonius Musa, 
physieian, a hawdsome gold riug, for having eured 
him. of @ dangerous malady, and, iw further gratitude 
for his skill in preserving his life;-he ceded to the 
Roman doctorate, through him, the power of wearing 
the sane, with all its annexed privileges. 
From that.remote period we read that doctors 
adopted rings, frequently wearing them wpon their 





thumbs, upon which were engraved their own names, | 


or the deteminations of peculiar nostrams, Indeed, 
the ring was considered by Hippocrates as essential 
to complete the tuflet of the man of, medicine. 

“Many of these wére supposed te possess hygienic 
properties, resident either in the metallic hoop, the 
stone or gem set in it, or else in some nostrum con- 
cealed in the bil. Amulet rings for medicinal pur- 
= were greatly in fashion with ‘the Empyrics, 

roughout the: middle’ or dark ages. Michaelis; a 
physician at Letpsic, tad a ring thade of the tooth of 
@ sea-horse, by which he pretended to cure all disvases, 
Rings of tead mixed with quicksilver were wsed 
against headache; if simply made of yold,'they were 
supposed to cure St. Anthony's fire; but if duscribed 
with mayio words, their power was irresistitile, 

Faith in, amulets, chavs, and medicinal rings was 
#0 universe! iv the ancient world, that the whole-art 
of medicine, consisted, to @ very considerable degree, 
‘of directions for their application. Even in our own. 
day, the wonderful influence of the imagination in the 
‘cure of diseases is well kuown.. A motion of the 
hand, ora glance of the eye, sill throw. a weak or 
ereduleus person into a fit; and a pill made of bread— 
if takeu with sufficient faith —will effect a cure quicker 
than all the drugs iv the pharmacopaia. ; 

There were two varieties of the medical ring—the 

‘one used for surgical operations, the other adopted by 
physicians, “The surgeou, with cuffeturned up, and 
‘showing nothing on his hands but a cestly ring, could 
approsch the timid patient without difficulty, and 
laying them gently on the skin, chatting facetiously 
at the'same time, (for your surzeon is never so jocosa 
as just previous to an operatiou,) he could press a 
spring agaiust a lancet, wiich, darting fortls, ‘swift 
‘andi pun.ent asa horvet’s sting, into the vdie he de- 
signed to open, was as instantly retracted) and while 
‘the sufferer resented ‘the pain with indignant surprise, 
‘\the'blind assassin was holdiny a basin under 
‘the wound, aud patting the excited martyr on the 
‘baok, congratulating Lim on his admirable courage 
“and stuic indifference to pain.” ‘The rivgs of phy- 
sieians, though the functions assigued te them were 
«more diversified, proluced ne such strikingly effica- 
scious effects as those of their chirurgieal ‘brethren ; 
still they enjeyed a wide repute, and were constantly 
vprescribed in a great variety vf muladies. - 

The idea of wearing rings on the fourth finger of 

‘the left, hand (because of .« supposed artery there 
which wemt.to the heart) was carried so far that. this 
finger was called Medicus, and the old physiciaus 
would stir up their samedi ts aud oti with, it; 
because vo youom. could adh.re ito wt, “ but it will 
-effond a man,and communicate itsesf te the heart.” 

Alexauder ‘I'rallianus, a doctor sof ancient. fame, 
speaks with great assurance of aa\ivon ring, of lis 

vown: devising, whieh wus invaludile to hypochop- 
driaes aud that class of dyspeptics wfllieted with what 





are popularly known, as the * blueidevils”—a disorder ' 


whieh physicians now, often vaipily, seek to ‘exorcise 
“with blae pill. ft was, no doulxt, the kaown' mag- 


‘netic qualities of iron which tirst recommended rings - 
of this metal ia the treatment of diseases, ‘Phe same 


physician, who flourished in the fourth century, ‘in 
pan br to eure the ovlic, directs the weating of « ring 
engraved with the figure of Herenies strangling ‘the 
Nemean lion. Rigs made from the chaits of crimi- 
nals ‘aud irom used in 'the construction ‘af ' gibbets, 
have been considered efiicacious:in cures of headache 
and ether complaints. 

Besides these rmys, whose warative properties octu- 


: pied only some portion of the ansulur strictire, there 


were others wheily remedial. ‘hese disinfected ‘the 


’ most “poisemeus -etmusphere, and ‘kept -playue end 


Carnelian.— A dangeroxs ‘hemorrhage, which neither 








arin at a dista Confidence in such rings pre- 
vailed in England even. to the reign of ny na 
beth, to whom her gallant Lord Chancellor, Hatton, 
sent one, with minute instructions: “A ring 
agaivast infected air,.te be wormin. * * * of her 
bosom,” 

"The stones or gems set in rings were supposed not 
only to exercise great control-over diseases, but also 
to possess much mystical power, Covered with in- 
cantations, or Coptic and Hebrew characters, their 
efticacy over the imayination was said to be truly 
wouderinl. A few of these gems, set in rings, with 
their peculiar properties, were as follows : 
Agate.—This' stone was lela in*much esteem for all 

‘diseases of eyes, and rendered the wearer 

Me et prudent, and amiable. ‘hus says Mar- 

us! 


The agate on the wearer strength bestows, 
With ruddy health his fresh complexion glows. 
Amber cured all complaints of the throat, and dreve 
away venomous animals. 
Amethyst sharpened the wit, diminished sleep, and re- 
sisted poisons; 
Fie for its power to check the fumes of wine, 
. ve (different species yields the bounteous mine, 
Beryl conferred wealth aud promoted happiness: 
This potent gem, found in fair India’s mines, 
With mutual love the wedded couple binds. 
Calcedony procured yietory to him that weareth it on 
his person : 
But pierced or worn upon the neck or hand, 
A sure success pai a ‘twill command. 


sedatives, «whsorbents, nor yet astringents could con- 
trol, would cease as soou as. the patient donned a 
blood-red carnelian : 
Its friendly iniimence checks the rising frey, 
Aud chases spites and quarrels far away. 
Chrysolite expelled devile, and, if held in the left, band, 
it evvied and checked fevers = 
Encased in zold, its strong protective might, 
Deives far away the terrors of the night. 
Coral was an autidete agdinst nervoasness, and “ hin- 
dered the delusiens’of ‘tlre devil :” 
*Pwill from thy crops avert the. arrowy bail, 


And with abundance bless the smiling vale. q 


Crystal drove away ‘evil dreams, iend baffled beth 
witchcraft and aickedness. 

Diamond.—“ The ‘shampion of gems,” if worn in ‘a 
ring or near tlie heart, preserved from swooning: 
Baffles the venom draught, flerce quarrels heal, 
Madness appeases and stays th foeman's steel. 
Emerald was an enemy to all impurity, and enabled 

the wearer’to foresee future events + 
Wear it with reverence due, ‘twill wealth bestow, 
And words persuasive from'thy Tips will flow. 
Hyacinth secuyed sleep more infallibly than opium: 
On ai? thy. wanderings honours shall attend, 
And noxious air shall ne'er thy health o: 

Jasper was held by the ancients “in greater medical 
esteem than was any gther stone, It cured dropsies, 
and drove away fevers: 

‘Hung round the néck, it eases travail's throes, 

‘and guards the wearer from approaching: woes. 
Jet was strongly recommended to-married ladies : 

{t cures’the dropsy ; shaky’teeth are fixed, 

‘Washeil with the powdered stone in water mixed. 
Magnet : 


It gives the power to argue and to'teach, \ 
Grate ‘tothe tongue, persuasion te the speech. 
Opal was said to sliarpen’the sight of the wearer, and 
to cleud tlie eyes of those around Him. 
Ruby vest cained fury and wrath ; cuted diseases of the’ 
eyesaigd pains in the liver. 
Sapphire -procured forthe wearer fayour with princes, 
picifie d-enemiesyand freed from.enchantments: 
B st¢he who dares to wean this;gem divine, 
LL ike snow, in perfect chastity must shine. 
Topaz :1' é 
( )ne only virtue nature grantsthis stone— 
' Thoseto relieve -who under hemorrhoids groan, 
Turquoise, if worw in a ring of gold, will preserve the 
weaver from falls and bruises ; wor, when ona jour- 
ne ry, Will his hevse tire or throw him: dt)destroyed 
@ simosity, aud appeased diseord between man and 
¥ rife. 
] “he use of amulets (worn in rings for convenience) 
to ‘éure* diseases or to ‘avert danger, was common 
an ong iguoraut @hristians in very early, times, nor is 
ths superstition yet extinet. ‘St. Chrysostom. thun- 
de ced against them/as did St. Basil, which shows that 
th gs delusion of trying to cure diseases: without, physic, 
Ww as deeply ‘ruvted in the hearts.of some of their,fol- 
ke evens. 
But some of tre saints and sages were as credulous 
fs docters, in ‘ascribing curative powers, to certain 
) Sings! Roth St Vaxostine and Clement of Alexandria 


Men who he spent all upon physicians’ feea, 

Nor ever slept, nor known ene moment's ease, 

Restered as roaches sound, and all as brisk as bees, 
entirely threngh the intervention of rings. 

St. Augustine details, with minuteness, the ease ef 
a woman who, by wearing a ring in a girdle sonud 
her loins, enclosing @ portion of a sheep's caleulns, 
was effectually cured of a deep-seated organic dis- 
ease. 

Hugo, bishop of Grenoble, was said to have per- 
formed wonderful cures by means of a ring, and, 
even after his death, while the sacred corpse lay im 
state, mothers bravglt their little anes te touch his 


bier. 

Edward the Confessor possessed a ring capable of 
euring epilepsy, and tradition assigns Jeseph of 
Arimethea as its original owner, 

The rayal touch fer the cure of another complaint 
probably originated the story of this ring; tle prac- 
tice continued till Queen Anne’s reign; and Dr. Joha- 
son was the last patient who, asa child, was brought 
to the palace to experience its benefit. 

Lucian, in his prayer to Mercury, beseeches that 


sai his youth, and bestow upon kim.all sublanary 


188. 

We are told that Execustus, tyrant of the Phocians, 

was accustomed to wear two enchanted rings, by the 

elivking of which against each other, he discovered 

the fitting season for his enterprises; nevertheless, he 
rished by assassination, though previously warned 

y the magic seund, 

To prove that ladies’ rings might eccasionally be- 

come chirurgically serviceable in sword-cuts, we may 
cite the fullowing case as of interest: 
“ Reginalda, tue lovely daughter of Haqyin, whilst 
nursing, like another Rebecca, a wounded kuight, be- 
thought her to place a ring in the yawning ca Ite 
contact immediately putting new Jife into the inflamed 
parts, healtiy granulations shortly appeared, and the 
fortunate yeuth was soon restored to health. Now it 
would be unpardonable to suppress the sequel. As 
the gentleman got well, his yurse fell sick—dan- 
gerously sick; and, when pressed by her anxious 
father to reveal the cause, she frankly told him that 
the knight whose wounds she had tended, had inflicted 
mpon ber a much deeper wound, and from the 
symptoms she felt convinced that nothing but the 
game remedy which bad healed him could heal her, 
and she.could only recover on the application of a ring 
bestowed by his hand. When the grateful and happy 
knight, knew that his benefactress lay sick, and that 
the oure for ber disorder was in his power, he begged 
for an interview ; and, after a few interesting words 
of explanation, which seemed greatly to relieve her, 
he put the finishing stroke to the patient’s con- 
valescence by lovingly passing the pledge-ring eyer 
ver fair ” 

Divination, by rings is called “dactylomancy.” It 
svas,perioxmed by suspending the ring by, a fine thread 
over.~ round table, onthe edge of which were made 
@ nwaber of marks, with the twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet. ‘Phe ring, in vibrating over the table, 


| stops over certain letters, which, being joined together, 


afforded the required answer. 

Pineda takes from the Arabian tongue a relation 
worthy, of the ‘ Arabian Nights,” from which it would 
seem: that Solomon was more indebted to his ring for 
the very complimentary visit paid by the Queen ef 
‘Sheba than to his extraordinary wisdom. ‘Thys suas 


ithe -tradition,.as given by an able contributor to a 


London, magazine :— 

* As.the Uebrew King was one day, hastening to the 
River Jordan to bathe, he was accosted on the bank 
.by.two ‘Jively.ladies, who, entering into conversation, 
soon inveigled him into giving up his ring imto their 
eustoly, svhen (not caring that the monarch should 
retain his wisdom, but, the coutrary,) one of them threw 
it. spartively iuto the stream ; and both seon had the 


J satisfaction of seeing ti.at the loss of his signet had 


rendered Solomon as foolish as themselves. | The 
glittering jewel, in the meantime, was swalowed by a 
Jarge fish, whose intellect was, so little improved'by 
the bait, that-he alluwed himself, shortly afterward, to 
be caught and taken tothe palace. “The cook, on dis- 
covering the ring as be cleaned the fish, brought it to 
his, royal ynaster, who, replacing it om !iis fluger, re- 
covered, thereon, full possession of his wits qud wis- 
a 


om. 
In “ Edwards’ Histery” we are referred to a beautiful 
Syrian legend, jin which « ring is ,made to play an 
interesting. part upon the fiugers ofa maiden, whe is 
able to know of the gvod or evil fortune and faith of her 
absent lover, through its changes. He, on giving it, 
had informed her:—‘“ If good fortune bé With’ me, it 
will retain, its brigituess; if evil, dim. “If I céase to 
love, .and,the grave opens for me, it will beoume 
black.” 
Fitful changes then come and go upon ‘the ring, as 
the.light. aud. shadow of love accompany the roving 
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Notices of thaumaturgical rings, of an antiquity long 
anterior to those made such by the saints, and used 
against Satan, occur in many Pagan writers; amongst 
these, mone is more famed than that of Gyges, ac- 
mo of which are given by Plato, by Tully, and by 

icero. 

This ring had the remarkable ua rty of rendering 
the wearer, as he might please, blo of in visible, ac- 
cording to the direction of the besil. This Gyges 
was a shepherd in the pay of King Candaules, and as 
he was wandering over the plains of Lydia during 
violent storm, he took shelter in a cave near where 
his flocks were browsing, where he discovered a huge 
bronze horse, with windows and doors in its side. 

Guriosity impelled the shepherd to crawl into the 
brazen quadruped, where he beheld a colossal corpse, 
with a ring on one finger; and cupidity induced him 
te steal what seemed to be a common ornament. 
Under the security afforded by this ring, he plotted 
first against the king's honour by making love to the 
queen, and then against his life, in which assassination 
she assisted him, obtaining for the reward of this 
double act of treachery his wicked accomplice as a 
wife, and succession to the vacant throne. 

Some of the finest scenes in Ariosto are brought out 
through a magic ring. When worn en the finger, it 
preserved from spells; and carried in the mouth, con- 
cealed the possessor from view. Thus in the “Or- 
lando Furioso, where Ruggiero had Angelica in the 

forest and secure from sight, she discovers the magic 
ring upon her finger, which her father had given her 
when she first entered Christendom, and which had 
delivered her from many dangers. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the extent 
to which annular fascination might reduce the doughty 
‘heart of a hero, is that of Charlemagne: — 

“This mighty monarch loved a certain mistress so 
passionately that, for the eajoyment of her society, he 
totally neglected his imperial duties. While the 
court was in a state of great uneasiness at the strange 
vehemeace of so disastrous a passion, the lady was 
taken ill in the city of Cologne, and shortly after, to 
the great relief of his statesmen, she died. (Now 
cemes the wonderful part of the relation.) Death did 
not abate an iota of Charlemagne’s ardent devotion, or 
break the spell that bound him to her. The dead 
body being embalmed, he caused it to be dressed and 
placed on a couci:; then taking his seat by the side of 
the senseless clay, he would, in his infatuation, appeal 
to it for comfort and counsel. The venerable Bishop 
of the Cathedral of Cologue, who considered a living 
beauty was preferable to the remains of a departed 
one, rabuked his severeign for his wicked passion, 
and révealed to him the important secret that his love 

* arose from a ‘charmed ring’ that lay under the tongue 
- of his mummy mistress. Whereupon the bishop, 
putting his finger into the mouth of the embalmed 
belle, distinctly felt the circlet under the tongue, 
‘which he removed. When the emperor saw, as he 
now did, disenchanted, the ghastly features that so 
“long fascinated him, he turned away in disgust, and 
gave immediate orders for its interment. And now 
the poor bishop, who had pocketed the ring, found 
himself sorely annoyed by its pessessien, for the 
monarch, still spell-bound to the owner of it, became 
as affectionate towards the bishop as he previously 
was to his mistress. ‘To be freed from these vexatious 
caresses, the persecuted ecclesiastic took the ring to 
“the environs of Aix, and there threw it into a lake or 
marsh. A year or two after, the emperor happened to 
“be attracted to the site of the submerged ring, and 
found such attractions in the ‘dismal swamp,’ that 
here he determined to end his days, and hither 
accordingly the court was transferred. First, a noble 
palace; next, a fine cathedral ; and then a flourishing 
town appeared in rapid succession; and from that 
time to the present Aiz-la-Chapelle has ever been a 
favourite pk fashionable place of resort, though few 
‘ere aware of the reason.” 

The Germans have a legend connected with this 
ying. It runs thus:—Charlemagne, although near 
his dissolution, lingered in agony till the bishop 
caused the lake to be dragged, and silently placing the 
talisman on the person of the dying monarch, his 
struggling soul passed peacefully away. 

This talisman is said to be now in the pessession of 
Louis Napoleon; but it is described as a small nut, in 
a gold filagree envelope, found round the neck of 
Qharlemagne on the opening of his tomb, and given 
by the city of Aix-la-Chapelle to Bonaparte, and by 
him to his favourite Hortense, Queen of Holdand, 
at whose death it descended to her son, Napoleon 


1II. 

Within twenty-five years (we copy from Edwards) 
a new means has been eontrived for deluding the 
public, in the ferm of rings, which are to be worn 
upon the fingers, and are said to prevent the occur- 
rence of, and to cure diseases. They are called gal- 
vailic rings. 

Although by the contact of the two metals of 
which they are composed an extremely minute current 


of electricity is generated, still, frem the abeurd man- 
ner in which the ring is manafactured, displaying the 
most profound ignurance of the laws of magnetism, 
no trace of the mimwte current traverses the finger; 
so that a wooden ring; of none at all, would have 
precisely the same effect ae rézarde the One 
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IMPROPER, BUT RESPECTABLE [ 


A roune man named Langley, snatekes a shawl 
from a poor school-girl, tearing it, and rans away 
after this piece of wanton, cruel mischief. The girl 


spirits with which we have cruel] vided ourselves, 
and the gay life of the little fish Te quickly at an end. 
In this way, the bottle is soon filled, and we return 
with our treasures, which we hope to show you some 
day; but, alas! we cannot preserve the rare colours 
of these pretty thi 

The bright blue of the little fish becomes in « few 
hours a dim slate-colour, and the other colours fade 
and change in like manner. The delicate tints of the 
coral are equally transient, for the colouring matter is 
not in the part that you are accustomed to see at 
home (and which is really only the bones of the dead 
coral), but in the fleshy substance which constitutes 





follows him and a companion, and gives them in 

charge for theft. The prisoners plead that it was oaly 

a lark to deprive a poor child of a wrapper ting 

her against weather, and necessary to a t ap- 
rance. 

Mr. Arnold, of the Westminster Police-court, before 
whom the charge was brought, said Langley’s conduct 
yes inprem, but that by was not the slightest 
oundation for a charge of felony against two respect- 
able young men like the pile 

To tear away a poor girl's clothing was, therefore, 
quite consistent with respectability, in the judgment 
of Mr. Arnold, But if, om his way home, some fellow 
had snatched from him his cloak, or torn off his great 
coat, would the magistrate’s first impulse be to acquit 
the man of any felonious intent, and to find nothing 
but sportiveness in the act of stripping him of his 
outer garment? And Mr. Arnold could afford the 
loss, which the poor school-girf could not, 

Having pr d the duct of Langley im- 

per, but consistent with his respectability, which 
we take to signify good clothes, Mr. Arnold's wrath 
rose against the police-officer whe had thought so 
seriously of the act of running eff with a poor girl's: 
shawl, and he characterized the charge entered as dis- 
graceful, not to the prisoners, but the sergeant making 
it; and farther, suggested proceedings for false im- 
prisonment. The advice is bad so far as Langley is 
concerned, for no jury would give a farthing damages 
in such a case. If a man acts likea thief, it is ouly 
his own fault if he is mistaken for » thief, and treated 
like a thief. 
We are far from sure that the theft is worse than 
what is called the lark. A fellow may steal to sup- 
ply some urgeat want, but there is something more 
odious in the pleasure of giving pain, and doing an 
injury to a poor creature ill able to bear it, What, 
indeed, matters it to the poor girl whether she was 
deprived of her little covering by theft or by wanton- 
ness in mischief, the loss being the same in either 
case, but the cruelty greater in the latter ? 
But it is astonishing how a word will gloss over a 
vice, and wanton cruelty finds excuse under the slang 
name of a lark, In Hogarth's “ Progress of Cruelty” 
the first step is spinning a coekchafer. The word 
lark had net then been found for that sort of sport 
and others of a kindred hateful nature. 


A FIJIAN BEEF. 


Now we have reached the transparent, and leaning 
over the side of the boat, we seem to look at oace into 
fairy land, for “ there in the waves beneath us shining ” 
are gardens, groves, and banks of coral, and gliding 
in and out among them the most beautiful Bittle fish 
in form aad colour that you can imagine. 

The coral itself is of many different shapes and 
hues, which make it resemble flowers and trees all the 
more. Look! there is a large tuft of a delicate lilac 
colour! You might fancy it was a bunch of evening 
primrose. Beside it is a mass of pink; and there, 
again, a clump jast tinged with a faint shade of blue. 
In some placea there are whole beds or banks of 
coral of a dull brown or greenish colour, growing on 
which you may see here and there a cluster of some 
prettier kind. But we are not content with merely 
looking at these lovely things, we must have some of 
them. “Eh! Matelita! Fanny!” weexclaim. “Lako 
mai!” (Come here!) 

The laughing girls have already plunged from the 
canoe into the water, and are swimming about like 
great water-dogs. One ef them paddles quiskly. to 
the spot, and telling her what we want, down sie goes, 
and soon comes up again with it in her hand. 
“ Raitha, Matelita! ndua ma ka!” (Look, Matelita! 
something else!) 

We poiut te « shell at a little distance—another 
dive, aud up comes a dark body with the shell. You 
need not pity our bold diver, for she thoroughly en- 
joys the spert, feeling as much at home in the water 
as on land, and the water, you must remember, is,of a 
very pleasant temperature. But here comes Fanny 
swimming towards us with something held in one 
hand high above the water. It is an exquisite little 
fish, of a bright blue colour, spotted with gald. The 
girl had caught it with a hand-net on another part of 











the reef. We produce a wide-mouthed bottle. af. 


the living animal, and which dies a few hours after it 
is taken out of the water. All we can do is to bring 
you some of their beautiful skeletons.—7en Months in 
the Fiji Islands. By Mrs. Smythe. 





Lonorvirr.—The Durham Chronicle announces 
the death of Mrs. Taylor, at Staindrop, at the ad- 
vanced age of wet peey She has left an unmarried 
daughter 75 years of age. 

AvNoruer Present To THE Prince.—The inhabi- 
tants of Kidderminster have just presented a very 
beautiful and valuable carpet to the Priuce and Prin- 
cess of Wales. 


A New Butcut.—A now kind of blight has just 
made its appearance in Italy. It attacks orange and 
lemon trees, young ones especially, It manifests 
itself under the form of a kiud of sore, if we may 
use that expression; a pungent ichor oozes out of it, 
and in cuurse of time the plant withers and dies. No 
remedy has as yet been fownd for this disease. 
Eoos.—The number of eggs employed in Paris alone 
in clarifying wines is about 4,500,000. By this means 
a wholesome and nourishing article of food is taken 
away from public consumption, and its price eonsider- 
ably enchanced. To avoid this, certain kinds of pow- 
ders are now beginning to be empleyed, by which 
wines may be clarified with equal facility and ata 
smaller expense. 

Tue Ex-Rorat Famiy or France.—No less 
than three millions of francs are said to have beer just 
made up among the more opulent Legitimists in aid of 
the exiled reyal house; and the Duke de Luynes, now 
in Egypt, has. headed tie list with half a million as his 
single share in the subsidy. Doners of 100,000f. each 
have been found in Mesdames La Chatre (née Mont- 
morency), De Brissac, De Biencourt, &., &c., and the 
collection of Berry's pence has proved a maynificeat 
movement in fashionable regions. 

Trish Laven Manuracture, — Well - informed 
gentlemen, who have been travelling in the province 
of Ulster, give the most glowing accounts of its in- 
dustrial progress. The linen manufacturers are mak- 
ing fortunes with astonishing rapidity. The profits 
of some of the mills are counted by hundreds a day, 
ae owner of one mill is said to beclearing £1,000 
a day. 

Asouirron or Dress Coats.—They say that one 
change of surpassing importance is to. be made this 
season, and that the present fashion of full dress for 
gentlemen is to be abolished. No more “ white 
chokers"—no more coats with tails! i 
Wales, who is on familiar terms with his tailor, Mr. 
Poele, has taken that gentleman into his confidence— 
so the talk runs—on points of fashien ; and instead of 
broad-cloth and swallow tails, we are te have a black 
velvet coat after the frock-coat model, 


Tue Cost or Divutornc A Sueret.—A trial of 
some interest to the medical profession toek plaee be- 
fore the police-court of Paris last week. A physician 
was prosecuted for having divulged the nature of his 
client’s disease, and thus injured his character. The 
court found the physician guilty, and sentenced him 
to imprisonment fer one year, to pay a fine of 500f., to 
be placed for five years under the surveillance ef the 
police, and ‘to pay the costs of the trial. The judg- 
ment of the court added further that, “ inasmucli as. 
by thus divulging the-nature of his disease he caused 
the complainant ah injury for which compensation is 
due to him, the tribunal, moreover, condemns the ac- 
cused to pay the prosecutor a sum of 1,000f. damages. 


SHAKESPEKARE’S. WILL.—The will of this iNustrious 
man, which consists.of three sheets of brief paper, has, 
by direction of the judge of the Court of Probate, been 
very carefully cleaned, and each sheet placed in an 
elaborately polished oxk frame, between sheets of plate 
glass (says the Civil Service Gazette). The frames are 
made air-tight, and on the top of each is a brass plate 
engraved, “Shakespeare’s Will, 25th March; 1615; ” 
and each, one is fastened with one of Chubb’s patent 
locks, This excellent plan prevents its being handle: 
when shown to the public, and will very much add to 
its. preservation. ‘I'he three frames fit into a beautiful 
oaken. box, amd the memoria! is now well wowth seein: 
bgyall who. take an interest in the coming “Shakesp-a'4 
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Tercentenayy.” ‘She judge has a:so sanoNoned the 
taking of photographs of it, but in the presence of one 
of the record keepers of the court. ‘This permission 
was refused by the late Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 

Sate or Livrxes.—The hist of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s livings sold since the Act of last session came 
into operation, contains few names of any note or 
consequence. Walton-on-Thames, Newhaven, St. 
Saviour’s at York, and St. Neot’s, Hunts, are among 
the sales. St. Clement's, Oxford, has been sold to the 
Warden of Wadham; and the Earl of Shaftesbury 
has made himself proprietor of St. Ebbe’s, Oxford, 
the incumbent of which is 79 years old. 

A Carrrat Story.—A dent, writing from 
Florence, tells a capital story about a traveller, who 
pretended te have spent sume time in Mexico, and 
happening to visit a famous private garden in Flor- 
ence, the owner, who had a very fine collection of 





plants, talked of cactuses, until the visitor’s knowledge, 
which appeared to be limited, was totally exhausted. 
Suddenly the old gentleman remarked, “ Mr. Buggins, 

ow must have seen a great many of the 
Orchidsin Central America?” “ Why, no,” replied Mr. 
Buggins, “I didn’t go much into society there, in fact, 
merely passed threugh.” “Eh! what?” inquired the 
deaf man, holding his hand tohisear. ‘‘ No!” roared 
Buggins, “I did not meet any, I did not go into society 
atall!” “Seciety!” screamed his host, ‘ why, bless 
your soul, you don’t find Orchids in society, they grow 
on trees?” The attention of the whole company had 
been attracted by the loud tones of the speaker, and 
the utter discomfiture of the miserable Buggins. It 
was very much in the style of the lady, who, about 
the time the first camel-leopards arrived, was asked 
by a friend, “Have you seen the Giraffes?” ‘ No;”, 
said she, “I don’t know: them at all; they are a 
French family, I believe |” 


—————————eEE=_— 





A SOUTH PACIFIC DANCE. 


First entered five or six splendid looking fellows in 
fall native costume, wearing small aprons of red’ 
dracena, which, being oiled, glittered and reflected a 
dark red light.. All the tattooiug is quite visible of 


eourse, 

On their heads were full wigs of a reddish colour | 
frizzed out gloriously, made of their own hair, which ! 
every man, for a certain period, allows to grow long | 
for the purposes of making these head-dresses worn | 
in war and dance, Around their foreheads they twine , 
strings of large beads made from the pearly nautilus 
shell, or coronets of the flowers of the scarlet hibiscus, 
which, together, look very handsome. 

The performance cannot properly be termed danc- 
ing. They go through an infinite variety of strange 
caotions and attitudes, springing up at times many feet 
from the ground, their agility and correctness being 
anxiously watched and criticised by the assembly, es- 
pecially the leader's, who is generally some young 
chief, whose every motion is instantly followed ‘by all 
the others. In the rapidity and exactness of imita- 
tion and exact time consists the perfection of the per- 
formance. 

When they left the house a number of girls entered, 
who went through a somewhat similar set of evolu- 
tions with infinite exactness and grace. It may seem 
incredible to our fair sisters in England that a young 
lady, arrayed in no other garment but a mat tied 
round ber waist, should look handsomely dressed, but 
could they see those Samoan belles enter the circle in 
their full evening costume, with their coronets of 
nautilus shell and scarlet hibiscus, and their necklaces 
of red and yellow flowers, I believe they would admit 
that their appearance is highly imposing. 

Some wore beautifully-plaited fine mats, which are 
eo highly via that they cost more than a rich silk 
or satin dress. Others had white shaggy dresses, 
made from the inner fibres of the hibiscus, the 
amplitude of which would satisfy the most extensive 
glee. of crinoline, and indulged in trains equalling 

n length those worn by the dames of England in 
former days, while their carriage and airs plainiy 
showed that, whatever we might think, they felt 
themselves superior beings.—Hood's Notes of a Cruise, 
in H. M.S. Fawn. 





A CURIOUS CONSEQUENCE OF EATING SALMON. 


My friend, Mr. J. K. Lord, has been kind enough 
to submit for my inspection the under jaw of a human 
being, the condition uf which is most remarkable, 

The depth of the teeth in the solid bone is very 
singular, but the most curious part of this jaw is that 
the teeth are all worn down level at the line to which 





the gum would have been attached when the person 
was alive, so that, had we looked into the mouth of 
the living person, the teeth woubd appear to be just 
projecting out of the gums, just as does the stump of | 


sere te eon ane me 


mowed lawn. 


THE LONDON READES 


The upp or grinding surfaces of she teeth are 
ground perfectly flat ca smooth, so that the three 
substances which compose 
made out, viz. (from without inwards), the enamel, 
the dentine, and the pulp. The cause of this most 
curious grinding down of the teeth is as follows: 

Mr. Lord tells me that vast numbers of salmon run 
up the Columbia river, and their progress being stopped 
by the falls, the Indians catch them in large quantities, 
and preserve them for winter food, These poor Indians 
cannot obtain salt with which to dry their fish, so they 
split it up into slabs and place it on the hot rocks to 
be dried by the heat of the sun; the sand from the 
disintegration of these rocks is blown by the wind on 
to the fish which are exposed to dry, and the conse- 
quence is that it becomes thoroughly peppered with 
sand, which sinking into the soft flesh becomes more 
or less incorporated with it. 

The Indians, nevertheless, are obliged to eat it, as 
they have not much else for food; and the conse- 
quence is that the sand gradually wears down the 
teeth, just as a “nether” mill-stone is worn down by 
constant attrition. The under jaw now before me 
probably belonged to a man about twenty-five or 
thirty years of age. The condition of the wisdom- 
teeth teaches us this; they have been “cut” some 
time, but yet are not nearly so much worn as their 
neighbours in the jaw. 

Though all this curieus wearing down of tho teeth 
has taken place, still there are, strange to say, no 
symptoms of decay, or anything like a hollow tooth 
in the whole series, so that if any dentist, having read 
the feregoing remarks, should think of pitching his 
tent near the falls along the shores of the Colambia, 
he would be grievously disappointed, as there being 
no bad teeth, there will be no business to be done. 

I have observed that teeth of ancient monks and 
ancient Britons are more or less ground down, but 
in them the wearing away of the substance of the 
teeth is not nearly so marked as in tle case ef the 
Columbian Indian; in the case of monks the eating 
of hard food, such as pulse, has caused this appear- 
ance. Frank Buck.anp. 





DEATH OF CHARLES WATERTON. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Charles Waterton, 
naturalist, at his residence, Walton Hall, in Yorkshire, 
The house stands on an island in a large lake, and 
round the lake stretch grounds broken into every 


| variety of wood, morass, and rivulet—all encompassed 
| by a lofty wall, entirely shutting in the domain. 


Thus seeured from attack, and confiding in the 
tried favour of the master of the estate, birds and 
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| There were 88 cases fairly ath *butable to exooasive 
the teeth can easily be| d 





beasts of every known British species came to live’ 


with Charles Waterton. For the starlings, owls, and 


jackdaws, he built lodgings expressly ; the other fera | 


nature took apartments as it suited them. 


You might.look from his study window and see the 


* natural history ” of the British islands unrolled, with 
illustrations by nature lierself. Shy herons stood on 
ove leg under the windows and fished ; hards and 
milliards dived, and quacked, and circled about the 
water. Canada geese, flying over to spend the winter 
south, saw Waterton’s tempting oasis—perhaps heard 
of it from intelligent “ anseres ” before—and pitched 
their tent there. ‘Teal bred upon the lake; cormorants 
passed a pleasant and safe month or so with hin, till 
the herrings were ready; gulls and terns of all kinds 
put Walton Hall on their visiting tist ; and wild swans 
now and then dropped in to leave a feather or two, by 
way of a bird-card, upon the pleased proprietor. 

Nothing feared him; nothing got out of his way 
when he walked about his domain ; on the eontrary, 
when his tall fiure strode from the house there was a 
rush and flutter of wings towards him, mindful of the 
barley and Indian corn with which his shooting jacket 
was always stuffed. 

No gun was ever heard in the sacred precincts, 
except when the spirit of evil, in the form of a fox, 
got inside the nine-foot walls, like Satan into Para- 
dise, and made havoc with his innocent pets, 

—_ 
DEATHS BY DRINK, CRINOLINE, AND WAR. 

A COLLECTION was made last week for the sufferers 
from the Sheffield flood at St. James's Hall, in London, 
after a sermon by the Rev. Newman Hall. In his 
introductory observations he referred to the value of 
human life and the universal shock of distress at the 
loss of 250 lives at the recent flood. Very properly, 
steps were being taken to guard against similar cata- 
strophes, 

But, he said, we should be consistent, and not be 
indifferent to still greater loss of life from causes more 
familiar. Far more people perished in this country 
every week by strong drink than were lost in that 


The coroner for West Middlesex had told him that 
during the last year he had held 1,093 inquests. 
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drinking, 879 accidents, 62 suicides, and 521 sudden 
eat! 


Dr. Lankester said that, judging from the evidence 
given, two-thirds of the suicides, half the accidents, 
and one-third of the natural deaths, were directly or 
indirectly caused by excessive drinking. This would 
give 437 deaths from drink, in a single district under 
one coroner's observation, during a single year. 

Should not the same concern for human life mani- 
fested in connection with the Sheffield disaster lead 
to still greater efforts to prevent the sacrifice of at 
least Pas ad people throughout the country every 
year 

Reference was then made to the dange: arising 
from the present fashion of female attire. Out of 
forty-eight deaths by burning under Dr. Lankester’s 
notice last year, twenty-three were persons above 10 
years old, and of these twenty-one were females, the 
majority, if not the whole, of whom were victims to 
“extended dresses.” 

On the same authority it is said that in three years 
no less than 2,500 women had been thus burnt to 
death. Was it not the duty of ministers of religion 
to urge the abandonment of a custom which was 
proved to be so destructive to human life? 

The preacher then referred te the wholesale ravages 
of war, and expressed surprise that many who were 
shocked at the loss of 276 lives by the flood at Shef- 
field, should often talk recklessly of war, and advocato 
this country engaging in hostilities when the first 
battle would in all probability destroy ten times as 
many lives. 





PICTURES IN HOSPITALS. 


CHEERFULNESS in a sick room is not an unessentia! 
element operating on the comfort and even the re- 
cevery of the patient. In some of the hospitals in 
London the walls of the wards are adorned with 

ictures. This has been found from experience to 

ve a beneficial effect. ‘'le example has been fol- 
lowed in several of the provincial hospitals. 

Mr. Grundy, of Manchester, has lately presented to 
the Royal Infirmary of that city a valuable collection 
of first-class engravings, plainly but appropriately 
framed. Mr. Gilbert Moss, the banker of Liverpool, 
bas made a similar donation to the Royal Infirmary of 
that town. The selection of the pictures was 
entrusted to the Messrs. Vokins, of London. The 
selection was most judicious, and contains twenty 
specinens of the most choice engravings. 

Mr. Stubbs, the senier surgeon of the infirmary, 
has, we understand, given a very gratifying report’ of 
the effect of the pictures on the patients. They are 
highly appreciated by the poor peuple lying imtheir 
beds, and afford a topic of conversation and interest to 
those who can move about, Heconsiders it a decided 
success, and attributes the increased cheerfulness in 
the wards to this cause. 

Instances of this mode of adding te the comfort of 
those who so much require it are worthy of record, 
not so much perhaps fer the beneficence they display 
on the part of the donors, as illustrative of that pro- 

ive improvement in the aspect and management 
of wards for the sick which has of late been so mani- 
fest. 





WHAT CHANGES! WHAT WONDERS! 


Ir is a startling and suggestive thought that in the 
course of time every spot on the earth must be sancti- 
fied or cursed by good and bad deeds. Think of it! 
That rock on which you gaze in admiration of its vast 
propertions and grotesque form, may have been the 
altar of sacrifice where, thousands of years ago, the 
blood of human victims was poured out to a fabled 
deity. This flowery nook in the deep forest may have 
witnessed the vows of lovers, whose dust may now be 
a part of yonder gigantic oak. You cast your eyes 
over the beautiful prairie that stretches on and on 
over the far, dim leagues, till ‘vision shudders o'er 
immensity ; ” how quiet, how peaceful, how soothing 
the scene! And yet, on that very expanse of emerald 
grass and gorgeous flowers, armies may have met 
in the shock of battle, banners may have been torn 
inte shreds, and empires overthrown or erected. 
Even if you gain sight of a country which is unknown 
to geography—a country of solitude, where you find 
neither trace of a deserted homestead, nor a single 
grave—even there do not say, ‘I am'the first human 
being whose foot has.trod this sward—mine is the first 
human eye that has gazed on yonder majestic mountain 
—mine are the first human ears that have listened to 
the deep, solemn music of the wind amid the harp- 
like branches of yonder mighty forest." Why, thou- 
sands of years ago, millions may have here lived and 
died, and the waves of time have washed away all 
memorials of their'existence. What guarantee have 
we that in the long sweep of the coming cycles, our 
own monuments of civilization will not crumble inte 
nothingness ? 
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Girreces or Licutxine,—The belfry of the church 
of La Feuille (Finisterre) was struck by lightning a 
few days ago, and partly destroyed. The electric 
fluid then passed through the interior of the builling, 
shattering almost the whole of the stained-glass 
windows. | 

Wixpsor Oaks my AvusrraLia.—At Tarrangower | 
(which means the “Rough Mountain”), Victoria, | 
Australia, in commemoration of the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, two young oaks, the produce of 
acorns picked up in Windsor park by a Mr. Aldridge, 
and presented by that gentleman to the town, were 
planted by Mexdames Warnock and Mackenzie, in 
the “ Borough Reserve.” The oaks, which are thriving 
vigorously, received the names of “ Alexandra” and 
“ Albert Edward,” 

Tue Leos or Insects.—M. Delisle once observed 
a fly, only as large as a grain of sand, which ran 
three inches in half a second, and in that space made 
the enormous number of jive hundred and forty steps. 
If a man. were to be able to run as fast in proportion 
to his size, supposing his step to measure two feet, 
he would in the course of a minute, have run upwards | 
of .twenty miles, a task far surpassing our express | 
railroad engines, or the famous “ Seven League Boots” | 
recorded in the narsery fable. In leaping, also, insects 
far excel man. 

A Nove. Fravn.—aA singular fraud on the Go- | 
vernment has lately been discovered at Woolwich. 
Sergeant Saunders was entrusted with the duty of 
attesting recruits before the magistrates. there, for 
which his legal fee was 15s. 6d. each. It turns out 
that a great many of the attestation papers, on which 
he was paid, were forged, aud this‘had been done so 
often that the amount out of which the Government 
has been defrauded is about £1,000. Saunders was 
placed under close arrest, but he managed to escape, 
and has not since been Heard of. Atother non-! 
commissioned officer is under arrest for complicity 
with the fraud. 








THE KING OF THE WORLD. 


At the Asylum of H——, which I visited by in- 
vitation, I soon became much interested in the dif- 
ferent phases of insanity exhibited by the namerous | 
patients of all classes. The institution was large and 
commodious, with several acres of pleasure-ground | 
attached to it; the rooms were light, with high 
ceilings, well vertilated, and were kept in the most 
perfect order; and everything about the establishment 
was So arranged as to produce a tranquil and cheerful 
effect. 

Many of the patients were of the wealthy class; 
and where their condition of mind would justify the 
indulgence, they were permitted to dress to please 
their taste, to meet together for social converse and | 
amusement, and to conduct themselves to suit their) 
fancies. In these cases it was sometimes very 
difficult, tn fact, almost impossible, for # stranger, 
left to himself, to discriminate between the sane aud 
insane—the attendants aud the patients. 

I remember a couple of rather ludicrous mistakes 
that oecurred with myself. Dr. 8——, the principal, 
who had been acting as my cicerone, was suddenly 
ealled away just as we were entering a large hall de- 
voted to all kinds of harmless games, among which 
were billiards, bagatelle, backgammon, and soon. As 
I stood alone, lookivg at the players—who were cer- 
tainly conducting their games in a very rational 
manner—a well-dressed gentleman came up to me, 
with a polite bow, and opened the conversation by , 
inquiring what | thought of their institution. 

I replied that I liked it much; aud we talked to- 
gether, in a very agr-eable manner, for some five or 
ten minutes, when | chanced to inquire how long he 
had been there. 

“You know,” he replied, quietly folding his arms 
across his breast and giving me a peculiar look, “ when 
Napoleon Kouaparte was supposed to have died on the 
sea-girt isle of St. Helena ? ” 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

“ Well,” he rejoined, drawing himself up with a 
haughty air, “lam he! 1 did not die there, as was 
falsely reported! I came here in disguise, and have 
been here ever since, waiting for France to send an 
army to restere me to my throne! This is a secret, 
however, entre nous ! ” 

With this he strode away, with a military air, 
leaving me a very much astonished individual—for up 
to the moment of his confidential disclosure, I had 
supposed myself couversiug with one of the medical 
staff. 

A minute after, anether person came up to me and 
commenced a rational conversation. Ihumoured him, 
and at the same time did my best to ascertain the 
eculiar characier of bis maiady. I laboured in vain. 

te appeared to be ratvonal on every subject I touched 
upon, At length he was called away, and at the 
returned. I related to him 


same moment, Dr. 5 





| and observe the proprieties. We must humour him, 


| the history of our royal self from our own royal lips. 


my first arnusing mistake and subsequent caution, and 
inquired in what the irrationality of the second party 
consisted. 

He laughed heartily. ; 

“The one who just left you,” he said, “was Dr. 
. my principal assistant.” 

After that I did not pretend to even guess who was | 
insane and who not. 

I could relate many interesting facts of that visit— 
but as I have designed this article principally for one, 
I will omit the others for the present. 

* Now then,” said Dr. S . when we had nearly 
completed our tour of the institution, “I am about to 
present to you ‘His Majesty,’as wé call lim—the 
* King of the World,’ as he styles himself. Who is 
he? your look inquires. He is an incurable. His 
ease is a sad one, indeed. He was, at twenty years of 
age, a student at college, of brilliant intellect and 
great promise. He fell in love with a beautiful girl, 
who rejected his suit because already engaged to 
another. Study and love united dethroned his reason. 
He made an attempt upon his rival’s life and was ar- 
rested and imprisoned. He escaped one night, fled to 
the girl’s house, found her and her lover tovether in 
an arbour, seized him at once and strangled him to 
death. Then with a madman’s strength, he caught 
up the girl, who had fainted from terror, and fled with 
her to the nearest wood, pursued by her friends, who 
had arrived too late upon the tragic scene to protect 
her lover. They succeeded in rescuing the girl, 
however, and arresting the madman. He was tried, 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, and sent hither. 
All this, mixed up with his insane fancies, you will 
probably hear from his own lips, but in language of 
a hizhly poetical order. Well, here we are—this is 
his apartment. Now please remember he is a king, 
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Bow with reverence, stand uncovered, and wait tu be 
addressed.” 

As he spoke, the doctor opened the door of a small 
but neatly-furnished apartment, au  tisclosed to me a 
pale, handsome young man, seated ou a kind of throne, 
with a sceptre in his hand anda pasteboard crown 
upon his head. 

“A distinguished stranger craves audience of your 
Majesty !" said the doctor, bowing low. 

The King of the World smiled graciously, and made | 
a dignified sign for me to advance; which I did, in a! 
sileut aud reverential manner, halting at a respectful | 
distance from his sacred person and making a profound 
obeisance. 

“"Tis. well!” he said, in a rich, mnsical voice, 
“ You need not speak. We knew the boon you seek— 


You are surprised! You should not be—it does not 
flatter our sagacity. It takes uo occult skill to read 
your wish, because it is the wish of thousands, millions 
—aye, of all mankind! 
Great Jove with itning rived the air, 
With thunders the startled earth— 
Nations, o’erawed, kneeled everywhere, 
And we, the mighty king, had birth! 

“ And yet, O mortal of inferior mould! how we shall 
set aghast your soul when we proclaim that for a 
period we were lost ~ the herd, who, 
for a term of twenty years, knew not our royal rank, 
and never dreamed, thick-pated fools! that tley were 
jostling, day by day, the sacred persou of their king! 
‘How could this be?’ you ask, in thenght. Ah! 
how indeed! Hot#yveome the fires that through 
Vesuvius stream aptothestars? It isa mystery that 
none may solve. 

“Yet it was so. For twenty years we moved 
among the baser sons of men, and not one knew us as 
the prince of royal birth, Then, in a vision, it was 
told to us, and we prepared to take the crown and rule 











the world, But not alene. There was one born, fit 
to reign with us—one who, with eighteen summer’ 
blooms apou Wer head, became so bright that ali men: 
knew her as a something far above their compre- 
hension. Wheo she walked in the sun, thereshone a 
brighter light; the moon before her paled, and all the 
stars went out! | 

* We knew not this lovely being till in a dream she 
was revealed to us, and then we sought ler out and | 
wooed. On bended knee we wooed—on bended kuee 
we told our royal secret—on bended knee we pointed 
to the glorious fature—traced our bappy pathway in 
a line of light— pores a grander reign than mortals ; 
yet had seen. You stand amazed, that we, to whom 
all nations bend the knee, should have so bent us- 
to another! So it was—decreed, perhaps, by Jove, 
whose thunders dire had told the uations of our 
birth, 

* What said the lovely maid whom we had chosen 
for our queen ? 

‘+1 «im uot worthy of such royal honours!’ | 

“* More worthy thou, in that thou dost not know; 
thy worth, than any queen that ever sat on golden 
thron!’ we answered, 

“ Full forty times we made our suit, and yet could | 
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ip. another vision, 


not prevail. Tien came a fairy, 
and said, in silvery tones: 

“© 0, live for ever, mighty king, and wisdom Iéarn 
each day! Hear now this truth: The worth that 
angels love, shrinks from’ the dazzling pompe’ of 
time! Drop rawk and’ pride; and go to her, the 
loveliest of the fair, and offer for her heart and hand 
no other than a pure and honest love, in ‘which the 
hamblest peasant is as rich as he whose word is law 
for all the realm,’ 

“ We went, as we were told, and urged dur suit like 
acommon nortal—spoke of the pageantries of courts as 
things wh sh had no value in our eyes without her 
love, for ¥ ‘eh, in turn, we offered only love, that 
brought m cere level. ! 

“Alas! we aded in vain—the monarch of a world 
had been forst -,ed:! 

“*} have uw love to give,’ the maiden said, with 
downeast eyes; ‘my heart is now another's!’ 

“We went away, aad as the mourner at the grave of 
all his hopes. And then we had another vision, but 
not like any which had.come before. This time, no 
fairy came with shining light, but awful demons, 
swimming in a sea of blood, whe shrieked: 

“*Revenge! revenge! revenge! Shall he live 
who has dared to lift his eyes te her who should be 
consort of a king—whose wily words have stolen a 
heart to drag it down to his bas+ level,.and keep it 
from the lofty sphere for which great Jove designed 
it? Shall this man live, and nature suffer it without 
convulsion ?’ ‘ 

“ We answered to the demons swimming in the 
sea of blood, that on this planet only one of us could 
live. 

“In wrath we wandered forth to seek our base-born 
rival ; and the earth, in sympathy with us, did shudder, 
and the bright sun hid his face, aad all men were afraid 
of something awful, : F 

“ For days and weeks, scarce tasting food or quench- 
ing thirst, we wandered up and down’ theearth, unre- 
cognized of men, who would have quaked with fear 
ben, Oey but known us as their monarch in plain 

uise. 

a At length our steps drew near to him we sought; 
for, though not far from us at first, great Jove had so 
decreed that we should wander far and long, in deep 
humiliation, as an atonement for the sin of dire re- 
venge already on our soul; that, when the deed should 
be performed, we might rise up regenerate, and take 
our royal place among the mightiest of earth; our steps 
drew near, we say, to him who had forestallei us in 
our love; and when at last he looked upon our angry 
face, and saw the lightning in our eyes—and, more 
than this, the glittering steel within our mighty grasp 
—he quaked, and shrieked, aid turned and fled, and 
so escaped among his plebeian friends, who gathered 
round and lafd thefr sacrilegious hands upon our royal 
person, and bore their king away and shut him in s 
dungeon. 

“There did our august person lay, walled up in 
night, for such a length of time, as would make your 
already blanching cheek grow white as driven snow 
to hear; and there we might have lain for ever, un- 
kvown to those who now are glad to bend the knee 
before us, but that the demons came to us again, 
commissioned by great Jove himself, and gave us 
strength to rend our bars like reeds, and snap our 
chains like threads, and so once more go forth upon 
our rightful mission. . 

“This time, in beggar’s guise, we passed unknown 
among our subjects, more humble than the meanest, 
and laughed in secret at the thouht of their astonish- 
ment and terror when they should. come to know us 
as their sovereign. ‘Thus, not in pomp and pride, but 
in a garb of wretchedness, our steps directed by a 
guidi wer, we sought once more our rival, and 
found him in the act of paying suit to her who should 
have been our queen ; unseen by either, for they were 
sitting in the arbour of a garden, holling hands, and 
talking in low tones, we stool and gazed upon them 
till the heavens grew red with fire, and the earth grew 
red with blood, and twenty demon-voices shrieked : 

* Revenge! revenge! revenge!’ 

“Then we sprang forward, aud in a vice that 
shook all nature, we cried out: 

“* Basest of all that tread tle realm of which we 
are the rightful motiaich, how dare you lift your eyes 
to her who has found favour in our own?’ 

“The maiden shrieked in fear; and he who was 
the cause of all our wrath and trouble would have: 
fled, as erst he did, in trembling terror; but this time 
Jove had willed it otherwise, We seized him, as the 
strong man might an infant, and raised him up, and 





| dashed him down, and fell upon him, and clioked tle 


life out of Lim! 

* And when we saw our rival dead beneath us, and 
knew ourself victorious monarch, we rose aud sought 
the maid, to oive more offer her our royal hand, We 
found her prone upon the earth, as still as him that 
we had left; anPlifting her, as if sh were a child, 
we turned and fled toward a deep, dark wood, in 
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which we shelter sought from wild pursuers, who 
knew not even then we were their king. and had the | 
right of life and death over all our subjects, 

“ They came in legions, and wit! them a housand 
shrieking demons, whose eyes were everywhere, 80 
that we could not hide our sacred person. Encom- 
passed round and sore beset, we fought them all as 
king should fight, and held them long at bay with 
prodigies of valour, 

“ But what was one against a host that knew us 
not, and would not know us, when we proclaimed our 
rank, but scoffed, and called us murderer and madman, 
and swore that we must yield to them or die? We 
might have conquered mortals, merely mortals; but 
then there were a thousand demons, led by them that 
had come to us in a sea of blood and shrieked ‘revenge’, 
and helped as on to do the deed for which we now 
were to be rudely seized, and, peradventure, dragged 
to condemnation; and by so many we, at last, were 


dungeon, and thence to triak in ee yet) 
mighty Jove, whese awful thunders ali have 
did not forget asin our hour of need, but raised 
one to tell the nations whe wewere. And when they 
knew us for their king, Tet what a change! what 
deep regrets! and how a! they bowed and craved 
our royal pardon! We forgave them, winking at}. 
their ignorance. Then, with one accord, they set to 
work, and built this gorgeous palace, aud placed us on 
this golden throve, where we have reigned for twenty 
thousand years, without a cousort! Ge! you have 
eur wondrous history !” 

He waved his sceptre majestically. The audience 
was over, and we silently bowed ourselves out back~ 
wards, 

“God grant I may never lose my reason!” was my 
mental prayer, as | thoughtfully departed from the 
Asylum of H . E. B. 

——__—_—_——— 
THE WIFE 
“ Love thee ? "—yea, I love thee, husband, 
More than any cartily thing ; 
And throuzh life Pll prove as constant, 
To thy side still closer cling. 
“ Honour ? "—yea, by every action, 
Husband, T will ate thee; 
Show the world how sweet the union 
Of two loving hearts can be. 
“ Obey ? "yea, knowing that thou’rt able, 
Having wisdem, to command; 
Thiue own will shal] be my pleasure, 
Thy own yoioe my magic wand. 





J. T. 





THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 
OUMMEMORATION. 


(Continued from our last.) 

Srratrorn-on-Avon is, like most English country 
towns, quict all the week, but experiences a little stir 
on market days, 

Thetown, the river, and the entire neighbourhood de_ 
itive, of ceurse, their clef iuterest from association with 
the name of Siiakespeare—a name whose potent spell 
has for geveratious drawn thither loving pilyrims from 











works: 

Avon, thy rural views, thy pastures wild, 

The willows that o’er-hang thy twilight edge, 
Their boughs entangling with the embattle| sedge; 
Thy brink with watery foliaxe quaintly fring'd, 
Thy surface with reflected verdure ting’; 
Soothe me with many a pensive pleasure mild. 
But while [ muse, that here the Bar! Divine, 
Whose sacred just yon high-arch'd aisles enclose, 
Where the tall winiows rise in stately rows 
Above th’ embowerin, shade, 

Here first, at Fancy's fairy-vircled shrine, 

Of daisies pied, his infant offering made; 

Here, playful yet, in striplin: years unripe, 
Fram'4 of thy reeds @ shrill and artless pipe: 
Sudden, thy Beauties, Avon, all are fled, 

As at the wavin of zone aoeie wand; 

An holy trance my charmad spirit wings, 

And awful shapes of leadors and of kings, 
Peuple the busy meal, 

Like swarming to the wizard’s hall ; 
And ly pace, and with trembling hand 


A weeping mourner, smote with anguish sore 
To see Misfortune rend in frantic mood . 

His robe, with real woes embroider'd o'er. 
Pale Terrer les#s the visionary band, 

And sternly sha, * his sceptre, dropping blood. 

Among the hest o: more modern tics] writers 
whose muse bas yielded tribute to the Avon of Shake- 
speare, we need only mention the lines of Gray : 

Far from the sum and emer of or 

In thy green lap was Nature's Darling laid, 
What time, where lncil Avon stray'd,. 

To him the mother did unveil 

Ber awfal 

Stretch’! forth his little arms, and smil'd. 

“ This pencil take,” she said, “ whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year: 

Thie. too these goliten keys, immertal boy! 
This can unlock the gates of joy; 

Of horror that, and thrilling fears; 

Or ope the sacred source of aympathetie tears.” 

In the town itself, the first spot which every one 
looks for is Shakespeare's house. It stands in Henley 
Street, and though there is no absolute evidence that 
he was born there, yet we know that his father rented 
it fp 2552, and this, with the tradition, makes 
the fict nearly certain. The house has passed through 
many changes, but, owing to the exertions of sume 
devoted lovers of Shakespeare, it has been restored to 
its original state, as iu the time of the bard; and to 
guard against the chance of destruction by fire it 
has been separated from the surrounding buildings, 
and the garden planted with all the flowers of which 
the poet sings in his playa. The house is one of the 
old timbered houses that are still to be met with in 
many parts of the country, with their great beams 
chequering the walls with equares, and having high- 
pitched gable roofs and dormer windows. 

“ But why,” asks Mr. Halliwell, “‘is it called Shake- 
peare's birthplace?” ‘The fact that Shakespeare was 
born in the house in Henley Street, which is now as- 
signed as the place of his birth, rests solely on tradition 
—the unvarying tradition of the people of Stratford. 
An attempt has indeed been made to invalidate this 
testimony by a bold assertion that no attribution of 
the birthplace was made till after the year 1790; but 
this statement is altovether incorrect, for it was indi- 
cated as such in Garrick’s Jubilee in 1769, when the 


sung Opposite tv it; moreover, Gough, in bis addi- 
tions to Camden’s Britannia, published in 1789, ex- 
pressly mentions it as “the house in which constant 
tradition has uniformly affirmed be first drew breath,” 
adding that it was ‘‘ built of timber and plaster, like 





every land to do homage to the memory of the great | 
bard whose genius has “ revowned the spot.” Shake- | 
@peare’s Own contemporaries ted his fame imti- 
mately with his native river, for Ben Jonson, im a. 
plaintive poem to lis memory, called him the “sweet 
wan of Avon,” q designation which will live as tong 
08 the language itself. Davenant expressed the poeti- 
= that the Avon lost its beauty when the poet 
Beware, delithted when you 
Te po mn onitain shen cativencingt? 
Your aameraus fect not trem! 
The banks of Avon; for each flow'r, 
As it ne'er knew a sun or show's, 
Hangs there the pensive head. 


rage er whose thick and spreading growth hath 


e 
Rather a night beneath the boughs than shade, 
Unwilling now to grow, 
Looks tikes plume a captain wears, 
Whose rified falls are steep'd i the tears 
Which from his last rage flow. 
The piteous river wept itaclf eway 
since, alas! to sucha swift decay, 
‘reach the map, and look 
If you a river there can spy, 
And, for a river, your mock deye 
Will find a shallow brook. 


Joseph Warton pictures Faney as finding the infant 
‘bard “en the Aven’s willawed banks; ” and Thema 





most in the town.” A still older notice of it occurs in 
the “ Annual Register "for 1765, where it is stated that 


‘an “old walnut-tree which flourished before the house 


of Shakespeare’s father, at Stratford-upon-A von, at 
the birth of the poet, having been lately cut down, 
several gentlemen had images resembling that in 
Westminster Abley carved from it.” Shakespeare's 
father resided in Henley Street in 1542; the exact 
locality (we are following Mr. Halliwell) im which be 
lived in 1596.7 is ascertained by indubitable aut ority ; 
and that locality has been indicated as the pet's birth- 
lace from time immemorial, the fact being handed down 
¥ pe quainted with the evidenee alluded to. 
It ig uureasenable at this day to expect a wore direct 
line of proof, The more probable supposition is that 
John Shakespeare, the poet's father, lived in the 
birthplace during the whole of hig residence in Serat- 
ford, there beiag no reason to believe thas he ever in- 
habite] auy one of his. copyhold tenements, which weve, 
in all probes bility, louses of an inferior deseriphiwn. 
The latter part oi Shakespeare's life was spent in 
ease, retirement, and the conversation ef his frieuds. 
He bad aceumulated considerable property, wich 
Gildon (in bia “Letters and Essays “in b694,) stated 
to aineunt t £300 per annum; a eum at least equal 
to £1,000. in our days; bat Mr. Malone doubts whether 
all his property amouuted to much more than £200 
per annuin, which yet. was a considerable fortane in 








“Warten. while describing thescenery of the river, 


song, “ Here Nature nursed her darling boy,” was’ 


| brings in very happily its associations with the poet's ‘derived £200 per annum from the theatre while 


connected with it. 

He retired about four years (1611 or 1612) before 
his death, to a house in Stratford, of which it has 
| been thought importart to give the history. It was 
built by Sir Hugh Clopton, a younger brother of an 
| ancient family in that neighbourhood. Sir Hagh was 
sheriff of London in the reicn of Richard IIL, and 
lord mayor in that of Henry VIL. By his will te 
, beyueathed to his elder brotier’s son his manor of 
| Clopton, &., and his house by the name of the Great 
House in Stratford. A good part of the estate was 
in possession of Bdward Clopton, Esq., and Sir Hugh 
Clupton, Kat., in 1733. he principal estate had 
been sold eut of the Clopton family for avove a 
century, at the time when Shakespeare became the 
purchaser; who, having repaired and modelled it to 
his own mind, changel the name to New Place, which 
the mausion-house afterwaris erected in the room of 
the poet’s house retained for many years. ‘I'he house 
end lands belonging to it continued in the possession 
of Shukespeare’s descendants to tle time of the 
Restoration, when they were re-purcha-ed by the 
Clopton family. Here, in May, 1724, when Gar- 
rick, Macklin, and Delane, visited Stratford-on- 
Avon, they were hospitably entertained under Shake- 
spenre’s mulberry-tree by Sir Hazh Clopton. He was 
a barrister-at-law, was knighted by king George L., 
and died in the 80th year of his age, in Dec. 1751. 
His executor, abont the year 1752. sold New Place to 
the Rey. Mr. Gastrell, a man of lirge fortune, who 
resided in it but a few years in consequence of a 
disagreement with the inhabitants of Stratford. As 
he resided part of the year at Lichfield, he thought 
he was assessed much too highly in the rate towards 
the maintenance of the poor; but being very properly 
compelled by the magistrates of Stratford to pay the 
whole of what was levied on him, on the principle 
that his house was occupied by his servants in his 
absence, he peevishly declare:| that that house should 
never be assessed again ; and soon afterwards pulled 
it down, sold the materials, and left the town. He 
had some time before ‘barbarously cut down Shake- 
speare’s mulberry-tree, to save himself the trouble of 
showing it to those whose admiration of our great 
poet led them to visit the classic ground on which 
it stood. That Shakespeare planted this tree appears 
to be sufficiently autheuticated. 

Before concluding this notice, it may perhaps be 
necessary to mention that the port's house was once 
henoured by the temporary residence of Heurietta 
Maria, queen to Charles . Theobald has given an 
inaccurate account of this, as if she had been obliged 
to take refuge in Stratford from tie rebels; but that 
was not tie case. She marched from Newark, 
June 16, 1643, and entered Stratford triumphantly 
about the 22nd of the aame mouth, at the head of 
8,000 foot and 1,500 horse, with 150 waggons and a 
train of artillery. Heve she was met by prince 
Rupert, accompanied by @ large body of troops. She 
resided about three weeks at our poet's house, which 
was them possessed by his graud-daugiiter, Mrs, Nash, 
and her husband. 

During Shakeapeare’s abode in this house, his 
plensurable wit, and good-nature, says Mr. Rowe, 
eugaged him the acquaintance, aud eutitied him to the 
friendship of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
This may readily be believed, for le wus entitled to 
their respect. He had leit his native place, — and 
alenost unknown. He returned ennobled by e, and 
euriched by fortune. : 

Whether he was born here or net, there can be no 
doubt that this house was the home of his boyhood, 
The property was purchased by John Shakespeare 
from Edmund Hall aud Emma his. wife for forty 
pounds. Lu copy of the tue levied on this occasion, 
the property is described as two mevsunges, two gar- 
dens, and two erchards, with their appurtenances, 
This document does not detine the situatiow of the 
propeity beyond ita being iu Stratferd-supeu-Avon, 
but in the deed of sale of another property in.1591, 
thia Lape rik ig described a8 situate bet ween. the 
houses of Robert Johasen aud John Shakespeare; and 
in 1697 Jebn Shakespenre hiimaelf sells a” toft, or 
parcel of land,” in Henley Street, to the purchaser “of 
the property: in 1601. ‘lhe propertirs can be traced, 
and leave no doubt of thie house in Henley Street 
being the residence ef Jobu Shakespeare. Stratford 
ip the middie of the 16th century was-a scattered 
town—wo doubt with gariens separating te low 
and irregular tenements, deep déches intersecting 
the preperties, and stagnant pools exhaling in t.e 





sruad, Even in the reigus of Klizabet!: aud James the 


town was nearly destroyed by tire; and as late as 
1618 the privy council represented ta the corporation 
of Stratford that great and biumentwble loss had “ hap- 
pened to that town by casmelty of fire, which, of lute 
years. hath been very frequentiy cevasiouet by mans 
of thatehed cottages, staons of straw. furzes, and such- 
like combustible stuff, which are suffered to be erected 


those ‘times; and it is supposed that he might have |.and made confusedly iu most of tie principal parts of 
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the town without restraint.” If such were the case | 
when tke family of William Shakespeare occupied the | 
best house in Stratford, it is not unreasonable to sup- | 
pose that sixty years earlier the greater number of 

houses of Stratford must have been mean timber 

buildings, thatched cottages run up of combustible 

stuff; and that the house in Henley Street which 

John Shakespeare occupied and purchased, and which 

his son inherited and bequeathed to his sister for her 

life, must have been an important house—a house fit 

for a man of substance, a house of some space and | 
comfort, compared with those of the majority of the 

surrounding population. 

John Shakespeare retained the property during his 
life, and it descended to his son William as his heir- 
at-law. In the last testament of the poet is this | 
bequest to his “ sister Joan:”—“ I do will and devise 
unte her the house, with the appurtenances, in Strat- 
ford, wherein she dwelleth. for her nataral life, under 
the yearly rent of twelve pence.” His sister Joan, | 
whose name by marriage was Hart, was residing there | 
in 1688, and she probably continued to reside there | 
till her death in 1646. The house in which Mrs. Hart | 
resided was doubtless the half of the building which | 
jater formed the butcher’s shop and the tenement 
adjoining; for the other house was known as the 
M@idenhead Inn in 1642. In another part of Shake- 
speare’s will he bequeaths, amongst the bulk of his 
property, to his eldest daughter, Susanna Hall, with 
remainder to her male issue, ‘two messuages or tene- 
ments, with the appurtenances, situate, lying, and 
— Henley Street, within the borough of Strat- 


There are existing settlements of this ve roperty 
in the family of Shakespeare's eldest daughter and 
d-daughter ; and this grand-daughter, Elizabeth 


oy FF eee @ second time to Sir John 
uses, namely, “the inn, called 
the Maidenhead, and the adjoining house and barn,” 
to her kinsmen Thomas and George Hart, the grand- 
sons of her grandfather's “sister Joan.” 


were originally extensive: a centu ‘0 
tenements had been built upon them, and aapoore 
alienated by the Hart then in possession. The 
Maidenhead Inn became the Swan Inn, and afterwards 
the Swan and Maidenhead. The White Lion, on the 





[SHAKESPZARK'S HOUSE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. } 


last century the lower part of one was a butcher's 
shop. Mr. Wheler, in a very interesting account of 
these premises and their mutations, published in 
1824, tells us that the butcher occupant, some thirty 
years ago, having an eye to every gainful attraction, 
wrote up— 
Wutiam Saaxesprare was Born rx tus House. 
N.5.—A Horse and taxed Cart to Let 

When used as a butcher's shop, there were, of 
course, the arrang ts for a butcher's trade in the 
lower room — the cross-beams for hooks, and the 
window-board for joints. 

By the year 1806 Shakespeare’s house had been 
sadly altered. The dormer windows had been then 
removed, and the porch taken away, the extreme 
right of the building having been also much changed. 
At that time the western L -- containing the birth- 
room was (as we have stated) tenanted bya butcher, the 
other portion being an inn called the Swan and Maiden- 
head (or Maiden’s Head, the arms of the Mercers’ 
Company). The latter was afterwards fronted with 
red brick, which cam scarcely be considered judicious, 
as it destroyed its original character—a circumstance 
to be regretted, as, in the lines of our poet— 

In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form was much disfigured. 

In this state the buildings remained until they be- 
came the property of the nation, having been pur- 
ehased by means of a large public subscription. The 
poet’s birthplaee was made to assume its ancient 
appearance; and though it might have been as well 
to have simply allowed the premises to remain in pre- 
cisely the same state in which they were purchased, 
hog 4s a restoration, we may regard the structure in 
its present form as probably the most successful work 
of the kind ever accomplished. 

It is only just that we should make some mention of 
those to whom the nation is indebted for this preser- 
vation of Shak: ’s birthplace. The following each 
contributed one hundred pounds for the purehase of 
New Place: Mr. Henry Huth, Mr. G. L. Prendergast, 
Mr. H. B. Sheridan, M.P., Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. James 
Parker, Mr. Benjamin Webster, Mr. F. W. 

A Lady (anonymously), Miss Burdett Coutts, Mr. 
James Dugdale, Mr. Henry Johnson, Lord Overstone, 
the Misses Moore, Mr. C. H. Bracebridge, and Mr. 
Charles Rawlings. In addition to this purchase, 
there was at the same time also secured, to prevent its 
getting into ——— hands, the Great Garden of 
Shakspeare adjoining that estate—the purchase-money 
of the two being £3,400. Towards this object Miss 
Burdett Coutts subscribed £500; Mr. Bond Cabbel, 
£100; Sir William Fitzherbert, £100; and other 














smaller sums, bringing the amount up to £2,401 5s 
Mr. Halliwell, the originator of the design, had, how- 
ever, such confidence in the liberality of the admirers of 
Shakespeare, that he put forth a scheme for a National 
Shakespearian Fund, with the view of pees all 
the property in the neighbourhood of Stratford with 
which the name of the Poet is identified, and the for- 
mation and endowment of a Shakesperian Library 
and Museum—the whole requiring subscriptions to 
the amount of from £50,000 to £60,000. The plan, it 
is almost needless to say, met with every success. 

The birthplace can hardly be dismissed without an 
allusion to a relic which has lately been placed in one 
of its upper rooms, and has become an object of con- 
siderable attraction. This is an oil painting of 
Shakespeare, discovered a few years ago by s gentle- 
man named Hunt, and presented by him to the town 
of Stratford. It is considered by some as a painting 
from life, but others déclare it to be of the last cen- 
tury, and consequently of no authority as ® life por- 
trait; yet its genuineness as a portrait of Shake- 
speare is admitted by ali, and it may safely be consi- 
dered as perhaps the most interesting relic of the kind 
that has ever yet been discovered. 

As the house furniture, some antiquated 
lumber has been imposed upon the world as part of 
its original belongings in the time of Shake 
but none of it possessed the least authenticity. In 
@ moment of unsuspecting enthusiasm persons | 
easy faith in such matters too implicitly relied on its 
originality ; but it is well known that the furniture of 
the house has undergone more alterations than even 
the building itself, and that it has, of late years at 
least, changed with every tenant. The chair for 
which the Princess Ozartoryski formerly gave twenty 
guineas was as spurious as that which ediately 
supplied its place. 

Between the rafters and tiling of this house is said 
to have been found the will of the poet’s father, but 
it has been repudiated, and Malone did not believe it 
was written by any one connected with the poet. 

To these historical memoranda we need only add 
that, during David Garrick’s Jubilee in September, 
1798, the last public honours were bestowed upon this 
humble habitation by covering it with an emblematic 
transparency, depicting the sun struggling through 
clouds to enlighten the world, underneath being the 
motto— 


Thus dying clouds contend with glowing light, 
a figurative representation of the fortunes and genius 
of the immortal bard who has made Stratford-on- 
Avon the mental Mecca of the civilized world. 
(To be continued.) 
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MRS. LARKALL’S BOARDING 


SCHOOL. 

By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 
ey 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE CLUE TO AMY. 


He is with her; and they know not I know 
Where they are, what they do; they believe my 


tears flow. Browning. 
On second thoughts, Dr. Amphlett did not turn over 
the dog-cart, 


It was a dangerous experiment, even for a man ex- 
pert at the trick, and he saw very clearly that he 
might happen to get the worst of it. Indeed, when 
Edward Bruce presently got the reins, and drove Sir 
Sydney’s blood-mare at her hardest pace, he began to 
tremble, lest the catastrophe he had contemplated so 
coolly at starting, might happen without his assist- 
ance. 

While they rushed madly along, he clutched at the 
seat, and began to think what he should do in case he 
suddenly felt himself spinning in the air. 

“For heaven’s sake, have a care!” he said, at 
length, laying his hand on his companion’s arm ; 
“you'll break both our necks! Besides, I'm doubtful 
about the road!” 

“ Doubtful! ” 

The jerk with which the young man pulled up as 
he repeated that word, nearly put an end to the ride. 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” cried Edward, aghast, 
“ that we’ve come all this way out of our road?” 

“T don’t say that we have,” replied the doctor ; “I 
only say we may have done!” 

“* You didn't know it, then ? ” 

“Well, I thought I did.” 

“ Thought !” 

“We started right enough, I know,” said the 
other; ‘‘ but—but for the last few miles I’ve had my 
doubts. This part of the road isn’t familiar to me. 
We should have passed through trees ——” 

“And we've had nothing but ploughed fields on 
either side for miles and miles!” said the lad, in a tone 
of remonstrance. 

* Just so; and that makes me fear——” 

“Good heavens! ” interru Edward Bruce, half- 
dropping the reins, and looking helplessly about him. 
“ What's to be done?” 

The doctor had not an idea. They might retrace 
their steps, he suggested: but to this his companion 


was strongly averse. They might remain where they | heart. Then a feeble smile struggled into his face. 
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[EDWARD BRUCE FINDS AMY AT THE INN.] 


were, on the chance of some one coming along who | 
could direct them aright. This idea was even worse. 
Movement was endurable; but how could the young 
lover remain patiently inactive, even for five minutes ? 
The other alternative, that of geing steadily forward 
in the hope that after all they might be right, seemed , 
the most feasible; and this the doctor was strongly in 
favour of. 

It exactly suited his purpose. 

All he desired was, te create such a delay as should 
afford time for his “ prescription” to reach the man 
to whom it was addressed; and by crawling along the 
road, he thought it just possible that they might 
manage it. 

So they went slowly forward, and as they did so, 
he ventured a casual remark on the object of their 
journey. 

“Should we succeed in finding this lady,” he said, 
‘what are your plans?” 

His companion looked at him with surprise. 

“Suppose she is at this place—with this man 
Wolff,” pursued the doctor, ‘‘ how will you act ?” 

“Surely there is but one course?” replied the 
young man. “She must be rescued, at all risks.” 

“Tf she is detained by force, I should say ‘ yes-—un- 
doubtedly ;’ but——” 

“ You cannot surely imagine that it is of her own 
will thatshe remains in this man’s power? ” interrupted 
the other. 

“TI don’t know. Lady Azatha tells me that she 
loved this man to infatuation,” replied the doctor. 

The expression of pain which came into the face of 
his young companion would have moved any other 
heart to compassion ; but Dr. Amphlett had outlived 
all such weaknesses. 

“In addition to this,” he went on, smiling at the 
agony he was inflicting, ‘“‘she knew well enough 
what were tle Robarts’ sentiments towards the object 
of that devotion. She knew that they regarded him 
as an adventurer, and as quite unworthy of even her 

rd.” 

“And you think ——~” Edward was about to in- 

t. 


terrup' 

“1 think that, knowing what I do of the effects of 
strong passions of the human heart—how they blind 
the judgment and warp the morals—that nothing is 
more likely than that this young woman may have 
been pe into a course which she will live te 
regret.” 

Edward Bruce gazed into the venerable face of the 
man beside him, and tears were in his eyes—tears 
that seemed forced from the acute anguish of his 





“You forget, doctor,” he said, “that Amy is, un- 
happily, not in a position to act thus willingly—hber 
wind is gone.” 

“It was affected!” was the quiet reply; “ bub the 
effects of love, terror or anxiety—whatever it may. be 
—are like clouds that darken for a time, then pass 
away.” f 

“Heaven grant it may be so!” cried the youth, 
fervently. 

‘* Amen!” was'the pious rejoinder of the man, whe 
saw that he hadsaid enough to render his fellow-tra- 
veller intensely miserable, and who watched his 
downcast eyes and gloomy face with a positive 
relish, 

The few minutes occupied in this brief dialogue 
served to bring them to a point where the question of 
roads was easily settled. A wayside inn of forlorn 
aspect—one of those deserted hostelries in which a 
guest feels himself an intruder—started up in a dip of 
the road, and there they pulled up and made the 
necessary inquiries. 

They found that the road did lead to their destina- 
tion, but not direct. There was a shorter route which 
they had just missed, and Dr. Amphlett found to his 
great satisfaction that, whether they retraced their 
steps or pushed on ahead, some twenty miles would 
have been wasted—a distance sufficient to answer the 
purpose he had in view. 

It was decided that they should go forward, and 
long and dreary as the way seemed to the younger 
man, their destination was at length reached. They 
were in Chertsey, and now it ouly remained for them 


| to institute such inquiries as would enable them to 


discover the cottage in which Wolff and his charge 
had taken refuge. 

This was a long and tedious business. So long and 
so tedious indeed did it prove, that Edward Bruce 


‘began to curse his own folly and credulity in listening 


to the ravings of a woman who, as he said, “ might 
only have been dreaming all tiie time.” This view of 
the case the doctor would not countenance for a mo- 
ment. He staked his reputation on Joanna’s powers 
as a seeress, and assured Bruce that sooner or later 
they should find the cottage she had described and 
the inmates of it. 

On the latter point he had his own opinion, but that 
he kept te himself. 

At last, as they wandered away to the outskirts of 
the town, where it lost itself in the surrounding coun- 
try, Edward Bruce suddenly uttered an exclamation of 
glad surprise. 

There was the cottage! 

It was a low, thatched building, of two or three 
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reoms, standing in a garden, and witt a back-ground | mine!” said a voice, unmistakeably that of Dr. 
of trees, just as Joanna had described it, and without | Amphlett; “and beth demand that this girl shoul, 
& question, the two made direst for it. A low wooden | at present, he kept out of the way.” 
stile answered instead of a gate to impede the entrance | “Exense me,” was the reply of the person addressed, 
te the garden, and on this sat an old woman, with | “but I don’t see why you're interested in it!” 
white hair, knitting a grey stocking—knittiv¢ as fast “Don't you?” 
as her shining needies would play—and as if her life “No!” 
depended on the result. “ That's because you are not altogether in my con- 
As the old lady was Geaf as a post, and quite ab-| fidence, and don’t understand all that I’ve in view!” 
sorbed in her occupation, it was rather diffienlt to get | returned the doctor. } 
any information from ber; but with some perseverance “ No—curse me if I do!” said the other, whose 
it was at length ascertained that two peopla.aman and | voice Edward recognized as familiar. ‘‘ But let me 
a girl, lodged in the cottage, but hal gone out “at tea-| tell you, once for all, that if you're playing fast and 
tine,” about an hour ago, and had not returned, though | loose with me, it won’t pay!” 
“a nice hot cake” awaited them, and ‘nas spoiling “ My dear sir ” said the doctor. 
every minute.” “Now, no wheedling,” said the man, contemptn-; 
The young man wonld have entered the asttage | ously. “There’s been enough o’ that—more than | 
and waited; but the dictor, who eecrefly clackled | enough. The fact is this, much as I like money, and 
over this information, proposed that they should @rive | mean to have it, I like my revenge better. I've 
to the nearest inn and put up the borse and trap, we- | got my knife into this fellow’s ribs, and I'l arver} 
fresh themselves, and return. This was veluctastly | leave him, never while I breathe! If you'll sidewith 
agreed to, and the old Indy was left knitéimg with m-| me, fair and square, it’ll answer your purpose im the 
newed earnestness, and ap apparent i to | end; but I'll have no keeping with the hare and run- 
devote every remaining moment #f her life @o the | ning with the hounds. Mind that!” 
manufacture of grey worsted hose, “Why, what do you take me for?” ead @he doctor. | 
The nice tea-cake that “ went om "minute; “Take you? I take you for a etbeming, i 
by minute, must have got into a very wad stateindeed; | ing, mercenary humbag. I wouldn't give a evap 
and the patience ef the old lady, who added row $e | of my finver for your word, an@ woald give less for 
row, as she gat on the garden stile, must have been | your oath, because you wouldn't ‘take it unless it was 
fairly exhausted, for the red sun burnt itself out in| to serve some underhanded There, that’s 
the west, and night stole on, and the stars came out, | my opinion of you, docter! if you ask me why | 
and neither the man nor the girl retarmed to the| I think you wish me to keep this girl in the back- 
cottage. ground, I believe it's becamse you're watching your 
Long after dark—long after the old lady had ex-| opportunity of making a market of her by putting 
pressed her determination to sit up no longer, and had | Hernshaw on the scent. But, by ‘heaven, if that's: 
cisappeared, werking ber needles as she went, Edward | your notion, you'd best look oat. & know thet he's 
Bruce lingered in the dusky ways about the cottage, | madly spoony over this girl. I kmow he'd pay any 
favisible in the gloom of tie trees, in the sickening | price, and ren risk, te get hold of her, and I tell 
extremity of a hope that, late as it was, Amy would | you, before that shall happen I'M see her im her 








return. ve, 
But it was in vain. ordward Bruce, drinking in these words with un- 
Not a sound—not ae footstep disturbed the dead | natural eagerness, shuddered at fhe threat. Yet his 
silence of the night; and cold, weary and miserable, | fears and D thas far aroused, he could not 
the youth wandered slowly back to joim-thedoctor at | tear himself the spot; be felt that he must listen 
the inn. —that Amy’s demanded that he should plumb: | 
It was so late that, when he arrived there, he found | the depths of the villany thus accidentally revealed 
the door closed, and the inmates apparently retired | to him. 
to rest. In a quiet place like Chertsey, where country It was Amphlett who spoke next. 


In strong, almost violent language, he protested 
that the suspicions of his honesty and good-faith were 
unfair. He had, he still admitted, a motive for not 
wishing tosee Amy Rebart restored to ber friends, but 
declared that it was not in the interest of Hernshaw 
that he acted. 

Evidently the other did not believe him. 


hours and habits prevail, the institution of “ night- 
porter” is unknown—at least, it was so at the inn 
they had putupat. Edward Bruce, therefore, knocked 
at the door several times without disturbing anybody's 
rest, except that of a great house-dog, in the rear of 
the premises. Then it occurred to him that he would 
lodk roun'!, and see if there were any sigus of life 
about the place. “ Look you,” he said, “I owe you something, but 
With this intention, he went out into the middle of | not much, for rescuing me from death’s door. . Not 
the road, and stxred op at the front windows. All were; much, I say, because you didn’t do it out of any leve 
dark. Then he strayed mp the path leading to the | for me, but just because you thought it might get you 
stables by the side of the house. ‘There, too, the | out of a scrape and serve your purpose in the future. 
prospect was blank enough; but as he looked, it) So it shall. When I get my.own, you shall be puid. 
struck him that there was a faint light glimmering | But no treachery, and no interfering with my plans, 
threngh the thick curtains of one window ; and, as he | When I found out what a wretch Hernshaw was, and 
thought the matter over, he came to the conclusion | saw his object, I made up my wied I'd baulk bin in 
that this must be the wiudow of one ef the rooms Dr. | such a way as I knew he'd feel most deeply. I served 
Amphlett had taken. lis ends in carrying off the girl; I made up my mind 
Tt was on the second floer. to serve my ewn by keeping her out of his clutches. 
Beneath it was a side-entrance to the house, with a | You know now what I did. I put her in an asylum 
rough stuccoed porch, such as country builders, | and kept her there, hid from all of you, tiil she had 
asurping the fanctions of architects, think orn: got back her mind, and the doctors wouldn't have her 
while, in reality, they are only agly. any longer. Then I brought her to this place, and 
Looking at the window and the porch, Edward | have kept her here. But mow that Hernshaw’s mar- 
Bruce bethought bim that it was useless to disturb | ried and out of the country, [ don’t cave to give my- 
the house by any further attempts to gain admittance | self further trouble. No; I shall just walk her back 
in the ordinary way. He was young, strong, and | to the Towers and get the reward they’ve offered for 
agile as a cat. her. By that means I shall have defeated Hernsiaw, 
“No doubt but that is the doctor's light,” he argued | and shall put myself in funds to fight him for my just 
with himself. “ He's sitting wp, wondering what bas | rights.” , 
beceme of me. Nothing easier than for me to climb| ‘“ Well, as you will,” replied Amphiett, who evi- 
up this porch, and stand on the tep.of it. That will | dently saw that the other was determined, ‘only 
bring my head on a level with the window. I can | don't be rash, and don't blame meif your own clever; | 
tap at it; and when he comes, I ean raise myself and | mess defeats itself. Good wight! Jf Brace comes | 
ecramble in!” back and catches you here, tiere’ll be a scene, and 
The idea kad hardly presented itself when it was | that will answer neither your purpose nor mine,” 
earried into execution. Had Bruce yielded to the temptation strong upen 
Swiftly, aud almost noiselessty, be had elimbed up | him at that moment, there would, indeed. have been 
the perch, and found a secure fouting, as he had | @scene. ft was with the utmost difficulty that he 
proposed, on the circular tep of it, Then standing | could restrain« himself from dashing in the fragile 
erect, he brought his head on « level with the lower | window-sash and appearing suddenly before these 
panes of the window in which the light dimly burned. | plotting schemers. But he knew that violence would 
With the impetuosity satural to him im all bis | be sure to fellow, and his judgment told him thats 
movements, he was about te tap at the glass, when, to | little dissimulation would enable him to effect his 
his surprise, he could distinctly hear the veives of two | object with greater certainty of success. 
persons engaged in conversation in the room. It was} While these thoughts were passing ia his mind, 
not frem any desire to play the listener—a mesmness 
which it wold never have entered bis frank, generous 
mind to think of lending himm-elf to—but some fear of 
Qutruding, whieh mad-+ him pause. 
While he did so, tuese words distinctly reached his 





while his eves flamed, bis-ears tingled, his nostrils ex- 
panded, and a tiger-like thirst of bluod seemed eoming 
upon him, there sounded, im the still night air, the 
tramp of a man's footsteps. 

The night constable was approaching. 

As he drew. uear the young man slid down and lay 
flat on the rounded top of the perch, and remained in { 





ars : 
“You have your purpose to answer, and I have 





that position while the constable made a carefol sur- 
vey of the house. When it was over, and he had 
passe! on. Bruce rose to his feet again and listened. 
All was still. Then he tapped gently at the window. 

Instantly the curtain was raised. and the scared 
face of Dr, Amphlett looked out. On seeing the 
yout!'s face, he at once suspected the real state of 
affairs, and threw open the window. 

“ You scared me out of my senses,” he said. 

“Did 1?” replied the other. 

“Yes! Why, in heaven's name, do you come this 
way?” 

“ Simply, because I have ra at the door in vain. 
Were you asleep?” —<% 

“I must have been dozing,” said the doctor, forcing 
ayawn, “1 didnt bear you scramble up.” 

“ Didn't you?” 

_ “No. Well, and what success?” 

“None.” 

“ You've seen nothing of Wolff or of the girl? ” 

“Nothing. Have you?” 

“My dear boy, how should I, when I haven't 
stirred out of this room?” 

“True. I forgot!” 

“ And it wasn't very likely Ghat, if Wolff took alarm 
@t our approach, he could bave come here as a place 
of concealment.” 

“ Wasn't it?” asked the man, “ be must have 
gone somewhere for a ni shelter, you know? ” 

Amphlett did not quite like the tone of the retort. 
It was suspicious, yet, what was there to suspect ? 
How should Edward Bruce know that he had any 
interest, exeept in finding Amy Robart, and restoring 
her to her friends as as ponsible ? 

That his conversation with Peter Wolff should have 
been overheard, did not, after the first apparition of 
Edward Bruce at the windew, occur to him even as a 
proballility. 


CHAPTER xi. 
A *DVENTURE AT AN INN, 
@h, that to love was to be loved! 
Cartwright. 
Teng was no sleep for Edward Bruce all that 


His anxiety would not even permit him to lie down, 
and though he retired to his room, it was only to 
throw himself into a chair by the window, and to sit 
watching for the tardy dawn. 

The poets gu into raptures over the grey dawn and 
the first opening of Aurora's eyelids; but it is a mis- 
take. There is nothing poetical about either. Dawn 
is the period of disenchantment. Its doubtful lizht 
has no warmth, no rosy glow about it: al! is cold, 
cheerless, and depregsing. Contemplated at that sea- 
son, life at the best wears a melancholy and depres- 
sing aspect. Happiness is only jal! happiness: love 
sinks. from a passion to an emotion; aud hope itself 
seems to have moulted its rainbuw-tinted plumes. 

At any period of late Edward Bruce fad not con- 
templated his affairs under too encouraging ‘a light; 
but as he sat’ staring at the dim sky, from which the 
stars were slowly dying out. like his own hopes, bie 
heart sank within bim, and be was depressed and 
miserable, 

One trifling or unimportant coincidence, will 
citen act as the last feather that is popularly supposed 
to treak the camel’s back. So in thir instance, the 
young man attached undue importance to the dis- 
eovery ‘he bad made that Doctor Amphlett was ia 
league with Wolff and Hernshaw in the alduction 
of Amy Robart. 

In itself, the fact was. unimportant: but it weighed 
heavily with an ingennous mind, alweady disposed te 
take a gloomy view of its chawors of happiness. Be- 
sides, it was sickening to find so much joliowness an@ 
deceit on every side. The man of the world is used 
to this/eart of thing, and expects it. He takes no 
friend to his bosom without due caution and reserve: 
if the warmed snake shows jis fangs, he is not startled; 
but regards it a8 the nature of tie beast. it is the 
beauty of that it tukes a brigiter view of its 
kind. It believes in the goodness. it feels, aud lookr to 
find in others the sincerity and generosity which is the 
spontaneous growth of its own heart. 

The first blows in the process of steeling a man 
agninst his fellow-men are »ttended with acute pain. 

As day slowly dawned, Edward Bruce rose from his 
seat, and paced the room in. afever ef uncertainty how 
to act. 

His first duty was clear. 

He must be en the watch from the first moment that 
the house was astir. 

Amy Robart was there—not a doubt of that—and 
she must aot leave unless accompxnied by him. Peter 
Wolff might or might act jotend to restore her to her 
friends. He had ne faith in themman, particularly as 
he was liable to be guided in his actioup by the worse, 
because most hypocritical, scoundrel of the two, the 
mesmeric doctor. ee 
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Beyond watching the movements of these men’ 
something was necessary tobedone. What this might 
be was the question thet he debated with himself so 
nervously, 

Daylight had come, and’ there were indications of 
reviving life in the inn, and still the young man was 
undecided how to aet. 


On one point alone had he made up his mind. He | 


had resolvéd tliat the man ‘who had broken prison 


through his:instrunientality should not go scot-free. | 


The diamond robbery still hung over Wolff's head, 
and the escape from prison was in itself an offence 
agaitist the law.  ‘T'liis gave him a held upoti the man 
who was obviously Anty’s chief persecutor, and of this 
hold le determined ov availing himself. ' 
Bent on tiiis, he at the earliest opportunity, stole 
down-stairs and out to the ‘stables'in the rear of the 
inn, where he surprised a man with a superfluous 
quantity of hay in.bis.hair,inthe act of making an 





early morning toilet in the:horsetrough. ‘To this 
indivi#ual, as soon as’ hé had-got the water out of his | 
ears, Edward imparted his wishes, and having given | 
half-a-sovereign to secure their being complied with, 
he lit « cigar and strolled about the yard and the road 
near the inn, staring up at the windows from a dis- 
tance, so as not to attract attention, and wondering | 
which was Amy’s room. | 

There were many rews of windows all alike, so that | 
it afferded good room for speculation, and before he 
had made up his, mind his cigar, was, out, and he re- 
entered the, building. 

Going in at the back: door, the only one yet open, 
he stumbled first over the legs of somebody kneeling 
in the passage, and then. over an accumulation of boots | 
and shoes, which, he saw ata glance, had been collected 
from all the doors of all the bedrooms in the house. 

The kneeling man was “boots” and he was in the | 
act ef arranging the collection according to certain | 
numbers previously chalked on the soles of éactr, in 
two long lines preparatory to commencing his duties. 

Having nothing to do but. to keep watch at this 
door, Edward Bruce leant tris back against tlie post, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and sought to enter 
inte conversation with this man, while watching him 
at his work, 

“ He may know something,” thought the youth. 

In this. hewever, ie was disappoin 

Boots was hopelessly deaf—it seemed to be # com- | 

faint that affected the entire purish—and to talk to 
im it would have been necessary to raise his voice 
80 that it might be heard all over the house. | 

Still he lourged by the door-post, and listened'to | 
what the “boots” lad to say; nodding his head 
in reply, and watching him the while. 

e Yeu sir,” quoth the boots after a time, “there's 
cha-rac-ter in boots, there is, No mistake about tliat 
‘ere, sir. A deal o’ cha-rac-ter, sure-ly/ Fd teil a 
man by the boots he wore, pooty nigh as well as I | 
wou!d a-lookin’ in his face. Yes, sir. Look at these, 
sir,” and he held up a pair of boots, high in the instep, , 
broad at the tues, solid, shining, and thoroughly welb | 
made—“ now, a ‘umble man, a meek man, as wasn’t | 
certain of his mens, never wore boots like they. | 
Them are the sort o” boots as a banker ’vd wear, or a | 
stock-broker, a man as wasn't all a gen’lman and 
wanted to make folks believe as he were. Look at 
these avin,”—he exliibited boots much wrinkled and 
turned up at the toes as if by a restless-footed man, — 
“T'd take my Bible’ oath as tliey belongs toa Trish- 
man, And why do'Scotchmen'’s boots always look as 
as if they had awful corns? Eh, sir?” 

The query was such a difficult one to answer out of 








hand that the young man only smiled and shook his | cred 
hea 


4. 

“ Why, lor’ bless you, sir!” the man continued; as 
if from habit—lie had long ceased to expect replies to 
his questivns—* ] always says if I lost any o' mine, T | 
says, never mind about leavin’ me their photee-graff, 
nor theif carts-de-wisits. Gi’ me a old boot o’ theira, 
I says, and when I lovk at it L'shall see ’em as plain 
as if they was a sittin’ in a cheer in the chimbley- 
corner. Yes, sir. Locks ’o ‘air is nowhere to 'em.” 

As the man rambled on thus, the face of Edward 
Bruce betrayed a stidden interest, The singular 
philosopliy of the deaf “ boots ” bad suggested’ an idea 
to him. 

The boots all bore the numbers of the rooms to | 
which they belonged. | 
What if he could select by @ little study, the boots 
or shoes which belonged to Peter Wolff? Those of 
Amy Robart even might be discoverable. | 
Witi, this view he set himself to a close scrutiny of 
the two rows, and so far justified the man’s theory 
that he at last selected a pair of old, worn boots of a 
clumsy character, such as he satisfied himself that 

Wolff ought te weer, 

They were marked 15. 





having tmade a discovery, ‘‘ Wolff would naturally 
havea room next that taken for my poor Amy !” 

Jamping to this conclusion, he hastened up-stairs 
as softly as possible, and commenced a survey of the 
sleeping apartments, 

Both Nos, 15 and 16 were on the third floor. 

Tlie room occupied by Edward Bruce himself was 
on the second floor; and in passing it, he bad the 
forethought to take the key from the lock, and slip it 
into his pocket. That, he felt, might be useful. 

Just as he expected, on reaching No. 16, and laying 
his hand very softly on the handle of the door, he 
found it locked. 

Light as his touch had been, it startled some one 
within the room. There was a sound of footsteps ; 
and when, determined to know his fate, he tried the 
handle again, a voice asked : 

“ Who is it ?” 

Faint and low as that voice was, its tones ran 
throngh the lover's frame like fire. His heart throbbed 
couvulsively. That voice had made music through 
the dreams of years; and now that le at last heard it 
again, the effect was overpowering. 

It was Amy Robart who had spoken. 

What confused aud incoherent answer he returned 
he never knew; but almost without a thouglit, he 
thrast the key into’ the door, turved it, and found 
himself standing face to face with a pale, cowering, 
terrified: woman. 

“ Amy!” he eried, rushing forward. 

She did not take his outstretched hands—did ‘not 
rush itite his arms as in the old childish days, but 
only regarded him with a look of alarm. 

“What, Amy! dont you know me? Have you 
forgotten your old playfellow, Edward?” 

At the mention of the name, she recognized him, 
and her face and neck flushed crimson. But whatever 
her delight at meeting an old friend thus suddenly, it 
was overmastered by some strange feeling, apparently 
one of terror. — 

“Hush!” she cried, holding up her hand to enforce 
silence, and’ looking round, as if half-expecting to see 
watching eyes in every corner, Then she went on, 
in a whisper, “Oh, Edward!” she said, “why have 
you come here?” 

“Why?” 

“Ts it to fetch me? Have they sent you? Is my 
father very, very angry?” 

Edward Bruce was astounded at these words, so 
different from those le had expeeted from Amy's lips. 

“I come, Amy,” he answered, in a tone which 
showed how deeply he was burt, “of my own accord, 
to rescue you from the hands yon have fallen into, and 
to restore you to your family. But you are not 
—you hesitate? Oh! what—what is the secret of all 
this?” 

_ Amy hung her head. 

Then suddenly looking up, confused and agitated, 
she said: 

“Pray do not ask me, Edward! To you my 
conduct must strange and unnatural. What 
my father will think it, and’ my poor, darling mottlier, 
I dare not ask myself. But, Edward, what I have 
done has been for the best. I could only do it or— 
die!” 

‘Then itis of your own free will that you are here?” 
asked tlie youth. 

“OF my own free will!” 

“ 'Phis ruffian—this felon does not force you to share 
his perils, as he slinks from place to place to avoid 
the penalty of his crimes?” 

“Crimes!” exclaimed Amy, with a look of in- 


‘ 


ulity. 
“ Yes,” said Edward. “I see, you do not know the 
mav to whose hands you have entrusted yourself. 


But whatever this‘man may be, it is with your consent 


that you are here—a prisoner in his power?” 

He laid’ his hand upon the key in the door as he 
spoke. 

“It is!” Amy answered. 

“But why—why have you done this? Oh, Amy, 
is everything between us forgotten? Is the past dead 
to you? You sigh—yeu turn from me! What has 
happened to work this change in you? Oh, Amy, 
darling, why are you so estranged from me?” 

“T cannot answer you,” said the girl, tears spring- 
ing into her eyes as she spoke. “TI have been weak 
and wicked. I know it. The thought of it weighs 
upon me every moment that | live ; and yet—yet——” 

“You love another?” interpesed the agonised 

outh. 
me 1 cannot help it,” she replied. 

“ He is unworthy of you.” 

“] know it.” 

“ He is false to you.” 

“No. no!” cried Amy, with sudden energy; “ that 
is not true. “Lis wicked of you, Zdward, to do him 


Next them stood a pair of ladies’ boots, also well | that wrong. He is: not perfect, I know it—only too 


worn. but of delicate form, and evidently belonging to _ 
a slender, graceful foot. These were inscribed 16. 


“Of course,” he burst out, in the impetuosity of , 


well. But he loves meas truly as I’ love him. Oh, 
yea, he loves me, Edward; and when I thiuk of that, 
1 forget all his faults.” 
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Tt was with a shudder that Bdward Bruce listened 
to this.avowal. ' 

The outrage it did to hisown heart was not the 
worst pang. 

While she spoke, he remembered that the mam whe 
was the object of these raptures had made another 
woman his wife ! 

He ‘saw that she was ignorant of the fact. That 
ignorance might be as a rock on which the bark of 
her happiness would strike, and go down hopelessly. 
It was clearly, therefore, his duty to warn her of her 
danger—but what a task ! 

To one of her frail, delicate organization, a word 
might prove fatal. 

And that word must come from his lips. 

“ Amy,” he said, taking her hand, and speaking 
very tenderly, “ you are deceived. Indeed, indeed, it 
is so. God knows f have no motive bat your happi- 
ness. It is not the jealous lover who speaks to yeu 
of his rival: it is your friend—your brother, let me 
say—-who advises and warns you. This man has 
professed affection for you? ” 

* * He loves me, Edward’! ” 

“Tt is through his devices that you are here—away 
from your home and from those whose hearts are 
breaking for the loss of you!” 

“Oh, don’t—don’t say it!” she cried, piteously. 

“But it is through him ; is it not so?” 

“Yes. I admit it. I only wait for him, till hie 
affairs are settled, and he can take me to his home,” 

“ And you believe that time will come 7?” 

“Oh, yes! I aim sure of it.” 

“You do not know, then, that he is ——” 

“What? ‘Tell me—tell me! He is —~” 

“ Married.” 

Without a word, without a sound, Amy Robart felt 
back and lay like a corpse upon the ground, 

Shocked at what he beheld, and uncertain how to 
act in this emergency, Edward Brace knelt dewn an@ 
lifted the dear head in his arms, holding it with the 
reverent tenderness with which a young wother bends- 
over her child. 

As he remained thus gazing down at the white in- 
animate face that was more than the whole world to 
him, he was conscieus that some one had rushed into 
the room, and that there were hasty fovtsteps on the 
stairs. 

Before he had time to look up, a rough hand had 
caught him by the shoulder, and sent him whirling 
across the reom. The wall save! him from falling, 
and as he stood against it with flushing eyes and a 
face crimson with indignation, he perceived that it 
was Peter Wolff who had thus rescued his prey. 

“ What!” cried the fellow, in a voice very different 
to that in which he had spoken ia the prison where 
they last met, “ You thought to steal a march upon 
me, did you?” 

“Release that girl!” shouted Edward, advancing 
with clenched fists. 

“ Likely,” grinned the ether, ‘do you think I’ms 
born idiot? ” 

“T know yow for a thorough-paced ruffian,” cried. 
the exasperated’ youth, “and nothing shall induce me 
to trust this young lady to your charge.” 

“Indeed!” sneered Wolff; “and pray what right 
have you to interfere?” 

“The right which an honest man has over a felon. 
See!” he cried, perceiving the approach of a group of 
persons who ascended the stairs; “the officers of 
justice!” 

Scarcely had the words escaped his lips before- 
Wolff aimed a blow at the young man, and struck out: 
with such effect, that he sent him sprawling upon hie 
back. Then he took three paces to the open case- 
ment, © non through it, and dropped to the 

und. 

Just as his head disappeared, three officers of the 
county constabulary, whose attendance Edward Bruce 
had secured by sendiny the sleepy ostler as his mes- 
senger, entered the room. 

“ He haa escaped! ” groaned Edward Bruce, faintly. 





CHAPTER XLL 


STRANGE DOINGS AT MRS. LARKALL’S. 


Forbear the silence of ‘the tomb to break { 
Another moment, and the secret’s told. 


Amp the pressure of other events, we must no} 
lose sight of Mrs. Larkall’s boarding-sehoul. 

The feelings with which the lady proprietress re- 
turned to thut establi<hinent, after the scene at Mr. 
Waltnesley Dyott’s office, are liardiy to be conveyed: 
in words. The proud woman felt lumiliated at the 
ease with which she had been induved to leud herself 
to a gigantic swindle, and she had her own reasons 
for reflecting in agony of heart upon the fate of 
Gertrude Norman. 

“1 know too bitterly.” she exclaimed, as she shat 
herself up in the little study which she called her own 
room, “ the fate of women who become the victims of 
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such nien. Wrong, imprudent girl! Ris purpose 
once served, he will throw off the mask of love. He 
will loathe her, neglect her. Heaven grant he may 
not break her heart with brutality. Such things 
happen every day.” 

As she ceased, Mrs. Larkall rose and went toward a 
bureau, in which she kept her private papers, and 
from this she took a small sandal-wood box, of foreign 
make, the key of which, sha: liked a heart, hung, 
with a bunch of charms, to the gold chain about her 
neck 


When opened, the box contained only a few papers, 
a miniature of a child, and a red morocco shoe,such as 
an infant might have worn. 

“Poor darling,” she muttered, “I never thought 
that these treasures would become so dear to me, and 
she alive! Thank God, I have every line she ever 
wrote to me. She little dreams how I have hoarded 
up her simplest notes, from her first baby scrawls to 
this last, in which she confesses her folly and implores 
me to act a mother’s part by her. I will, Gertrude 
darling,” she cried, with touching fervour, ‘‘I will, 
whatever may befall, if—if we are ever permitted to 
meet again.” 

Hot tears dropped from her eyes as she bent over 
the letter, blotting it as they fell. 

Such emotion was surely remarkable in a woman 
like Mrs. Larkall, even toward her favourite pupil. 
But singular as it was, there could be little doubt it 
was perfectly genuine. 

Again and again the lady perused the letter, of 
which we have already given a copy, and then turned 
from it to the rest of the letters in the packet, which 
she proceeded to read slowly through. In doing so 
her attention was suddenly arrested by the discre- 
pency in style between the letter last received and 
those preceding it. 

They were formal and artificial, as schoolgirls’ let- 
tera are apt to be, whilst this was easy, flowing, and 
natural. 

The feelings under which the last letter was written 
might account, in some degree, for the difference; but 
her attention once drawn to it, Mrs. Larkall instituted 
@ comparison of the papers before her, and arrived at 
the conclusion, that the letter dated from Rouen was 
never written by Gertrude at all! 

“So this was his cunning,” she exclaimed bitterly. 
“Tseeitall. This was to pave the way for her re- 
turn to mein case his well-laid schemes should fail, 
es they were like to do. And the wretched girl has 
never found it in her heart to write one line to me! ” 

In the midst of these reflections, Mrs. Larkall was 
startled by a sudden commotion in the corridor upon 
which her room: opened. 

Excited voices, and the shuffling of approaching 
feet told that something unusual had happened. 

Mrs. Larkall never lost her presence of mind, and 
she first locked the sandal-wood box, and returned it 
to its place, then threw open the door, and stood, 
calm, dignified, and unruffled, awaiting what might 
follow. 

The first object that presented itself was Snaggs, 
the little dancing-master, with an heroic expression 
on his face, dragging by the wrist the ayah, Mahala, 
who struggled disdainfully in his grasp. Behind 
them came two of the elder girls, supporting a third, 
who seemed to walk with difficulty, and, in the back- 
ground, came, flocking along, half the young ladies of 
the establishment. 

“Oh, Mrs, Larkall!—oh, madam!” cried Snaggs, 
“this dreadful—this wicked person——” 

“Mahala? What of her? ” demanded Mrs, Lark- 
all. 

“It's along story, madam, and where to begin I 
don’t know,” said Snaggs. 

‘What do I see? ” cried the lady, in alarm, looking 
ever the head of the man, as if he was of no possible 
account. “Is that Dora Wimple fainting ? ” 

“Worse than that, madam,” replied the little man. 

“ Worse?” 

Without waiting for any explanation, Mrs. Larkall 
swept forward, dispersing all before her with a wave 
of her hand, to satisfy her own eyes as to what had 
happened. She found Dora Wimple, pale and faint, 
leaning on the shoulder of Lolly Brettle. Her white 
bosom was bare, and there was a red mark, from 
which blood was slowly oozing. 

“* She has been stabbed ? ” said the lady. 

“ Yes,” replied Lolly. 

“By whom?” 

“ By Mahala.” 

As her name was pronounced, the ayah's brow con- 
tracted, her eyes glared, there was a gleam of set 
teeth visible, and with a sudden wrench she released 
herself from. the grasp of Snaggs, and bousy con- 
fronted Mrs. Larkall. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I did it.” 

“ You dare own that ? ” asked Mrs. Larkall. 

“ Can I conceal it? Won't they all tell of me? I 
did it, but it was her fault.” 

“And with what weapon, pray ?” 
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“ With her sxcsors. But she goaded me to it.” 

“Goaded you? Take care, Mahala. This is no 
trifling matter, and I will sift it thoroughly. Tell me, 
some one, how did it happen ?” 

Snagegs instantly stepped forward. 

“ With submission, madam,” he said, “I think I 
can explain everything. Happening to be passing the 
censervatory on my way to your room, I heard angry 
voices in altercation. Of course I stopped ——” 

“ And listened ?” 

“ Not exactly so. I overheard, so to speak. Simply 
overheard. I knew the voices to be those of Dora 
and Mahala, and they were quarrelling, I could tell, 
about a man.” 

“A man!" 

Not Mrs. Larkall only, but all the girls uttered in 
chorus that startling exclamation. 

“Yes. From what I could gather, it seemed that 
Mahala had acted as a go-between in some secret cor- 
respondence with a person she called ‘the captain.’ 
Who he was I don’t pretend to know; but I heard 
Mahala say, ‘You've another guinea; give me that.’ 
‘I can't,’ says Miss Dora. ‘You'd better,’. says 
Mahala. (Oh, you may look, but I shall adhere to the 
truth, depend npon it).” This was an aside addressed 
to the ayah, whose eyes glowed like coals. ‘ You'll 
give it me, or I tell Mrs. Larkall, and send the captain 
about his business,’ says Mahala. So they went on, 
wrangle and wrangle, till Miss getting 
angry 

At this point Dora Wimple, who, in spite of her 
faintness, had heard every word, started up and put 
up her hands in an appealing attitude. 

“T didn’t mean it,” she murmured faintly. “It was 
wrong. I never saw them.” 

“Saw what?” demanded Mrs. Larkall. 

But Dora had fainted. 

“Oh, I'll explain that,” said Snaggs, eagerly, as the 
girl was borne away to her bedroom. “It must all 
come out. A pretty suake in the grass you've been 
nursing and pampering up here, Mrs. Larkall, I can 
tell you. As I was saying, Miss Dora got very an- 
gry, and when her blood was up, she says, ‘ You 
miserable nigger, you talk of accusing me? Why, 
you are a thief.’ ‘A thief!’ says Mahala, in her bad 
way—you know it, madam—her bad, dangerous way. 
‘ Yes,’ says Dora, ‘it was you who stole Gertrude 
Norman’s strung diamonds, and you have ‘em about 
you now.’” 

“Did she say that?” demanded Mrs. Larkhall, 
turning to Mahala. 

“ Oh dear me, yes; I heard it,” cried Snaggs, “ and 
with no more ado, ‘ Liar!’ shouted Mahala, and rushed 
upon Dora. Then there was a scream, and I rushed 
in and saw blood, and seized Mahala, and—and that's 
all.” 

Mrs, Larkall turned from the dancing-master and 
fixed her eyes on those of Mahala. 

“Ts this the truth? ” she said. 

“ No,” said the ayah, firmly. 

“ Bless my soul! Why, you don’t mean to say——” 
blurted out the dancing-master. 

“ Pray, silence a moment,” interposed the lady of 
the establishment. “I have trusted you, Mahala, and 
up to this time believed you faithful and honest. 
Something has happened within these few days which 
might have shaken my faith in you; but I preferred 
to believe that you were mistaken—not wilfully wrong. 
This charge opens my eyes. If it is true, I shall not 
hesitate to say that a fortune has been lost through 
your treashery, and that you are the most wicked and 
depraved of your race. J/it is true, mind, for I will 
not prejudge you. Now, what explanation have you 
to offer?” 

“ This man has lied,” said Mahala, fiercely. 

p< Oh, a! ”" cried Snaggs, “that wicked, wicked 

rson ! 

“Did nothing of what he states pass between you?” 
asked Mrs. Larkall. 

“ A little,” was the ayah’s reply. “She did say I 
had the diamonds, and because she said it, I struck 
her. Why should she say it? Why should she call 
me‘thief’? It is all wrong—all false. Iam innocent 
of all; but I did strike her,” 

“ And in that you have condemned yourself,” said 
Mrs, Larkall. ‘“ That was not the act of an innecent 

rson falsely accused, but of a guilty one, dreading 
ae. So, at least, I fear.” 

“ Yeu think me guilty ? ” demanded the ayah. 

“T only fear it,” said the lady. 

“ You believe that I have deceived you?” 

“ What can I believe?” 

“ And that I did steal the diamonds? ” 

“ Of that I will have proof.” 

“Right,” said the ayah, her eyes flashing, her bosom 
heaving with a storm of assumed emotion; “ all shall 
be ppuved—all. But I stay not another moment under 
this roof, where I am suspected, and accused, and 
pointed at. Iwill go, now, at this moment.” 

“No!” inte: d Mrs. Larkall, “ you cannot leave 
my house thus. Yeu go forth blameless, or I drive 
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you from my doors ounvicted of the bla: turpitude 
- one’ eel 

e put her hand on the ayah's arm he spoke, 
to oppose her departure. . Satie 

the evil that was in the woman’ seemed 
to flash forth at that moment. 9 

“T will go,” she shrieked; “let me pass.” 

“ bs ! ” 

“You refuse? You drive me to d ? 
You dare me—me—Mahala? Then I will jo 
I will tell the secret of your life Mrs.—_— Mrs, ——" 

byw she perie’ at the name. 

t the second time Mrs. Larkall clasped her hands 
in an imploring attitude and drew a . 

With a malignant smile of triumph, Mahala turned 
towards the astonished group who had watched this 
scene, and passed out. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER GXIL 
NEMESIS. 


With pallid cheeks and haggard eyes, 

And loud laments and heart-felt sighs, 

Unpitied, hopeless of relief, 

She drinks the cup of bitter grief. 

In vain the sigh, in vain the tear, 

Compassion never enters here; 

But justice clanks the iron chain 

And calls forth shame, remorse, and pain. 
Anon. 

Tue same carriage that brought Lord Vincent and 
Mrs. Dugald to the town-hall, conveyed them from 
that place to the county gaol. 

There Lord. Vincent finally dismissed it, sending it 
home to the castle, and instructing Cuthbert to pack 
up some changes of clothing and his dressing-case, 
and a few books, and to bring them to him at the 


prison. 

Mrs. Dugald at the same time stopped crying long 
enough to order the old man to ask Mrs. MacDonald to 
put up all that might be necessary to her comfort for 
a ak and dispatch it by the same messenger that 
should bring Lord Vincent's effects. 

These arrangements concluded, the carriage drove 
away, and policeman McRae conducted his prisoners 
into the gaol. 

He took them first into the warden’s room, where 
he produced the warrant for their committal, and de- 
livered them up. 

The warder, “ Auld Sanndio Gra'ame,” as he was 
familiarly styled, was a tall, gaunt, hard-favoured old 
Scot, who had been too many years in his present 
position to be astonished at any description of prisoner 
that might be confided to his custody. In his publie 
service of more than a quarter of a century he had 
had turned over to his tender mercies more than one 
elegantly-dressed female, and many more than one 
titled scamp. So, without evincing the least surprise, 
he simply took the female prisoner, named in the 
warrant “Faustina Dugald,” to be—just what she 
was—a fallen angel who had dropped into the clutches 
of the law ; and the male prisoner, named in the war- 
rant “Malcolm Dugald, Viscount Vincent,” to be— 
what he was—a novle rogue, guilty of being found 
out. 

While he was reading the warrants, entering the 
prisoners’ names, and writing out a receipt for their 
“ bodies,” Lerd Vincent stood with his fettered hands 
clasped, his head bowed upon his chest, and his coun- 
tenance set in grim endurance; and Faustina stood 
wringing her hands, weeping and moaning, and alte- 
gether making a goed deal of noise. 

“Whisht, whisht, bairnie! dinna greet sae loud! 
Hech! but ye mak’ din eneugh to deave a miller!” 
expostulated the warden, as he handed the receipt to 
McRae and turned his regards to the female prisoner. 

But the only effect of his words upon Faustina was 
to open the sluices of her tears and make them flow 
in greater abundance. 

“ Eh, lassie, 'tis pity of you too! But hae ye ne'er 
been tauld that the way o’ the transgreesor is haird ? 
os the, wages o’ sin is death?” said the “kindly” 


t. 

“But I do not deserve death! I never did kill any- 
body myself!” whimpered Faustina. 

“ Wha the de'il said ye did? I was quoting the 
book whilk I greatly fear ye dinna aften look into, o1 
ye would na be here noo.” 

“ But I have no right te be here! Inever did any- 
thing, myself, to deserve such treatment! It was 
Lord Viucent’s fault. It was he who brought me to 
this.” whined Faustina. 

“Nae doobt! naw doobt at a’! He's ane o’ the 
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naturs] enemies o’ your sex, ye ken, And ye suid 
ha'e thocht o’ that before ye trusted him sae far.” 

“J did not trust him at all! And Ido not know 
what you mean by your iusinuation, you horrid old 
wretch!” cried Faustina. 

“ Whist! whist! haud your tongue, woman! Dinna 
be sae abusive! Fou’ words du nae guid, as I aften 
hae occasion to impress upon the malefactors that are 
brocht here for safe-keepiug,” said the goaler, as he 
turned and looked around upon the underlings in at- 
tendance. Then beckoning one of the turnkeys to 
him, he said : 

“ Here, Cuddie, tak’ this lass into the north corridor 
o’ the women's ward ; and when ye ha’e her safe in 
the cell, ye maun knock off the iron fra her wrists. 
Gang wi’ Cuddie, lass; and dinna be fashed; he's nae 
a bad chiel.” 

Cuddie, a big, honest, good-natured looking fellow, 
took a bunch of great keys from their hook on the 
wall and signing for his prisoner to follow him, turned 
bo 


But Faustina showed no disposition to obey the 
order. And McRae, who had lingered in the room, 
now turned to the warden, and said: 

“If you please, sir, Sir Alexander MacKetchum 
desired me to request you to put these prisoners into 
as comfortable quarters as you could command, con- 
sistent with their safe custody.” 

“Sir Alexander would do weel to mind his ain 
business. Wha the de’il gi'’e him commission to dic- 
tate to me ?” demanded the old Scot, wrathfully. 

“ Nay, sir, he only makes the request as a personal 
favour,” said McRae, deprecatingly. 

“Ou, ay, aweel, that’s anither thing, though there's 
nae muckle of achoice among tle cells, for that matter; 
forbye it’s the four points of the compass, nor’, sou’, 
east, and wast. The gaol is square and fronts nor’, 
and the cells range accordingly. There’s nae better 
than the nor’ corridor of the women’s ward. Tak’ the | 
Jass away, Cuddie.” | 

Cuddie laid his hand not unkindly on the shoulder 
of his prisoner, and Faustina, seeing at last that re- 
sistance was quite in vain, followed him out, 

“Noo, Donald, mon,” said the gaoler, beckoning 
another turnkey, “convoy his lairdship to the sou’- 
wast corner cell in the men’s ward. It has the ad- 
vantage of twa windows and mair sunshine than fa’s 
to the lot o’ prison-cells in general. And when ye get 
him there, relieve bim o’ his manacles.” 

The officer addressed took down his bunch of keys, 
and turned to his prisoner, But Lord Vincent did 
mot wait for the desecrating hand of the turnkey to 
be laid upon his shoulder. With a haughty gesture 
‘and tone he said: 

“Lead the way, fellow; I follow you.” 

And Donald bowed and preceded his prisoner, as 
4f he had been a head waiter of a fashionable hotel, 
showiug an honoured guest to his apartments. 

When they were gone the old warden turned toward 
‘the policeman. 

“Will it gae hard wi’ them, do ye think, McRae?” 

“TJ think it will.” 

Meanwhile Cuddie conducted his prisoner, through 
‘ong lines of close, musty, fostid passages, and up high 
‘flights of cold, damp, stone stairs, to the very top of 
the building, where the women’s wards were situated, 

Here he found a stout old woman, in a linen cap, 
plaid shawi and linsey gown, seated at an end window 
-with her feet upon a foot-stove, and her hands en- 


enged in knitting a stocking. 
he was Mrs. Ferguson, the female turnkey. 

“ Were, mither, I ha’e broclit you another prisoner,” 
said Cuddie, coming up with his c b 

The old woman settled her les on her nose, 
‘aad looked up, taking a deliberate survey of the new- 
comer, as she said : 

“Hech ! the quean is unco foine; they be braw 
claes to come to prison in. Eh, Cuddie, I wad suner 
fhae any ither than ane of these hizzies brocht in.” 

“ But, mither, the word is, that she mauu be made 
-comfortable,” said Cuddie. 

“Ou ay, nae doot, nae doot! She will be some 
‘eallant’s light o’ luve, wha has a plenty o’ siller! ” re- 
‘plied the old woman, scornfully, as she arose from her 
place, and led the way to the door of a cell about half- 
way down the same corridor. 

“ Ye'll pit her in here. It will be as guid as anither,” 
she said. 

Ouddie detached a certain key from his bunch, and 
thanded it to her. She opened the door, and they 
entered. 

The cell was a small stone chamber, six feet by 
eight, with one small grated window facing the door. 
On the right of the window was a narrow bed, filling 
up that side of the cell; on the left was a rusty stove ; 
that was all; there was no chair, no table, no strip of 
carpet on the cold stone floor; all was comfortless, 
desolate, dreary. 

Faustina burst into a fresh flood of tears, as she 
threw herself upon the wretched bed. 
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“ Let me tak’ aff the fetters,” said Cuddie, gently. 
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i pumas srouse to 3 sitting position, and held up her 
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Cuddie, with some trouble, got them off, but so 
awkwardly, that he bruised and grazed her wrists in 
ae so, while Faustina wept piteously and railed 
reely. 

Cuddie was too good-natured te mind the railing, 
but the dame fired up: 

“ Haud your gowlin’, ye ne’er-do-well! Gin ye had 
your deserts, for a fou’-mouthed jaud, ye'd be in a dark 
cell on bread and water!” 

“ Whisht! whisht, mither! Let her hao the length 
o’ her tongue, puir lass! It does her guid, and it does 
me na hurt. There, lass—the airns are aff, and if ye'll 
on’y put your kerchief roun’ your bonnie wrists, they'll 
sune be weel eneugh.” 

“Take me away—take me away from that horrid 
old woman!” cried Faustina, turning her wrath upon 
the dame, and appealing to Cuddie. 

“Whisht! dinna ye mind her. She a puir doited 
auld carline! ” said Cuddie, in a voice happily too low 
to reach the ears of said “ carline.” 

“Ye maunna guid her siccan a sair gait, mither,” 
said Cuddie, as they left the cell. 

“I doobt she hae guided herse’ an unco’ ill ane!” 
retorted the dame. 

Faustina was left sitting on the side of the hard 
bed, weeping bitterly. She did not throw off her 
bonnet or cloak. She could not make herself at home 
in this wretched den. Besides, it was bitterly cold; 
there was no fire in the rusty stove; and she wrapped 
her sables more closely around her. 

She remained there, in the same position, cowering, 
shivering, and weeping, for two or three miserable 
hours, when she was at length broken in upon by the 
old dame, who brought in her prison dinner—coarse 
beef broth, in a tin can, with an iron spoon, and a 
thick hunk of oatmeal bread on a tin plate. 

‘“* What is that?” asked Faustina, 

“Your dinner. Is it na guid o’ the authorities to 
feed the like o’ you for naething ? ” 

“My dinner! ugh! Do you think I am to swallow 
that swill—fit only for pigs?” exclaimed Faustina, in 
disgust. 

“Hech, sirs! what’s the warld coming to? It is 
guid broose, verra guid broose, that many an honest 
woman would be unco’ glad to hae for herself, and 
re puir bains, forbye you!” said the dame, wrath- 

ully. 

“ ‘Take it away! the sight of it makes me ill!” 

_‘*Verra weel; just as you please. I'll set it here, 
till ye come to your stomach,” said the dame, setting 
the can and plate down upon the floor, for there was 
no other place to put them. 

“T wauta fire! I am frozen!” cried Faustina. 

“Why did na ye say sae before ? ” growled the dame 
going ont, 

_In a few minutes she came back, bringing coals and 
kindling, and lighted the fire, and then retreated as 
sullenly as she had entered. 

_ Faustina drew near the stove, and, to get closer to 
it, sat down upon the floor. 

When she grew warm, her eyes began to glitter 
dangerously. She turned herself around and sur- 
veyed the place. Like the frozen viper thawed te life, 
her first instinct was to bite. 

“T would like to set fire to the prison ! " she said. 

But a moment's reflection proved to her the folly of 
this impulse. If she should use the fire in her stove 
for such incendiary purposes, herself would be the only 
thing burned up; the cell of stone and its furniture of 
iron would escape with a smoking. 

She put off her bonnet and her sables—the first 
time since the night before, and she threw herself 
upon the bed, and lay there in torment until six 
o'clock in the evening, when the door was once more 
unlocked by the dame, who brought her the prison 
supper—a tin can of oatmeal porridge. 

“*Here’s your parritch; ye may eat it or leave it, 
just as ye please,” said the woman, setting the can on 
the floor. 

“I want some tea! I will have none of your filthy 
messes! Bring me some tea!” cried Faustina. 

“I wish ye may get it, lassie, that’s a’,” answered 
the dame, as she went out and locked the door behind 


her. 

That was the last visit Faustina had that night. 
She lay on her hard bed, weeping, moaning and 
lamentivg her fate, until the last light of day died out 
of the narrow window, and left the cell in darkness, 
but for the dim red ray in the corner, that showed 
where the fire in the rusty stove burned. And still 
she lay there until the pangs of hunger began to 
assail her. These she bore same time before she could 
overcome her repugnance to the prison fare. At 
length, however, she arose and groped her way about 
the stone floor until she found the can of beef broth, 
which, upon trying, she discovered to taste better 
than it looked. She ate it all, then she ate the hunk 
of bread; and finally she finished with the oatmeal 
porridge. And then without undressing, she threw 
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henself on the outside of her bea; and, overcon:e with 
fatigue, distress and vigilance, she fell into a deep 
sleep that lasted until the morning. 

It might have lasted much longer; but she was 
aroused about seven o'clock, by the entrance of her 
keeper, bringing her breakfast. 

“Eh!” said the dame, glancing at the empty cans, 
“ but I thocht ye would come to your stomach! Here's 
your breakfast.” 

Faustina raised herself up and gazed around in a 
bewildered way, but she soon recollected herself, and 
looked inquiringly at her keeper. 

“It's your breakfast,” said the latter; “it’s guid 
rye coffee, sweeted wi’ treacle, and a braw bit of 
bannock.” 

“T want water and soap and towels,” said Faustina, 
in an angry, peremptory manner. 

“Ou, ay, nae doobt, nae doobt; and ye would like 
a lady's maid, and some perfumery ‘till your toilet 
Aweel, there is a stone jug and bowl of water and a 
hempen clout ahint the stove, gin that will serve your 
purpose,” said the dame, setting down the breakfast, 
and gathering the empty cans from the floor as she 
left the cell. 

Faustina, poor wretch, made such a toilet as her 
rude providings enabled her to do, and then, with 
what appetite she might, made her morning meal. 
And then she sat on the edge of her bed, and cried 
and wished herself dead. 

At about eteven o'clock she heard footsteps and 
voices approaching the cell. And the door was opened 
by the turnkey, who ushered in Mrs. MacDonald, fol- 
lowed by a servant from the castle, bringing a large 
box and a basket. 

The servant set down his burdens and retired with 
the turnkey, who immediately locked the door. 

And not until then, when they were left alone, did 
this precious pair of female friends rush into each 
other's arms, Faustina bursting into tears and sobbing 
violently on the bosom of Mrs. MacDonald, and Mrs. 
MacDouald wheedling, caressing, and soothing Faus- 
tina. 

“Mine pet, mine darling, mine bonny bairn,” were 
some of the epithets of endearment bestowed by the 
lady upon her favourite. 

“Oh, madame! what a purgatory of a place, and 
what demons of people!” Faustina cried. 

“Yes, my sweet child; yes, I know it! but bear 
up!" 

“Nothing fit to eat, or drink, or sleep on, or sit 
down, or even to wash with! and no one to speak a 
civil word to me!” wailed Faustina, still dwelling 
upon present inconveniences rather than thinking of 
the future perils. 

“Yes, my dear; yes, I know; but, now, sit you 
down and see what I have brought you,” said Mrs. 
MacDonald, gently forcing Faustiua to seat herself 
upon the side of the bed. 

“Look at my poor dress!" said Faustina, pointing 
down to the delicate white evening dress in which she 
had been arrested, and which was now crumpled, torn, 
and stained. 

“Eh! but that’s a woeful sight! But I thought of 
it, my bairn, and I have brought you a plain black 
silk and white linen collar and sleeves. Let me help 
you to change your dress, and I will take that white 
one home with me.” 

Faustina agreed to this, and when the change was 
effected, she certainly presented a more respectable 
appearance. 

Mrs. MacDonald next unpacked the large basket ; 
taking from it a dressing-case, furnished with every 
convenience for a lady’s busy-idleness ; and a writing - 
desk, with every necessary article for epistolary cor- 
respondence. 

* Now where shall I put them ?” she inquired look- 
ing around upon the bare cell. 

“Ah! the beastly place!” exclaimed Faustina; 
“there is no table, no stand; you will have to 
owe them on the floor, or set them on the window 
sill ” 

Mrs. MacDonald ranged them on the floor, against 
the wall, under the window. 

And then she rolled up the spoiled evening-dress 
and crowded it into tle empty basket. Next she took 
the trunk and pushed it under the bed, saying : 

“In that truuk, my dear, you will find every re- 
quisite change of clothing. ‘'he basket I will take 
back.” 


“ Ah, but I want many more things beside clothing. 
I want tea and coffee. I want bed-linen and 
china; and many more things!” said Faustina, im- 
patiently. 

“And you shall have everything you want, my 
dear. Your purse is in your writing-desk. There 
are a hundred and forty guineas in it. Money will 
buy you all you want! And I will see it brought,” 
said Mrs. MacDonald, going to the cell-door and rap- 

ing. 
5 Dame Ferguson came and unlocked it. 
“T wish to come out,” said Mrs. MacDonald, 
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“ Ay, me leddy!” sai@ the dame, curtseying, and 
making way for the visitor to pass; for the carriage, | 
with the Hurst-Morcesux arms emblazoned apon its 

nels—the servant in the livery of the Earl of Hurst- 

‘onceaux, and the hauglity air of the lady visitor, all 
impressed the female turnkey with a feeling of awe. 

“T wish to speak with you, dame!” said Mrs. 
MacDonald. 

“Ay, me leddy! and muckle honour till me!” | 
replied the woman, with another low curtsey, and she | 
led the way to her seat at the window at the extreme 
end of the corridor. 

“JT wish to bespeak your attention to the lady I 
have just left,” said Mrs. MacDonald. 

“Ay, me leddy! Ye will be ane o’ the beneevolent 
leddies wiia pang about, seeking for the lost sheep o’ | 
Israel, meaning sic puir misguided lasses as yon! | 
Yell be aiblins, ane o” the leddy directors o’ the | 
Magdalen Hospital ?” said Mrs. Ferguson. 

“The what? 1] don't know what you mean, woman! 
I am speaking to you of a lady—the Honourable Mrs. 
Dugald!” 

“A leddy? The Honourable Mistress Dugald ? 
Ou—ay! forzie me, your leddyship! I’m een but a 
puir, auld, doitted bodie! I e’en thocht ye were 
talking o’ yon miszuided quean in the cell. The 
Honourable Mistress Duyald! She'll be like yoursel’, 
interested in yon lassie; and aiblins, ane o’ the leddy 
direetors o’ the Magdalen.” 

“T think you are a fool! The misguided lassie, as 
you have the impudence to call her, is no misguided 
lassie at all. She is the Honourable Mrs. Dugald, of 
Castle Cragg!” said Mrs. MacDonald, impatiently. 

“ Wha—she—tle lass in yon cell, the Honourable— 
Mistress— Dugald?” 

“ Herself! ” 

“Hech ! that’s awfu!” 

“So I wished to give you a hint to treat her with 
the consideration due to her rank.” 

“Eh, sirs! but that’s awfu!” repeated the dame, 
unable to contro! her astonishment. 

“ She has money enouzh to pay for all that she re- 
quires, and te reward thuse who are kind to her be- 
sides,” continued Mrs. MacDonald. 

“ Nae deobt, nae doobt! bags o’ gowd and siller! 
bags o’ gowd and siller! What a puir, auld, doitted 
fule bodie I was, to be sure!” said the dame, in a tone 
of regret. 

“ Now, I want to know whether she cannot havea 
few conforts in her cell, if she is able and willing te | 
pay for them, and to reward her attendants for bring- | 
ing them.” 

“And what for no? The bonny Ieddy sall hae 
a’ that she craves, whilk is consistent with her safe 
keeping.” 

“ And certainly her friends would ask no more.” 

“What would her leddyship like to begin wi’? ” 

** She is to remain here a week ; therefore she would 
like to have her cell fitted up comfortably. She will 
want a piece of carpeting to cover the floor ; some nice 
fine bedding and bed linen; a toilet-service of china; 
a single dinner and tea-service of china; and a silver 
fork and spoon. Can you recollectall these articles ? ” 

“ What for no?” 

“ But stay, I forgot. She will want a small table 
and an easy-chair and foetstoel. Can you remember 
them all?” 

“Tk a ane!” 

“Twenty pounds, I should think, would cover the 
whole expense. Here isthe money; take it and send 
out and get the things as soon as you can,” said Mrs, 
MacDonald, putting two ten-pound notes in the hand 
of the «lame. 

“T'll hae them all in by twal’ o’ the elock,” answered 
the dame, zealously. “Be gudetillus. The Honour- 
able Mistress Dugald! Yon quean! Who'd had 
thocht it? But what will be the reason they pit the 
benny leddy in prison? It’s wonderfu’! It canna be 
for ony misdeed ?” 

“No, dame, it is for no misdeed. Ah, you have 
not read history, or you would know that ladies of the 
highest rank, even queens and princesses, have been 
sometinies put in prison.” 

“ Guid be gude till us, 
leddysliip pleases ? ” 

“For no crime at all. They have been accused of 
treason, or conxpiracy, or something.” 

“ And sic will be the case with this puir leddy?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs, MacDouali, whose regard for 
truth was not of the strictest desc-iption. 

“ And what did they do wi’ the puir queens?” 

“Cut off their heads,” 

“Hech! that was awfu.” 

“ And what will they do wi’ this puir leddy ? ” 

“ Release her after a while, because they can prove | 
sothing against her, and beeause she bas powerful 
friends.” 

“ Eh, but that’s gude.” 

“And those friends will well reward such ef the 
officers of the prison as shall be kind to her during | 
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* And now I will trouble you to unlock the door and 
admit me.for a few minutes to see Mrs. Dugald.” 

“Surely, me leddy.” said the dame, with alacrity. 

When Mrs. MacDonald found herself ence more | 
alone with her friend she said: 

“You will have everything you may require for 
your comfort in the course of a few hours; and you 
will have no more trouble from the insolence of your 
attendant. I have arremged all that. And now, my 
dear, I am going to see the viscount. What message | 
have you for him?” 

“None at all! I hate him! He has brought me 
to this! And he deceived me about that servant- 
woman’s death, and nearly frightened me inte illness. 
Ah! the brute !” exclaimed Faustina, with a vehemence 
of spite that quite astounded Mrs, MacDonald, 

“ My dear,” she sail, after she hadin some degree 
recovered her composure, and collected her faculties, 
‘ that there is sometliing very dreadful in this arrest no 
one can doubt; some charge of kidna pings in which 
you are both said to be implicated. But et us hope 
that the charge will be disproved; let us say that it 
will ; in which case, will it be well for you to quarrel 
with the viscount? Think of it, and send him some 
kind message.” 

“T cannot think, and I will not.send him any mes- 
sage,” persisted Faustina. 

“Then I must think for you. Good-bye, for a) 
little while, my pet. I will be with you again before 
I leave town,” said Mrs. MacDonald, as she left the 
cell. 
She proceeded immediately to the warden’s office, | 
and requested permission to visit the Viscount Vincent | 
in his cell. 

“ Auld Saundie Gra’ame,” as he was called, | 
beckoned the turnkey of the ward in which the vis-— 
count was confined. and ordered him to conduct the 
lady to Lord Vincent's cell. 

The man took down his bunch of keys, and, with a 
bow, turned and preceded Mrs, MacDouald up-stairs 





with grated doors. 

The visitor followed her conductor up the whole 
length of this corrider to a corner door, which he un- 
locked te admit the visitor. Assoon as she passed in 
he locked the door on her, and remained waiting on 
the outside, 

Mrs. MacDonald found herself in the presence of 
Lord Vincent. 

As the cell occupied by the viscount was in the 
angle of the building, it possessed the advantage of two 


western outlook. 

And the sua shone in it all day long, giving it a 
more cheerful aspect than usually belongs to such 
dreary places. 

It was furnished with the usual hard, narrow bed 
and rusty iron steve. 

Besides this, it had the unusual convenience of a 
chair, upon which the viscount sat, and a table at 
which he wrote. 

In one corner of the cell was old Cuthbert, kneeling 
down over an open trunk, frem which he was unpack- 
ing his master’s effects, 

As Mrs. MacDonald entered, the viseount arose, 
bowed, and handed her to the solitary chair with as 
much courtly grace.as though he had been doing the 
honours of his own drawing-room, 

“T find you more comfortable, or rather, as I should 
say, less uncomfortable, than I found Mrs, Dugald, 
poor child,” said the visitor, as she sank into a seat, 

“Yes, thanks to the chance that left my pocket- 
beok in my pocket,” answered the prisoner, with a 
defiant smile, as he seated himself on the side of the 
cot. 

“T found her with scarcely the decent necessaries of 
life; but I have sent out to purchase for ber what is 
needful, poor angel!” 

The smile died out of tha viscount’s face, which 
became pale, eold,.and bard as marble. He made no 
reply. 

* She sent ee many kind messages,” began Mrs. 
MacDonald ; but the viscount interrupted her. 

“Madam,” he said, “I wish never to hear that 
woman's name mentioned in my hearing again.” 

“Eli! but that is strange, You will have had a 
misunderstanding ?” 

“ A misunderstanding! J tell you, madam, that her 





base cowardice, her shameful treachery, and her utter 
selfishness, has disgusted me beyond measure.” 

“Eh, me! friends should vot quarrel that length 
either, You have both had your tempers severely 
tried. When you get out of this trouble you will be | 
reconoded to each other,” 

“Never! I loathe the woman, And if I were free 
to-day, my first act should be to hurry to Castle 
Cragg and bar the doors against her re-entrauce 
there. And my second should be tesend all her be- 
longings afier her.” 

Finding at length that it was worse than useless to 
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count was in his present meod ef mind, Mrs. Mac- 
Donald turned the conversation by saying : 

“Well, my lord, I hope you have taken proper 
precautions for your defence at the preliminary exami- 
uation ?” 

“T have engaged counsel who is even now at work 
upon my case.” 

“And I trust, my lord, that you have summoned 
the earl? His personal presence here would be a 
tower of strength to you.” 

“T am aware of that. I do not, however, know 
exactly where to put my hand down upon my father. 
I telegraphed to his London bankers tu-day to know 
his address. ‘he answer came that he was at St. 
Petersburg at the last advices. 1 shall canse a tele- 
gram to be sent to him there, in the care of our mini- 
ster. It may or may not find him.” 

“ And now, my lord, what can I do for you?” said 
Mrs. MacDonald, rising. 

“Nothing whatever, my dear madam, except to re- 
turn to the castle and remain there and keep it warm 
for me against I come back,” sail the viscount, cour- 
teously rising to see his visitor to the deor of the 
cell—a distance of eight feet from the spot where they 


stood, 

Mrs. MacDonald went back to the cell of Faustina, 
where she remained until the comforts gle had sent 
for were brought in. Then she superintended their 
arrangement, and even assisted with her own liands in 
the laying down of the strip of carpet, the making of 
the bed, and the adjusting of the table. 

“There, my dear,” she suid, when all was dene, “T 
think you are now as tidy and as comfortable as ti is 
possible to be in such a place as this,” 

“Thank you,” said Faustina; “but since you have 
been in here this last time, you have not once men- 
tioned Lord’ Vincent’s name. I suppose yor have a 


reason for your reticence. I suppose he hes been ~ 


speaking il of me. It would be like him, te bring 
me into this trouble and then malign me!” 

“No, my darling, he has not Lreathed « syllable of 
reproach against you. He has spoken of you most 
considerately, He has charged me with many affec- 
tionate messages to you,” said the disinterested peace- 
maker, whose personal interests were all at stake im 
the quarrel between the viscount and his fellow- 
prisener. 

“T don’t want to hear his messages! I hate the 
sound of his name! and 1 wish I had uever seen the 
sight of his face! But, Mrs. MacDonald, I thank 
you for the kindness you have shown me,” gaid 
Faustina, 

Mrs. MacDonald kissed her by way of answer. And 
then she went out and ordered a luxurious little din- 
ner, Which was promptly breught and served up in 
the cell. And after dinner they hada dessert of fruit, 
and after that coffee, just as they bad been accus- 
tomed to have these things at Castle Cragg. 

Coffee-cup in hand, Mrs. MacDen remained 
chatting with her frieud until the hour arrived fer 
lockiag up the prison for the night. 

Then, with a promise to return the nezt day, and 
te come every day, she took leave and departed, re- 
turning te Castle Cragg in the family carriage, driven: 
by old Cuthbert. 

This day was a fair sample of all the days passed 
in prison by the Viscount Vincent and Mrs. Dugald 
uP to the time of the preliminary examination before 
the magistrate. 

The viscount occupied himself with writing, mating 
notes for bis defence, er holding consultation with lis. 
counsel. 

As le had plenty of ready money, he did not want 
apy cemleen convenience, or luxury that money could 

rovide, 
° The earl, his father, however, did not arrive, and 
had not. been even heard from. 

Faustina passed her days in prison, ia eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, and repining. 

MacDonald came in every day to-see her, and: 
always staid snd dined with her. 

Mrs. MacDonald rather liked the daily pine she 
got in her ride to and fro betiveen the cystle apd. the 
prison. She liked also the. epicurean dinners that 
Faustina would buy and pay for,.and thus she was 
miracle of constancy and fidelity. 

Old Dame Ferguson was their attendant. She also 
was bought with money. Aud from having beeu the 
arrogant mistress of her prisover, she was now. the 
humile slave of her “ leddysiip,” that being the-title 
to which she had advanced Mrs. Dugald. 

Thus the days passed. bringing at length the im- 
portant morning upon which the preliminary exami- 
nation was te be held, in which it was to be decided 
whether these prisoners should be bonourably dis- 
charged, or whether they sl.ould be commited, to gael 
to stind their trial. 

The Earl of Hurst-Monceaux had not yet been 
heard from; but the Visceuut Vineet had prepared 
himself with the best defence possivle te be got up ia. 


her incarceration,” said Mrs. MacDonald, meaningly. | speak one word in favour of Faustina while the vis- | his‘case. 
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Judge Merlin and his witnesses had been duly roti- 
fied to appear ;' and they were now lodging at the 
very house frem which the prisoners obtained théir 
récherché meals. 

(Te be eontinued) 





WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Ese. 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c. 


CHAPTER LXXIX 
Thou boundless, shining, glorious sea! 
With ecstacy I gaze on thee! 

Ani as [ gaze thy billowy roll 
Wakes the deep feelings of my soul! 
From the German. 

Yourn! glorious youth! The seed of hope—the 
@pring-time of the future! How rich are thy promises 
—how strong thy energies! Difficulties cannot appal 
thee, and danger is a word unknown. 

To the boy just ent-ring upon life, the world appears 
a lovely garden, filled with delicious fruits and flowers. 
It is not till he attempts to gather them that the spell 
which d-luded his imagination is broken, and he finds 
not only that they are guarded by thorns, but that the 
flowers too often are scentless, and the fruit turns to 
ashes-on his lips. 

In the drawing-room of the Marine hotel at Ports- 
mouth, two lads, who that very morning had denned 
for the first time their midshipmen’s uniforms, were 
admiring themselves, with pardonable vanity, in the 
pier-glasses which decorated the apartment. Their 
little dirks had been drawn and sheathed a hundred 
times. 

“Dick!” exclaimed the younger of the two mid- 
dies, as he backled the belt which supported his tiny 
weapon round his slender waist, “what would Annie 
gay if she could see us?” 

* What, indved!” 

“ Or ‘upper's boys? ” he added. 

“ Wouldn’t they envy us?” observed his companion. 

“But we must vot think of them: they wereall very 
well when we were children; but we are men and officers 

>pow!” 

* Certainly—of course we are!” replied Fred, with a 
seriousyuess Which —considering that he was only just 
turned twelve, and his companion thirteen—display ed 
a sublime confidence in the truth of his friend's asser- 
tion. “By the bye,” he added, with a sigh, “I do 
wonder how ‘ Jovial’ and ‘ Punch’ are getting on. I 
dare say, they miss us!” 

These were the names of the two ponies they had 
been accustomed to ride at Mourt Vernon—for we 
need scarcely inform our readers that the speakers 
were the son and ward of Captain Ve-non, who, as 
stated in the preceding chapter, had just been posted 
to the Revenge. 

The door of the drawing-room opened, and Jack 
Breeze—who kad already made a cruise of three years 
under the captain, and consequently was considered as 
an authority but very li tle inferior te the Lords of the 
Admiralty by the two youngsters—made his appear- 
vence with the letter-bag, which he placed upon tlie 
breakfast-table. ; 

On seeing the dads in their uniforms, Jack touched 
Anis hat respectfully—a salute which the “ middies” re- 
‘turned with praiseworthy gravity. 

“His honour down yet?” inquired the young 

“ Not yet,” replied the elder of the boys. 

“ Any orders, gentlemen ? ” 

“Nou—yet stay! Oeme here, Jaek!” replied Master 
Dick, ia his old familiar toue—for they had been play- 
fellows at Mount Vernon. ‘ Papa—hem—the captain, 
1 mean—told us last night that he expected two 
gentlemen to breakfast—two of our brother officers, 

- doubtless—whow he wishes te introduce us to.” 

“J gheuld rather think not!” replied the young man, 
with difficulty repressing a smile. 

* And why net?” demanded both the boys. 

Jack looked at them very archly. 

* Do speak out!” : 

“ Well, then, Master Dick—I beg pardon, your 
henour”—here the speaker touched his hat again— 
“midshipmen don’t generally breakfast with a pest- 
captain, who ranks next to an admiral.” 

“ Whoever they are,” observed Diek, philosophically, 
* one would not like to look ridiculous.” 

“Course aot, your honour.” 





They had passed an honr the prece‘ling evening in 
examining the figure of a midshipman in the shop- 
window of a fashionable army and navy tailor! and 
buckled and buttoned themsetves till they could 
scarcely draw breath. The greatest martinet in the 
service could not have found fawk with them. 

“ Jack,” said Fred, “don’t you think you could ‘let 
out the reef.’ or whatever you call it. for us?” 

The young sailor very soon relieved them from the 
state of restraint they had so patiently borue; and both 
the middies” mentally acknowledged the benefit of 
“letting out a reef.” 

A few moments afterwards, Captain Vernon and his 
expected guests made their appearance, 

nstead of the brother officers which Fred and Dick 

expected, they recognized, wit! infinite pleasure, their 

1-0 rama, Mr. Brindsly, and his assistant, 
olan, 


Fred forgot in an instant his newly-acqnired ideas of | 


dignity and manhood: he sprang into the arms of his 
godfat: er, and kissed the venerable old man upon the 
cheek, 

“Bless you, my boy—bless you!” murmured the 
goldsmith, surveying him with pride and gratified 
affection, “ Dear me, how you are grown, and how 
well you look in your uniform. You will seon be a 
man, I declare.” 

The two middies looked at each other as if they 
thought they had already reached that enviable state. 

Poor Goliah, at the sight of the son of his former 
mistress, felt a degree of honest pride—for it was he 
who lad preserved him from the fate which the gover- 
ness had in store for him. After tiie usual congratula- 
tions, the happy party took their seats at the breakfast- 
table. * 


“ And are you going to sea with us?” inquired Dick 
of Mr. brindsly. 

“No, my dear boy,” replied the old gentleman, with 
a benevolent sinile; “I am too old to go to sea. Ina 
few hours I return to London.” 

“ But you will visit the ship first?” 

This was likewise declined. ‘The fact was, that Mr. 
Brindsly and Goliah had taken advantage of a holiday 


in the City to post down to Portsmouth, in order to | 
see their protégé before ke started upon his first cruise | 
| not to be questione:l. 


With Captain Vernon. The years which lad passed 
since he was first placed under the care of the gallant 
sailor had completely effaced from the memory of the 
boy all recollection of his previous name. He had been 
taught to believe himself the nepliew of his protector, 
and to look upon Dick and Annie as his cousins. If at 
times the remembrance of a pale, sorruwful face bend- 
ing over him returned, he dismissed it as a dream, 
He was happy—the past was effaced. 

In order that the three gentlemen might have a 
little private conversation, the middies were sent out 
to look round the port, under the conduct of Jack 
Breeze, who had strict orders not to lose sight of his 
charge. 

Fully impressed with their new dignity, the two 
friends walked arm-iu-arm down the High-street of 
Portsmouth, followed at a respectable distance by their 
faithful atteudant, who more than once felt disposed to 
resent the not over complimentary speeches which 
from time to time were made upon them; but mid- 
shipmen in all seaport towus are considered legitimate 


me, 
wu My stars, Jack!” exclaimed an old sailor to a bro- 
ther tar, who was scientifically arranging a fresh quid, 
“ here comes the new port-adiniral !” 

“That’s a very impertinent old fellow!” whispered 
Dick to his companion, as soon as they had passed 
him; “1 don't believe that he took either of us for an 
admiral!” 

Fred was of the same opinion. 

A most respectable lady, well known in Portsmouth 
by the name of Flushing Poll, insisted upon kissing 
the two middies, to. the no little amusement of a group 
of naval officers who were smoking their cigers at the 
windew of the coffee-room of the Royal Hotel. 

One of them threw the woman a croiwn-piece, and 
desired her to kiss them again. Dick, who inherited 
no small portion of his father’s courage and impe- 
tuosity, felt awfally annoyed at the mirth which 
greeted bis adventure; he felt thit the dignity of his 
uniform was insulted—and by brother officers, too—he 
resolved to vindicate it. Closely followed by Fred, he 
rushed into the coffee-reom of the totel. 

“ Perhaps. gentleman,” he said, “ you will oblige me 


| by informing me why or at whom you are indulging 


“Or as if one had never mounted uniform before,” | in such mirth ?” 


observed Fred. 
they would detect it in us.” 

“Ponaibly not, sir,” replied Jack, good-naturedly ; 
“especially if you were to take off your dirks, and 


Tet out a reef or two. Stunsails are all very well—but 


they are not always kept set!” 
he removing of the dirks and belts was perfectly 
“intelli ible ; but the “ letting out a reef,” and the allu- 
s@ieu to “ stunsails,” ratier puzzled the young gentle- 
men. 


“Not that [ think,” he added, “that 


“ Dear me, viscount!” lisped a lieutenant of marines, 
“ did the youngster address his observation to us?” 

“ OF course we did!” exclaimed Fred. making him- 
self, by the emphatic we, a partner in the quarrel. 

‘This occasioned an explosion of laughter more hearty 


| even than the first. 


“flow we apples swim!” observed one of the group. 
“You may go, youngsters!" observed the young 
man who had been addressed by the titve of viscount, 


(in an insulting tone; “ you have served to amuse us, 








and that is enough! We have no time to waste with 
a couple of powder-monkeys!” 

“ Powder-monkeys!” Anything might have bsea 
borne but that. Dick’s heart was on fire. He delibe- 
rately called the speaker a lying puppy, aud demanded 
the name of the man wko had presumed to insult a 
brother officer. 

The viscount rang the bel? till several waiters mado 
their appearance. 

“ Put those children out of the room!” he said. 

At the word “children,” Fred and Dick drew their 


The waiters at the Royal Hetel were too much ac- 
customed to deal with such scenes to feel any great 
alarm at the youths or their weapons, which were 
speedily wrenclied from them. But tlhe man who first 
awed a hand upon tie shoulder of Dick Vernon 
ound himself sprawling upon the floor of the ceffee- 
room, from a blow dealt by Jack Breeze, who had 
followed his yeung master to the door of the room. 

The second waiter shared the same fate. 

“ Insolent!” exclaimed the viscount, “to what ship, 
my fine fellow, do you belong ?” 

“The Revenge!” replied Jack, touching his hat. 

“T too, belong to the Revenge!” continued the 
young man: “and I command you to go on board 
immediately.” 

“Can't!” 

“Can’t!” repeated the irascible nobleman. 

“No, your honour!” continued the young sailor, 
without losing sight for an instant of the outward re- 
spect he was bound to slow the speaker; “) am om 
shore with Captain Vernon.” 

The viscount it his lips. 

“To attend upon his son and nephew!” added the 
a, glancing at the same time towards Fred and 

ick. 

At the announcement of the two youngsters being 
the son and nepliew of Captain Vernon, tire officers— 
all of whom, with a single exception, belonged to the 
Revenge—began to feel that they lad carried the joke 
too far. They knew the character of their commander 
to stand very high in the service. His gallantry was 
proverbial, and his power to annoy them, sivuld he feel 
disposed to resent the outrage offered to his son, was 


“Leave the room, waiters!” said the officer of 
marines. It was cleared in an instant. 

“These gentlemen,” be said, with a smile, “ wil) 
forgive the madcap, rattling lark of their brother officers, 
their last day on shore; especially,” he added, * when 
they find that we aM belong to tie same slip.” 

The “brother officers” produced an instantaneous 
effect upon the two middies. 

Dick began to lay aside his ideas of calling the vis- 
count to account for his impertinence, which, after 
all, he thoug!it might be only the fan of a sailor. 

The apology was accepted, and in proof of perfect 
reconciliation, the two boys were invited to takea glass 
of wine with their new acquaintances. It was im- 
possible to refuse. Champagne was called for, and Jack 
Breeze ordered to remain outside the room. 

The poor, faitiful fellow cast an imploring look at 
his young master as he obeyed the order. He guessea’ 
what the one glass would in all probability lead 
to. 
It was about three in the afternoon when the party 
returned to the Marine Hotel in a fly, which the fore- 
thought of Jack had procured. Fortunately, Captain 
Vernon and his visitors were from home. 

“What's shall | do?” exclaimed Jack, as he sawthe 
state to which his young charges had so tusidiously 
been reduced. 

“ What's the matter?” inquired an old waiter, whose 
experience in such matters was better than the pre- 
seriptious of a whole army of physicians. 

Jack pointed to the twe lads. 

“ Drunk?” 

“Te.” 

“What with?” 

“Ohampagnue.” 

“Good!” said the old fellow; “ captain dines at siz 
—three hours till tien! Stand a guinea, and I'll bring 
them as fresh as daisies to table!” 

The bargain was readily made, and Dick and Fred 
persuaded to retire wo their belreoms, where the old 
waiter administered what he called his “compound 
mixture,” which certainly merited the high character 
he had given of it. 

by six o'clock the friends were dressed, and ready 
to descend—the only trace of the debaueh into which 
they had been trepanne’d being ao unusual paleness 
and a certain dall appearance about the eyes. As the 
were about to leave tie bedroom, the waiter ente 
smiling. 

“All right, gentlemen!” he said; “the captain has 
retarved with his friends.” 

“ And inquired for us?” asked Fred. 

“Yes.” 


“And what did you tell him?” 
“That you had laid duwn,” replied the old sinner, 
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“feeiing a little qualmish, after a sail in the harbour. 
It’s quite right! He wen’'t suspect anything!” 

Dick and Fred looked at eacl: other for a few mo- 
mentsin silence. They perfectly understood each other, 
for they smiled and shook hands, then descended to the 
drawing-room. 

“Bless me, my dear boys, how pale you look!” 
exclaimed Mr. Brindsly, as they made their appear- 
ance. 

Captain Vernon, who was standing near the window, 
took not the least notice of them. 

“ You should not have gone on the sea!” continued 
the old man, kindly; “it was sure to upset you! It 
always does me!” 

““We have not been upon the sea!” replied both the 
lads at once, for they scorned a lie. 

“ And if we had,” added Dick, “it would not have 
upset us! Neither Fred nor I are such milksops as 
that!” 

Captain Vernon, smiled. His mind was relieved of 
a painful suspicion. He had heard of the whole affair 
from the sargeon of his ship, who had witnessed it ; 
and the anger he felt at the folly wasa secondary con- 
sideration, compared with the pain which a falsehood 
from either Dick or Fred would have given him. 

“ Not been on the sea?” repeated the goldsmith ; 
“why the waiter told us that——” 

“ He told a lie, sir! ” interrupted Fred; “ the fact is, 
that Dick and I—— _ But it was all my fault!” 

“No mine, sir—mine! ” interrupted his companion. 

““My dear boys,” exclaimed the captain, drawing 
them to him, “you were both equally to blame; but 
net so much as those who availed themselves of your 
youth and inexperience! Your candour in avowing 
the truth more than atones for the pain you have oc- 
casioned me!” 

“You are not angry with Jack, father,” inquired 
Dick, “are you?” 

“No, my dear boy—no. He did all he could to 
prevent your brother officers making sport of you! ” 

At the word “brother officers” the two middies 
coloured deeply. They began to suspect that they 
had overrated the importance of their dirks and uni- 
forms. 

The rest of the evening was spent in the inter- 
ehange of those affectionate tokens which pass between 
friends who may never see each other more. Fred 
promised his godfather to take care of himself for his 
sake. 

At parting, the old man gave him a magnificent 
watch and chain, and a similar one to Dick, whose 
affection for his brother, as he called him, had quite 
won the goldsmith’s heart. 

“T shall write to you from the first port,” said Cap- 
tain Vernon, as he shook tlie hand of his old friend at 
parting; “I know this separation is painful, but it is 
necessary! ‘The service will form the character of 
your godson, give him energy to baffle his enemies, 
and experience to contend against the chicanery of the 
world.” 

With these words they separated. 

At breakfast the following morning, just as Captain 
Vernen and his boys were about to go on board the 
Revenge, the waiter entered with a card. 

“Viscount Moretown!” exclaimed the captain, with 
surprise! ‘‘ what the deuce can he want? At home. 
You had better go down to the boat,” he added, ad- 
dressing the boys; “ yet, no—stay with me here.” 

In a few moments the gentleman who had been the 
cause of their late escapade entered the room. He was 
no longer the overbearing, haughty nobleman, but the 
junior officer in the presence of his commander. He 
announced that he liad been gazetted as third lieu- 
tenant to the Revenge, and had arrived to join his 


ship. 

“When did you reach Portsmouth?” inquired Cap- 
tain Vernon. 

“ Yesterday.” 

“Your lordship will at once proceed on board,” 
added his commander. 

The third lieutenant muttered something about his 
desire to remain on shore till the last minute; and, at 
the same time, presented a letter from his uncle, the 
Duke of Ayrtoun—now First Lord of the Admiralty— 
thinking that would be a passport to any favour he 
chose to request. 

Although there was not a more independent officer 
in the service than Captain Vernon, still the first Lord 
of the Admiralty‘was a personage whom it would be 
neither prudent nor wise to cisoblige. Before replying 
to his lordship’s request, he wok the very sensible pre- 
caution of reading the duke’s letter, in which his grace 
requested hiin, as a particular favour, to keep a strict 
eye upon his nephew, and allow him as little liberty 
on shore as was consistent with the regard due to his 

ition as an officer and a gentleman. 

‘Sorry to disoblige you, viscount,” he said; but it 
can’t be.” 

“Can't be!” repeated his lordship, with a look of 


disappointment. ‘ : 
“ Expect sailing orders directly: you will go on 








board at once, and report yourself to the officer in com- 
mand. Geod morning to your lordship.” 

The decided tone in which these orders were given 
left no room for reply or observation. The viscount 
had no resource but to obey them; he therefore bowed 
stiffly, and left the room. 

“T see,” he muttered, ‘it’s on account of my yes- 
terday’s adventure with those two brats that I am 
ordered to join immediately. Captain Vernon—Cap- 
tian Vernon—it is true that you are the commander of 
the Revenge. But I am ene of its lieutenants, and it 
shall go hard but your boys shall pay me for the refusal 
I have met with. I feel that I hate them.” 

When it is remembered how much an officer has it 
in his power to annoy and humiliate those beneath 
him on board a man-of-war, our readers will acknow- 
ledge this was no idle threat. Time will show whether 
the speaker kept his word or not. 

The same day Captain Vernon and our two heroes 
went on board the Revenge, and three days afterwards 
the vessel sailed. 

For the first time Dick and Fred encountered the 
world as it really is. Hitherto all had appeared calm 
and sunshine—everything was different from the com- 
fort and happiness of Mount Vernon; but what grieved 
the poor buys most was the, to them, changed conduct 
of their parent. 

The captain no longer caressed or played with them, 
as formerly. He had been the companion of their 
sports—their confidant in every plan of pleasure or mis- 
chief ; now his words were brief, and uttered in a tone 
that frequently called tears into their eyes—he was so 
unlike the Captain Vernon of yore. The kind-hearted 
man was not long in perceiving the ill effects of the 
change, which his boys were too young to compre- 
hend: the necessity for it was their position, which had 
changed, aud not the heart of their parent. 

One morning he sent for them into his cabin ; they 
had then been to sea about a week. As they entered, 
he was engaged in giving eertain orders to the first 
lieutenant, who had been making his report on the 
state of the ship. The surgeon was also there, to 
discharge a similar duty respecting the health of the 
crew. 

“You will see, Lieutenant Martin,” said his com- 
mander, “that the men are regularly exercised at the 

uns, 

The lieutenant touched his hat. 

“And that the strictest discipline is maintained in 
the vessel.” 

The same salute, was repeated. 

“ Any more orders, sir? ” 

“ Noue.” 

The speakers mutually saluted, and the lieutenant 
quitted the cabin, 

“Well, doctor, how are the men?” said the com- 
mander, addressing the medical officer. 

The surgeon ran over the sick-list. 

“You must get them well as soon as you can. 
Every indulgence to those who are really sick—no 
pity for skulkers.” Aud so the surgeon was dis- 
inissed. 

Directly they were alone, the warm-hearted sailor 
held out his hands to the boys, with one of his old 
smiles: they were instantly by his side, their arms 
round his neck. 

“ Dick,” said his father, “ I have sent for you and 
Fred, to have a little explanation with you. I see that 
you are both unhappy.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Ts it that you dislike the sea?” 

They both assured him that such was far from 
being the case, ‘I'hey preferred it above every other 
profession. 

“ What is it then ?” 

They remained silent—neither liked to speak. 

“I must answer for you,” continued the captain ; 
® you find me changed: is it not so?” 

Both the boys frankly avowed that their uneasiness 
proceeded from no other cause; and added that they 
feared he had not forgiven them their frolic at Ports- 
mouth. 

“ Nothing of the kind! ” replied the captain; ‘“ you 
told me the truth, and that was all I desired: I re- 
member my own youth too well to judge harshly that 
of others—especially yours.” 

Dick and Fred looked surprised. 

“ It is the necessity of my position,” continued the 
worthy man; “on shore I was only a father—here I 
am the commander of his Majesty's ship. It is one 
of the penalties of my rank, that I can know on 
board only my officers and men. It is rarely—very 
rarely—I can permit myself to remember that I have 
a son and a nephew—whom I love,” he added, “as 
dearly as ever, although the exigencies of the service 
will noi permit me to show it in the same manner as 
on shore. A commander, above all things, should be 
just; and, were I to treat you differently from the 
other midshipmen, it would excite jealousy. Besides,” 
he continued, with a smile, “ you are getting men 
now!” 











The countenances of the two youths brightened— 
they began to perceive the necessity of which the 
captain spoke. 

“Do you understand me? ” 

“Oh, yes!” they eagerly exclaimed; “we have 
been unjust. 

“ Not unjust!” replied the parent, with a good- 
humioured smile, “ but a little captious. Perhaps the 
fault was partly mine—I ought to have prepared you 
for this before; but it is not too late vo set all right. 
You saw how the first lieutenant saluted me?” he 
added, 

“Tn,* 

“ And yet we are old—very old friends! And the 
surgeon ?” 

“The same thing.” 

‘He once saved my life; neither of these gentlemen 
feel aggrieved at my manner on board—they eompre- 
hend its necessity. There,” he continued, shaking 
them by the hand, “return to your duty; by-and- 
bye the steward will bring you an invitation to dine 
with me: do not let the lesson I have given you be 
thrown away.” 

The midshipmen promised him that it should not, 
and left the cabin with much lighter hearts than they 
had entered it. 

“Fred,” observed his companion, as they quitted 
the quarter-deck, “we have been a couple of silly 
boys ! ” 

“ T begin to think so.” 

‘And unjust,” added the first speaker, “ to suppose 
for an instant that papa—the captain, I mean—loved 
us less dearly than Before! \ 

Atthis moment the voice of Viscount Moretown, 
who paseed the chains, where they stood, interrupted 
their conversation. 

“Halloo, youngsters, are you blind? Is that the 
ae you pay your superior officer? ” 

The cheek of Dick flushed at the coarse reproof — 
he had not seen him. At any other moment he would 
have felt angry at the tone of insolent superiority as- 
sumed towards him, Fortunately, the lesson he had 
just received was fresh in his memory. 

“ Beg your pardon, third lieutenant,” he replied ;. 
“but we did not see you! ” 

So saying, the two middies touched their hats, and! 


on. 

“Puppies! ” muttered the viscount, who felt an- 
noyed at being addressed as third lieutenant, and not: 
by his title; “ but 1'll bring them to their senses yet!” 
I owe Vernon aspite, and they shall pay it!” 

With this manly resolution, he resumed his con- 
versation with the second lieutenant, the Hon. Edward 
Murray—a youth whom family interest had promoted 
over the heals of elder and better men. He was as 
weak and vain as himself, 

Leaving the good ship Revenge to pursue her way 
towards her destination, in the Gulf of Mexico, we- 
must invite our readers to return with us on shore;. 
and see how tle friends we have left there are getting: 
on, 

(To be continued.) 





THe Princess AND THE DRESSMAKERS’ AssO- 
CIATION.—Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
has beer graciously pleased to forward £10 10s. to the 
Association for the Aid and Benefit of Dressmakers. 
and Milliners, 82, Bond-street, of which the Right 
Hon. tle Earl of Shaftesbury is the president. 

Tue QUEEN oF SPAIN AND THE Empress EUGENIM 
—The Queen of Spain, wishing to give a proof of her 
great regard for the Empress Eugénie, and at the 
same time a souvenir of her Majesty’s stay at Madrid,. 
has caused to be constructed a yardiniere of great 
value, An officer of the Royal Spanish Household 
will convey this precious gift to Paris, and in the 
name of her most Catholic Majesty, will offer it for- 
the acceptance of the empress. 

A Few Worps T0 4 Faruer.—Take your son for 
a companion whenever yuu conveniently can—it will’ 
relieve the already overburdened, anxious mother of 
so much care. It will gratify the boy—it will please 
the mother—it certainly ought to be a pleasure to 
you. What mother’s eyes would not brigiiten when 
her child is kindly cared for? And when he prattles 
faster and faster with the idea of “ going with father,” 
does she not share her little boy’s happiness, and is 
not her love deepened by her husband’s consideration, 
so just, and yet too often so extraordinary? It will 
keep him and you out of places, society, aud tempta- 
tions into which separately you might enter. It will 
establish confidence and sympathy, esteem and love 
between you. It will give you abundant and very 
favourable opportunities to impart instructions—to 
infuse and cultivate noble principles, aud to develop 
and strengthen a true manhood. It will enable him 
to “see the world,” and to enjoy a certain liberty 
which may prevent that future licentiousness which 
often results from a sudden freedom from long 
restraint. 
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THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
———_—-@—_—__—_—_ 
OHAPTER XXII. 
On the following morning the whole party was 
removed to Taunton. The two ladies were permitted 
to cocupy the carriage, with Jones as their guard, 


. 8nd after some discussion, Vernor was placed beside 


him, with strict injunctions to the trooper to suffer no 
conversation to take place between the prisoners. His 
aunt and Ethel could only testify their sympathy for 
him by their looks, but he seemed self-absorbed and 
indifferent, and Ethel silently wept as the bitter con- 
viction came to her, that even in this dire crisis of his 
fate, her compassion, her tenderness was of no conse- 
quence to him. 

Had Vernor then shown any kindness or consider- 
ation for her, her young heart might have been wen 
to love him, even in his fallen and ruined state; but 
Vernor was too selfish to conceal his real feelings, and 
the last fatal stab was given to her affection for him. 

As the vehicle drew near the town, sights of horror 
caused them to veil their eyes. Men hanging in 
chains were seen at intervals, and at the entrance to 
Taunton were two heads blackening in the sur. The 

lace was in a ferment, and the carriage was detained 
by a crowd who were conducting three more un- 
fortunate men to the gallows. ‘These men were con- 
demned to death by military authority alone, for the 
court known as tke “ Bloody Assizes” had not com- 
menced its sitting. 

After many delays, the vehicle drew up in front of 

the gloomy prison, and Mrs. Methurn’s heart’ beat 
with the painful fear, that after all, Kirke might con- 
sign Ethel and herself to its gloomy walls, But 
Vernor only was removed, and the gaoler who took 
charge of him assured Kirke that the place was so 
crowded with wretched humanity, that it would be 
difficult to find a place for the new prisoner. He 
said: 
“They are killed off mighty fast, colonel; but two 
come in for one that’s taken away. But when the 
judges come, they'll do the work thoroughly, and there 
won't be many rebels left in these parts when they are 
through with them.” 

“You must find a place fer this man, at all events,” 
was the y, “and see that heis kept safe.” 

“Oh, T'll answer for that; nobody gets away from 
me. 

At the moment of parting, Vernor held out his man- 
acled hand te Ethel, and with some show of emotion, 
said : 





[ETHEL AND VERNOR PART.] 


“ Good-bye, Ethel; forgive me, if you can, for all I 
have done to make you unhappy. Forget me—for 
let my fate be what it will, the law will sever you 
from a condemned traitor. I give you back your 
troth; I shall now never claim you as my wife.” 

Even in this moment of bitter sorrow there was 
some comfort inthis assurance. She said: 

“T trust that you will escape, dear Vernor, and in a 
foreign land find that happiness which our union could 
never have afforded you.” 

Mrs. Methurn whispered in earnest tones : 

“ Farewell, Vernor, do not be tempted to do any- 
thing that can tarnirh the honour of your name. 
Remember that fidelity to those with whom you have 
been leagued is imperative upon you.” 

He boldly and sternly regarded her, as he slowly 

id: 


“TI shall be guided by my own interest, Aunt 
Agnes. The phantom called honour must not be per- 
mitted to stand between me and life. Adieu! be a 
mother to Ethel, and tell Gerald that I give her up to 
him. He has loved her from childhood, and I now 
feel that I should not have stepped between them. 
Make no effort to see me again, this is no place for you 
or Ethel to visit, even if & would be permitted.” 

He dropped her hand, turned away, and was con- 
ducted beneath the gloomy portal, over which Dante’s 
inscription on the entrance of the Inferno might well 
wate been written: “ All hope abandon, ye who enter 

re!” 

The carriage was then driven towards Mr. Digby's 
residence, and after some trifling delay they reached 
his door. 

The knocker was mufiled, and the straw had been 
thrown in the street to deaden the sound of the pass- 
ing vehicles, for the sole daughter of the house lay 
almost in extremity with the fever she had contracted 
during her cruel imprisonment. 

Mrs. Methurn shrank from the thought of taking 
Ethel into the infected mansion, but no other was 
open to her in this hour of difficulty and danger. 

In Mr. Digby's protection and assistance she knew 
she could rely, and he was the enly friend to whom 
she was willing to appeal in her distress. She censoled 
herself for the risk they must encounter with the 
thought that she could be ef service to the sick girl, 
for Alice had neither mether nor sister to watch 
beside her feverish couch. 

Careless of consequences to the invalid, the trooper 
who guarded them tore aside the muffling from the 
knocker, and struck a resonant peal upon the door, 


which brought Mr. Digby himself to it, looking pale | 
\ 


and excited at the rude summons, 





He was worn down with watching and suffering, 
and he glauced apprehensively towards the soldier, as 
he said: 

“ What brings you hither again? My daughter is 
ill almost to death, and you surely would not drag her 
from the shelter of my roof to die?” 

Without lifting his hat, the man roughly replied : 

“I’ve no further concern with your daughter. 
There are two women in that carriage, who are 
brought here by Kirke’s command, and I fancy you 
will not care to disobey his orders by refusing to re- 
ceive them.” 

“Why should any one be sent to this house of 
death unless it is intended to destroy them by placing 
them in its tainted atmosphere?” 

“That's no concern of mine. They are to stay 
here till Jeffreys is ready to judge them. Besides, 
they wished to come themselves.” 

By this time Mrs. Methurn and her young com- 
panion had alighted and ascended the steps. ‘I'he sad 
face of Mr. Digby brightened up a little bit as he 
recognized them, and he stepped forward to receive 
them. 

“It is but a dreary welcome I can give you,” he 
said, 

Mrs. Methurn pressed his hand in tearful silence, 
while the trooper rudely said: 

“The prison would ha’ been good enough for such 
as them, but Kirke did not choose to put ’em in it. 
Look sharp, old fellow, that they’re ready to come 
when called for, or it will be worse for you. My 
orders are to leave 'em here, and your head ‘ill be re- 
sponsible for ’em.” 

“T accept the responsibility. Walk in. ladies; I 
will endeavour to render you as comfortalhje as circum- 
stances will permit.” 

As he was closing the door the so} dier said : 

“What's the street littered up in this way for? 
Is the life of a rebel so precious “nat the king’s high- 
way must be filled up with trash to keep out the 
noise? ” 

The pale father paused, and spoke with pathetic 
dignity. 

“The rebel of whom you speak is a young girl; 
she is my only child. and I would save her life at the 
hazard of my own, She is delirious, and noise would 
be fatal to her. “I'he straw can inconvenience no one 
that parges, and—and ——” 

Hix, voice broke down, and the trooper said : 

“+1 shall report it to my officer, and he will have it 
‘removed, I am sure, Such tender care for one who 
boldly welcomed Monmouth will not be permitted.” 

In an agony of fear, Mr. Digby drew from his 
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pocket several guineas, and thrust them into the 
trooper’s liand, as he whispered : 

“Take this and be merciful!” 

The man nodded, laughed, and sprang down the 
steps. His threat had produced the result he antici- 

ted, and he hurried at onee to a drinking-shop to 
bury himself in a carouse. 

Mr. Digby paused to replace the muffling upon the 
knocker, and then joined his guests iu-the hall. He 
led the way to the usual sitting-room of the family, 
and said: 

“T am almost alone in the heuse, Mrs. Methurn. 
My cook remains, but she is afraid to stir from het 
kitchen lest she may contract the disease from which 
my poor child is suffering. But her old nurse still 
clings to Alice, and assists me to attend to her. She 
is fearfully ill, and we are nearly worn ous with 
watching.” 

“We have, then, come in time to relieve you s 
little. 
till you are rested.” 


“Dear madam, it will be exposing yourself and’ Methura, hopefully. 


Ethel to great danger. Alice has contracted the 
malady which was raging in the prison whem she was 
thrown into it. Those cruel monsters could not spare 
even a young, tender girl; and it was with much 
effort ] gaived permission to remove her hither after 
the disease fastened on her. I fear she must die; but 
I shal] have strength granted me to do all that is 
necessary for ber while life li When she is 
gone, | do not care how soon my 
side her. She is my all, my darling; and eruel men 


have torn her from me in the promise of her 
life.” 

Mrs, Methcrn laid her band on hia, and hopefully 
said: 


“ 


Do not give up thus—I am @ good nurse. The 
sight of Ethel will be seothing to Alice, for she loves 
her ; and since we share the shelter of your roof, we 
will also share the duties of the sick-room. Being 
here, we are as liable to take the fever in amy part of 
the house as if we watched beside your daughter. Do 
not deny us this privilege.” 

Mr. Digby was about to reply, when Ethel im- 
petuously said: 

“Let me goto my dear Alice, and be of what use I 
ean to her. I am not afraid ; and if the fever should 
attack me, I have youth and strength to resist it.” 

Mr. Digby shook his head. He would still have re- 
monstrated, but his oljections were over-ruled, and 
he finally led them to the room of the sick girl. As 


is laid low be- | 


| 


> 





| “Well!” repeated the poor girl; “ oh, no, no!” 


| She sank back with a faint moan of pain, and over- 
come by tie recent excitement, the flush faded from 
her face, and she became insensible, 

The nurse, an elderly woman, who looked even more 
broken down than Mr. Digby by her recent trials, 
here came in from an adjoining apartment, raised the 
sinking head of the sick girl, and some aromatic 
essence to her lips, while her father attempted to chafe 
her thin hands. 

| Mrs Methurn put him aside, and performed that 
| offiee berself. In a few moments Alice egain un- 
closed her eyes; but the faint gleam of partial reason 
was agaiu overclouded, and she raved wildly of the 


daya sie hud spent in the dreary precincts of the 


“Tf she could have slept om,” said the nurse, “she 
might have awoke much better; but thet noise at the 
| door made her as wild as she has ever been. Oh me! 


“We will raise her yet, Mrs. Fulton,” said Mra. 
“1 am an ed purse, 
‘and | will take your place here while you get the rest 
' you look as if you need so much. Providence sent me 
* here to be of use to my dear Aliea, and you may trust 
| her to me with perfect safety.” 
| “Thask you, ma'am, for your kindness; but you 
risk a great deal yourself in coming into this room.” 
| “It is a risk I will 
| service to Miss Digby. 
and if your patient has a strong 
te her uow, she will get a good 


Ethel and I wiil take charge of the siek-room | it ie ead to see my darling in such a strait.” 


may awake restored to reason. Whe is her physician, 
| and what orders has he left? Tell me, that I may 
| know what to do while you are resting ?” 


The woman's face clouded, and she resentfully said: 
“We can’t get a regular docter. They are such 
cowards they are afraid to coms toa disleyal pe 
except ander cover of night. Twoef*em have sneak 
in here alter dark, and they told me te do exactly 
things, I didn’t the advice of either 
of ‘em. I did what I thought best, and I am glad 
al a come, ma’am, to help me with your judg- 
After this information, Mrs. Methurn was no longer 
| surprised at the condition of the patient. Like most 
| country ladies in ber day, she possessed considerable 
skill in ordinary diseases ; the village near the Priory 
had more than once suffered from such fevers as Alice 
seemed now suffering under, and her simple pharma- 
| copia had been quite as eu ul in treating it as 


they drew near tle door, they heard her voice calling | that of the village Esculapius. 


eut wildiy, and her father said: 

“It isas I feared. The loud 1 struck on the 
knocker has aroused her again. When I left her, she 
was a little calmer, and | had a faint hope that the 
delirium was subsiding.” 

He cautiously opened the door, and motioning to 
them to remain without, he entered, and spoke sooth- 
ingly to his daughter. She wildly raved: 

“They have come for me. ‘I'bey will bear me back 
to that gloomy den, te perish there. I heard the sum- 
mons—it was my deatl-peal. You will not let them 
tear me away from you again ?” 

“My daughter, calm yourself. It was no mes- 
senger for you. Some friends have come to see you— 
to help me to nurse you. They are at the door 
now, waiting permission tu enter. Shall [ bring them 
in ? ” 

“ What, bring in the wretches who would destroy 
me? Send them away, send them away, or I shall 
die before you.” And she broke into a wailing cry, 
that was pitiiul to hear. 

Mrs. Methurn stepped in and approached the bed, 
with tears streaming over her face at the painful spec- 
tacle the lately young and blooming girl presented. 


She sat up in ber, wasted to a skeleton, her long hair | 


hanging in disordered masses around her thin face, 
from which her large blaek eyes burned with the fires 
that were consuming her life. 

“Dear Alice, it is 1, your friend, Mrs. Methurn. 
T have corve with Ethel to assist vour father to nurse 
yeu, and we shall soon have you well again. Do you 
not know me?” 

A faint gleam of recognition flashed over the wan 
face, aud she looked pleased when Ethel came in and 
stood beside her. 

She more gently said: 

“TI—I thought it was the soldiers come to take me 
to my doom. 
have me ayain if they do con®, W i! you 7* 

There was a wistful, scared expression on her face, 
which was painful to look on. Ethel tuok her burn- 
ing hand iu her own, aud tried to Smile on her, as she 
paid: 

“ They will not take you away again, Alice. They 
suffered me to be brought hither in place of goiye to 
prison, and | did as much as you to anger them. Let 
me be your nurse, and bring you back to health. My 


aunt knows what to do for you, and we shall soon 
have you well again.” 


You look kind—you will not let them | 


| She carefully examined the patient, and decided on 


the course of treatment it would be advisable to pursue. 
Mr. Digby gladly consigned her to ber skill, for new 
hope seemed to aise as he listened to her consoling 
words, and he finally said: 

“Do what your judgment dictates. If yeu had not 
| come she must have died. Now, I have a faint hope 
| that she may be saved.” 
| ‘hus entruste! with the safety of the patient, Mrs. 
| Methurn’s first care was to send the two overtasked 
watctiers to rest. She then persuaded Alice to swallow 


sedative effects began to tell upon her. 

At lenyth the lips ceased their half-articulate 
mutterings, the wild eyes closed in slumber, and the 
two sat in almost breathless silence to watch the 
crisis which Mrs. Methurn saw must occur in that 
sleep. Alwe would awake to life, or never again 
unclose those flashing orbs upon the scenes of earth. 

It was a painful responsibility which Mrs. Methurn 
had taken upon herself; but with her knowledge of 
disease, she saw that it was the only chance for life 
that remained to the sick girl, and she unhesitatingly 
adopted it. 

It was a sorrowful watch, and to her dying day 
Ethel never forget those hours so fraught with suffer- 
ing to herseli, and anguish to others. A dark cloud, 
from which she could see no loophole of escape, 
encompassed all 
chosen friend lay before her almost in the embrace of 
death. 

But for her trusting heart there was one refuge; she 
prayed fervently to the All Father, and the abiding 
faith which was the guide of her life brought comfort 
| to hereveu amid the ruin and desolation that had 
fallen on all commected with her. 

The hours passed slowly on, and more than once 
| the restless and unhappy father came softly into the 

room to look upon the pallid face of the sleeper, and 

ask, in perturbed whispers, if life had not already 

ssed from her worn frame. ‘They could scarcely 

| see that Alig» breathed, but on holding a mirror before 

her lips, the fainf mist that gathered upon it showed 
that life was not yet extinct. 

Mrs. Methutn prepayed nourishment herself, and 
kept it in readivess to adminigter as soon as she awoke, 
Mf she ever did so. 


The muffled roll of carriages in the street below 





' 


the potion she prepared for her, and Ethel) sat beside | 
her, gently stroking her feverish hands, until its | 


that was dear te her, and her: 


| penetrated to the room, but the senses of Alice were 
| steeped in too deep oblivion to be conscious of the 
| noise. 

The time seemed to linger in that darkened apart- 
| ment, and the watchers began to fear that the spirit 
of Alice would pass away in that death-like slumber, 
when her heavy eyelids were with difficulty lifted, 
and s voice that sounded faint and far away, came 
from her parclied lips: 

“I am thirsty—give me drink, or I shall die.” 

Ethel sprang up, held the nouris)iug drauyht to her 
| lips, while her aunt supported her bead, and after 
| swallowing a small portion her eyes wearily closed, 
|; am@ she again slumbered. But her sleep was now 
more natural, and a soft dew broke eut upon her 


parched skin. ‘ 

“ The crisis is past, and life is left. With extreme 
care, we may taise her again,” whispered Mrs. Methurn, 
and Ethel resigned her place beside the bed, and softly 
from the room, te give this weleome assurance 
anxious fatler. 

Mr. Digby seated near his daughter's 
door, for he could not attempt to rest himseli while so 
dread hung over him. Ho eagerly scanned 
face of the es ae read hope in its ex- 
* will ive! You could not wear that look if 
my onild ie dying.” 
She ie better; [I believe she will now be restored 
She has taken nourishment, and sleeps more 
eahaly.” 


drew Ethel toward him, bowed his grey head 
her shoulder, and wept tears of tlank/fuluess. 
more ovmposed, he said: 

your suutand yourself I owe the life of my 
I did not know what to do fer her, but you 
have saved her, and henceforth you shall be to me as 
my nearest kindred. Oh, Ethel, if my Alice had died, 
I should have been desolate indeed !” 

He drew her away, and entering the sitting-room 
with her, more calmly spoke: 

“T have been so with my own misery that 
I have not inquired into the causes that brought you 
| hither. Some calamity must have happened to Sir 
' Hugh, or you would not be here alone. Where is 

he? Has he fled with Vernor, and left you and Mrs. 
aoe to bear the burden of what they led you to 
jo?” 
“Sir Hugh has gone on the long journey we must 
all eventually take,” she mournfully replied. “ Ver- 
; nor was brought to town with us. He was placed in 
prison, but a bribe induced Kirke to permit my aunt 
| and myself to seek protection with you, till we are 
| summoned before Jeffreys.” 
| “What do you mean, my child? Sir Hugh dead, 
: and Vernor at the Priory! I thought he was still at 
| large, and would probably escape to the coutiuent.” 
| Ethel rapidly gave him an acoount of what had 
| happened at the Priory within the last twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Digby listened with deep interest, and, 
sighing heavily, said: 

“Poor Sir Hugh! His end expiates much of the 
misfortune of his life. 1 am afraid this unhappy 
affair will ruin Vernor, for, now the baronet is gone, 
the estate will be sequestrated, and nothing will be 
left for him. Thank heaven, it will be in my power 
to befriend your aunt and yourself, for aside frum the 
fine that will be exacted for my daugiiter’s share in 
the ovation to Monmouth, I have reason to believe 
that I shall escape with the sacrifice of a few thousand 
pounds to the court sycophants who are greedily ap- 
propriating the spoils exacted from those who took 
pat in the late rebellion who are rich enough to pur- 
chase immunity. You will find it hard to believe, 
Ethel, but the king has granted to the maids of i onour 
to the queen the money which will be exacted from 
the parents ef the children who waiked in the pro- 
cession that day. They will send an agent here to 
collect it, and they demand seven thousand pounds as 
the penalty. But they will never be able to wring 
such a sum as that from us,” 

Ethel grew pale. 

“That would be over three hundred pounds for 
each one. I can never raise the half of that sum 
for myself, and if I cannot, what will be done with 
me?” 

“ Your property is more than suffic‘ent to bear such 
a drain; or was it all given up to Vernor when they 
made you his wife? If so, ] am afraid that it will all 
be merged in one common ruin,” 

“My uncle’s will gave all I possessed to Vernor on 
the day of our marriage. 1 have had a liberal allow- 
ance, but no settlement was made on me.” 

“Is it even so, my poor child? ‘‘I'hen you must be 
my daughter, and here yourself and your aunt shall 
find a home as long as you will consent to remain in 
it. 1 shall speak with Mrs. Methurn, and endeavour 
to induce her to listen to such arranyemeuts as | wish 
to make.” 

“Dear Mr. Digby, you are too kind; ‘bit T can 
think of nothing for the future while Veruor’s fate is 
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so uncertain. What do you think will be his sen- 
tence ?” 

His countenance changed, and he abruptly asked : 

“Ts Vernor dear to your heart, Ethel? Has he 
made any effort to win the love of the child he lured 
into so unsuitable a marriage when she should have 
been at school?” 

Ethel turned her face away, and, after a pause, said, 
in a faint voice: 

“ The wordsspoken on our bridal day form the only 
bond between Vernor and myself. seldom 
shown any preference for me, and I have bad the 
mortifying conviction forced on me that my fortune 
was tle sele inducement to him to marry me.” 

“Then you do not—you cannot love him, Ethel ? 
Answer me truly, my child, for 1 am your friend—and 
I will do all I can to save you from the sad fate-he has 
given you.” 

“J have been reared with Vernor. I bave from 
childhood rezarded him as a brother; but the love that 
should unite those who pledge themselves to, each 
other for life does not exist between lim aud myself. 
I have long regretted that I was silly and.childish 
enough to be led away by the fine presents he made 
me, till 1—1 thought that I conld love him.” 

“It was very natnral, my dear. You were but a 
wee Iissie when this wrong against you was consum- 
mated. But the calamities that have now overtaken 
you will lead to the severance of the tie that should 
never have been cemented.” 

“In what way, sir? Oh! not by the death of 
Vernor! Not by the death of Vernor! I would ra- 
ther live a loveless life with him than have that befal 

m.” 

“My child, he has sown the wind, and he must reap 
the whirlwind. Death or transportation will be his 
fate. The last is even worse, in my opinion, than the 
first.” ; 

Ethel covered her face with her hands, and wept 
bitterly. 

She at lengtk sobbed: 

“ Poor Verner, if he is sent to a foreign land I will 
go with him. If be desires it, I will be his com- 
panion—his slave.” 

“ He will not wish it. Ethel; neither will it be per- 
mitted by the autherities. Immunity can be pur- 
chased for you, but such means of escape are not open 
to Vernor. He was the private secretary of Mon- 
mouth, was with him in all his wanderings here, and 
he wil] be condemned to a very severe penalty. If life 
is spared, he will probably be sent to the West Indies, 
and sold as a slave himself.” 

She uttered au exclamation of horror. 

“Oh, no, no—death before that! The judges will 
surel’ aever be so cruel!” 

The lips of the listener curled bitterly. 

“Child, the man who is coming hither to sit in 
naga on these misguided people is more like a 

end from the Inferno than a human being. Jeffreys 
luxuriates in crime; the cries of anguish are music to 
his ears; the scent of blood, incense to his nestrils. 
He will never show leniency to one so deeply impli- 
cated in the rebellion as Vernor was. Yet his violence 
will give you back the freedom which will enable you 
to find a happier future than Vernor could have given 

ou.” 

“ At that price I do not wish it. I would rather 
hug my chains to my heart till they eat in, and.eanker 
there, than owe my release to such a crime against 
humanity. Oh! Mr. Digby, can nothing be done to 
save liinr? The judge is mercenary—will it indeed 
be impossible to purciiase a pardon for him ?” 

“If Sir Hugh had lived, something miglit have been 
attempted; but now the estate will be seized, and 
Veruor can claim nothing from it. He has dissipated 
your fortune, and he has not the means to pay for a 
pardon, even if it were possible to buy one, These 
are hard things to say to you, Ethel, but you should 
understand your true position; and if I have not mis- 
judged you, you will have firmness to bear it. You 
will be extricated from the power of Vernor, who, in 
his course towards you, has been swayed by self- 
interest alone. He has impoverished you, and thus 
put it out of your power to assist him. Let him am- 
brace the fate he has prepared for himself.and take 
some thought for your own welfare. Be assured that 
he will never suffer you to stand in his, way.” 

“ It may ‘be so, sir, but his father gave me a home 
beneati: his roof; he was uot unkind to me, and—and 
I at least owe allegiance to him to whom my hand was 
plighted. Mr. Digby, will a free-born Englishman 
dare to sentence ove of lis ewn race to be sold as a 
slave, and sent to that dreadful climate? Poor Ver- 
nor willsurely die tliere.” 

“He deserves to, if be has not the courage to die 
as a brave man should,” replied he, with some 
warmth. “ Vernor may purchase his life by treachery 
to those he has been leagued with; but if he does, he 
is unworthy of a better fate. Many shiploads of 
prisoners have already been sent to Jamaica. Interest 
was made to have them sent to Virginia or New 


Jersey, but that was refused, because there they 
would have found sympathy and assistance. They 
are transported to a deadly climate that they may not 
escape the death-doom which even Jeffreys dare not 
award to sucl: numbers as have been tried before him. 
My dear Ethel, take my advice, and be grateful that 
yeur fate is severed from Vernor’s by the sentence 
that exiles him. You have suffered enough through 
him; you are but a child yet, and life will be fairer 
to you when he is removed from your path.” 

Ethel could not bring herself to take this view of 
her position, though it was a true one. and she felt a 
little hurt with the frank, free-spoken man who gave 
her this sensible advice, 

Mr. Digby was an honourable, high-toned gentle- 
man, but he was impetuous of temper, and his indig- 
nation was easily aroused, He knew much of Ver- 
nor’s career, and he felt the deepest sympathy for the 
inexperienced child who had been. sacrificed to his 
cupidity. In Ethel’s frequent visits to his daughter, 
he had been charmed by her ingenuous truthfulness of 
nature, and he warmly encouraged the intimacy which 
grew up between her and Alice, 

Sir Hugh and himself had never been on more than 
friendly terms with each other, and for the courtesy 
that was extended to liim he was indebted to the 
interest. his ward inspired, and the respectful ad- 
miration Mr. Digby had long Geechal’ toe Mrs. 
Met!:urn. 

His wife had been dead many years, and until he 
met with the gentle and refined widow, Mr. Digby 
had seen no woman to whom he would have been 
willing to entrust his darling Alice. Her tender care 
for her adopted daughier had first attracted him 
toward her, and had he hoped for success in his suit, 
he would long since lave offered Mrs, Methurn his 
hand. But she met him only as a valued friend, and 
he feared te disturb the pleasant relations between 
them by aspiring to a more tender place in her re- 

ard. 

Thus matters stood when Mrs. Methurn was forced 
by the dire calamities wiiich had overtaken her to 
seek refuge and protection beneath his roof. This 
was n0 time to think of marriage, when the Angel of 
Death still hovered over his household, and the land 
was filled with desolate homes and bleeding hearts ; 
but if Alice was restored to him; if peaee again 
blessed the country, he would speak; he would take 
the object of his preference from the dreary future that 
lay before her, and give a safe and happy home to 
herself and the child of her adoption. 

With such thoughts filling his breast, Mr. Digby at 
length lay down to rest, after many sad nights and 
days of watching. He soon slept that heavy sleep 
which comes from exhaustion, while Ethel wept 
bitter tears over the fate of the unhappy Vernor. 

(To be continued) 








NatioyaL ANTHEM. — The national anthem of 
“Ged save the King,” composed in the time ef 
George I., has always been considered of English 
origin; but from the amusing “ Memoirs of Madame 
Crequy,” it appears to have been almost a literal 
translation of the cantique which was always sung by 
the demviselles of St. Cyr when Louis XIV. entered 
the chapel of that establisliment to hear the merning 
prayer. The words were by M. de Brinon, and the 
music by the famous Lully. 

Grand Dieu, sauve le roi! 
Grand Dieu, venge le roil 
Vive le roi! 
Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux! 
Voye ses ennemis. 
Toujours soumis! 
Grand Dieu, sauve le roi! 
Grand Dieu, venge le roi! 
Vive le roi! 
It is said by some to have been translated and adapted 
to the House of Hanover by Handel. 

Cork Mopet or Lixcoun CatuEeprau, — This 
model, which was exhibited at the International Ex- 
hibition, was nearly destroyed by fire the other day, 
and the work and ingenuity of years of the life of the 
artisan brought to nought. But it was not destroyed, 
' therefore we need not lament, but announce that the 
| same wonderfally clever workman is producing a cork 
' St. Peter’s at Gowtz. 
| A Datyry Morset.—I asked leave from the Prin- 

cess to be absent at night, for the King supped at 
| Montague Honve, and the duchess would not suffer 
| me to deny being with ler, vo more than the duchess 
| of Marlborough would. Before 1 went out in the 
evening I had a present from the King of two wild 
boars’ heads; one of which he had cut of, and found 
it se very good, that he said it was the best he had 
| ever eat, and bade Mr. Lowman seud it to me, and say 
| he had been my taster. ‘This, I presume, is a great 
' addition to the present, and pute me in mind of the 
| King of France, who always sups puilicly; and when 





| he has a mind to make a great couipliment to any dedy, 








he bites a bit of sweetmeat with his gums (for he has 
no teeth), and sends the residue to those he would 
oblige.— Diary of Mary Countess Cowper, Lady of the 
Bedchamber ta the Princess of Wales. 1714—1720. 


Memory Acquired By Pracricr.—The history 


| of the celebrate: conjuror, Robert Houdin, furnishes a 


remarkable example of the power of memory acquired 
by practice. He and his brotier, while yet boys, in- 
vented a game which they played in this wise :—They 
would pass a shop window, and glance in it as they 
passed, without stopping, and then at the next corner 
compare potes and see who could recollect the great- 
est number of things.in the window, including their 
relative positions. Having tested the accuracy ef 
their observations by returning to the window, they 
would go and repeat the experiment elsewhere, By 
this means they acquired incredible power of rapid 
observation of memory, so that after running by a shop 
window, and glancing as they passed, they would 
enumerate every article displayed in it. 








DIARY OF THE JAPANESE AMBASSADORS. 


THe Japanese Ambassadors who visited this country 
last year, have published their diary through the 
beokseller Fou-yah, at Yeddo. 

Among otlier things, it is therein said that the 
people of the West are very little different from each 
other; the dresses are the same, as well as the wea- 
pons, though one nation manages them better than 
another; the French, above all, appear to excel 
therein. 

Ceremonies and honours are very easy, and the 
honours to be paid to a Sovereign are very nearly the 
same as to a person of inferior rank—one takes his 
hat off, makes a small reverence, and therewith the 
thing is finished. At our audiences with the princes 
they were not separated from us by a curtain; even 
the princess was not veiled, and sits as high as the 
prince. 

The lords were very civil, even too civil, for they 
allowed us to eat and drink more than was in accord- 
ance with our céremonies. The lower classes were 
less civil, and unequivocally demonstrated that they 
thought us ugly. 

Among the women there are many handsome ones 
—among others, the Empress of the French. They 
run like a mau. In order to appear taller they wear 
a high bonnet. Even fashionable women dance very 
much; they hang on the arm of the men, and one 
sees the men frequently run along the street in the 
arms of women. We believe them to be their own 
wives. 

Women in general enjoy teo much liberty, and the 
fashionable ones wear the same dresses as tliose of the 
lower classes. The dress of the women, especially at 
night, is not always decent. Excepting the Dutch 
women, all other European women stand below the 
French. 

The men are rough, and a little proud; they wear 
no weapons, and very seldom the distinctions of their 
rank. lt appears that everybody, and even the fashion- 
able people, frequent the cafés. High officers even 
frequent tle theatres. We were sorry we could not 
understand everything there. Almost everybody had 
a spying-glass, which, perhaps from distraction, was 
always directed at us. 

The merchants are proud, and the shepkeepers de 
not like one to turn their articles too much about. It 
annoyed us very much to sev raw meat exhibited in 
the towns. Eating meat is often very healthy, but 
why exhibit it.to every one ? 

In Paris and London they run (walk) very fast, 
just.as they doin our country when there is a fire. 
The houses are so high that they must be destroyed at 
the first earthquake. They appear, however, to stand 
against fire. 





Beer we Apunpance at BavariA.—The manu- 
facture of beer is carried to great perfection in 
Bavaria, and to an exteut, if we take population inte 
account, quite unparalleled. There are upwards of 
5,600 breweries in Bavaria, making nearly 106 mil- 
lion gallons of beer annually, which are mainly con- 
sumed in the ceuntry, the quantity of beer that a 
Bavarian can imbibe being quite marvellous. Nearly 
two-thirds of the revenue of the state-are said to be 
derived from this source alone. . ‘The population of 
Bavaria in 1858 was 4,615,748. 

Sympatuy.—How many heartaches might beaverted 
did we fall down less before the idol of Success! 
How much more happiness there would be in the 
world if we cheered each other on, and, if we did not 
help wp, at least refrained from thrusting back thése 
who are striviug for the upward way. There is many 
& man, worthy ofa crown, who falls, and ix kept back 
vecause he hars simply beem uifortunate. We should 
learv to symm pathize with those who need it, How- 
ever much we disliked a man, if we saw him fall in 
the tree’, and wound himself, we should feel more in- 
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clined to apply a plaister than a kick. The worst o 
us would not probe the wound, and torture the fallen 
one. Let our grudge be ever so old, ever so well- 
founded, we should not leave him to die unheeded. 
And that is not exactly kindness. We don’t like to 
see the Llood. We sicken at the sight of the wound. 
There is a sort of fellow-feeliag which I cannot de- 
scribe, that prompts us to put away the painful sight 
and heal the wound. But what, after all, is a bodily 
wound to the laceration of a sensitive mind—to the 
wounding, by calumny, of an honest and upright 
heart? Oh, that men could see the stabs they make 
in a high, sensitive, noble nature! Interval injuries, 
the doetors always tell you, are the most painful 
and dangerous. Let us think more about these 
social wounds!—From Joseph Hatton's “ Tales and 
Sketches.” 








SCIENCE. 





Great Guns ror Cronstapt.—Eighty immense 
guns are about te be manufactured at M. Krupp’s 
celebrated foundry in Prussia. These guns are for 
the Russian Government, and will be mounted at Cron- 
stadt. They will carry a ball of 200Ib. weight, which 
will perforate a four-inch plate at the distance of three 
miles. Extraordinary preparations are being made at 
an immense building, which contains fifty steam 
engines. The hammer to be used weighs 300,000lb., 
and the anvil will be of corresponding weight. 


TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—A line of Bonelli’s print- 
ing telegraph has already been established between 
Liverpool and Manchester. Messages are to be re- 
duced to a uniform rate of sixpence for twenty words 
by this line.—Messrs, Glass, Elliot, & Co., who were 
recommended by the Scientific Committee to lay the 
new Atlantic line, are said to have contracted to lay 
it at their own risk, in 1865, and to keep it in perfect 
working order for twelve months. ‘The firm are said 
to be backed by the London Financial Association. 
The new cable is described as being 353 cwt. to the 
nautical mile, instead of 20 cwt., as the old one was. 
The conductor consists of a copper strand of seven 
wires, six laid round one, and imbedded in Chatterton’s 
compound. Gutta-percha, alternating four times with 
this compound, forms the insulater; and the core is 
surrounded by jute yarn, iron wires, and hemp, satu- 
rated with a preservative substance.—The Malta and 
Alexandria telegraph is again open. 

ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT. 


UnpDovuBTEDLY the civilized world is, on the whole 
deeply indebted to analytical and experimental 
chemistry. It is quite true that their disciples very 
frequently enter with great patience into elaborate 
inquiries and laborious investigations for the mere 
purpose, as it seems, of deducing facts which, though 
startling and curious, bave no practical value. Those 
facts, however, though they may lie dormant for a 
long time, in the end often fructify, and new experi- 
menters reap from them harvests of knowledge useful 
to humanity and profitable to themselves. 

It would not be difficult to sustain this assertion by 
irresistible evidence gathered from the annals of 
chemical discovery. As, in regard to mechanical 
inventions, it is next to an impossibility to apportion 
to each individual inventor the exact meed of praise 
due to him, so is it beyond human power to assign 
exactly to each chemist the precise amount of merit to 
which he is entitled. 

We know that for many years past attempts have 
been made te evolve frem natural elements a gas or 
flame which, on asmall scale, should equal in quality 
and intensity the light emitted from the sun. Abroad, 
as well as at home, this has been a haunting thought 
in the brain of chemists, Innumerable experiments, 
with more or less ef success for their results, have 
been made from time to time, and there is no doubt 
that eventually perseverance will meet its own unfail- 
ing reward—achievement of the object sought. 

So long back as 1859, Professor Bunsen and Profes- 
sor Roscoe suggested that the fusion of the metal mag- 
nesium might prove to be the solution of the philose- 
phical problem, and now Mr. Sondstadt is actually 
commencing to manufacture that metal on a large 
scale for photographie purposes. 

A distinguished writer has recently said that “We 
know no more of the men who really invented eur 
railway system or our steam-engines, than we do of 
the inventors of gunpowder or the mariner’s com- 
pass; ” and there is much truth in the assertion. ‘I'he 
idea of one mind becomes the food upor which another 
mind subsists, and a third realizes, in a practical form, 
the dreams of beth. ‘This is essentially the case in 
respect of chemistry; and one of the most recent illus- 
trations of its truth is te be found in the alleged dis- 
covery of a means of producing artificiai sunlight. 

It has been demonstrated that, by burning magne- 
sium wire in a spirit or oil-lamp, an illuminating 
power of great brilliancy might be gained. The two 





professors named long since examined the photo- 
chemical action of the sun, compared with the terres- 
trial source of light, and this latter was that effected 
by the combustion of magnesium wire. 

The application of this light may become, it is easy 
to perceive, of vast importance beyond its photo- 
graphic uses. A burning magnesium wire, of the 
thickness of 0°267 millimetre, evolves as much light 
as seventy-four stearine candles, of which five go to 
the pound. In order to procure a light equal to 
that of seventy-four such candles burning fer ten 
hours, and in which 20 lbs. of stearine would be con- 
sumed, 72°2 grammes of magnesium wire would be 
required. The magnesium wire is prepared by forc- 
ing out the metal from a heated steel press, having a 
fine opening at the bottom. For the purpose of con- 
sumption, it may be rolled up in coils on a spindle, 
which, by the agency of clockwork, or weights above, 
could be made to revolve. A pair of feeding rolls 
would push the end of the wire forward, at a rate 
commensurate with the speed of its combustion. 

Magnesium is not in itself costly at present, but 
there is no doubt that the efforts of Mr. Sondstadt 
and others who are devoting atiention to the subject 
will lessen the expense of its production by improved 
manipulation. 

So far as the usefulness of the discovery is concerned 
in relation to photography, we have the following 
pa from Mr. Brothers, of Manchester :—‘ The 
result of an experiment I have just tried, is, that in 
fifty seconds, with the magnesium light, I have 
obtained a good negative copy of an engraving—the 
copy being made in a darkened room. Another copy 
was made in the usual way, in daylight, and in fifty 
seconds the result was about equal to the negative 
taken by the artifical light.” Who shall say, there- 
fore, that at some not distant day, nature and science 
may not place at our disposal a substitute for the bright 
orb of day—an artificial sun ? 


Uriuization oF Gas in Coxe Burninc.—At the 
Selly Oak Nail Works, Birmingham, a new system of 
coke burning has been adopted, whereby the offensive 
and pernicious gases whicli usually escape to taint the 
atmosphere and injure vegetation, are turned to good 
account, by being conveyed to a neighbouring furnace 
or fire, either for blast-heating, generation of steam, or 
other purposes where they can be usefully consumed. 
The new process consists in connecting a series of 
coke heaps with flues leading into one main flue com- 
municating with the steam-boiler, the draught of 
which produces a beneficial effect; for as the coal 
heaps are lighted for burning into coke, the gas and 
sulphur thereby produced are drawn te the main flue, 
and from thence to the boiler, where they ignite and 
pass in streams of flame among the flues of the boiler, 
generating steam with very slight use of slack. There 
is a complete removal from the coal of all sulphurous 
properties, and thousands of tons of coal now con- 
sidered of no use, may thus be converted into strong 
and geod coke. 


WQRKING OF THE STEAM FIRE-ENGINE AT THE 
SHEFFIELD INUNDATION. 


Tue Bradfield Reservoir bursting over Sheffield 
left a large number of the steel and iron works with 
the foundations of their steam hammers, machinery, 
and the lower parts of the furnaces, immersed in water 
and mud 20 feet deep, so that they were unable to 
commence operations until the water was cleared out. 
The committee for the best mode ef protecting the in- 
terests of the various works, took into consideration 
the application of a portable contractor’s pumping 
engine for the purpose of raising this 'arge quantity of 
water, but the pumps and driving apparatus take so 
long a time to fix before they can be put to work, and 
as the engine and pumps would have te be moved 
every few hours, they were deemed quite inapplicable 
for the purpose. 

A steam fire-engine that with its apparatus is per- 
fectly portable, and can be moved from place to plaee, 
was considered best adapted to see their works from 
the submerged state most expeditiously. 

Accordingly, a steam fire-engine, made by Messrs. 
Shand, Mason, and Co., for the city of Copenhagen, 
was sent from London, by the London Alliance and 
Sheffield Fire Office, on the evening ef Monday, the 
14th ult., and after pumping five days the whele of 
the works were cleared, and enabled to resume opera- 
tions. 

The works of Messrs. Butcher, steel manufacturers, 
with large cellars and machine foundations, 20 feet 
deep in water, were enabled to commence partial opera- 
tions in two days. The large cellars under the Build- 
ing of the Highway Boards were soon pumped out, by 
which means a great portion of the neighbeurhood 
was drained off. A large well, 20 feet deep, was 
emptied for an extensive cutlery works. ‘This clear- 
ance set a great many hands to work. The extensive 
premises of Mr. Mills, fellmonger, were cleansed, aud 
the depesited mud wrshed from his large stock of 
skins, the force and pressure from the jet of water re- 





moving the sand from the wool, improving their eon- 
dition and value materially. 

The steam fire-engine, after pumping dirty water 
and mud for five days, was tried publicly on the after- 
noon of the last day, 19th ult. at the canal, near 
Messrs. Turton’s steel works, when several eminent 
engineers and scientific gentlemen were present. 

‘en minutes after lighting the fire, above 60 lbs. of 
steam was raised, and the engine started with a 1-in. 
jet; in 12 minutes, 80 lbs. of steam was obtained; at 
this pressure two j-in. jets were used, throwing the 
water much higher than the chimney-shafts in the 
vicinity. Steam rose quickly to 130 Ibs., and, with a 
1}-in. jet, above 100 lbs. water pressure was indicated, 
the water ascending to a great elevation. 

The engine worked well throughout, demonstrating 
that the rough usage of several days, and the large 
quantity of muddy water raised had done it no damage, 
and that these engines are well adapted for such pur- 
Lane raising the water cheap and efficiently, requir- 

ng no fixing, and, after reaching the place, being got 
jad rw in a few minutes, thus saving much expense 
ry. 


Burciar Proor Lock, an improved lock of that 
class which are provided with tumblers operated 
through the medium of a key and the bolt moved by a 
separate or distinct application of power. The object 
of this invontion is to simplify the construction and 
arrangement of this class of locks, so that it will not 
be necessary to employ both hands simultaneously in 
unlocking and locking the lock, and the lock rendered 
incapable of being picked by tampering with the 
tumblers while in a locked or unlocked state. To this 
end the invention consists in having the tumblers con- 
nected with a swinging plate which is operated by the 
arbor that shoots the bolt, and having each tumbler, 
at one end, provided with a pendant rod which passes 
into the key-slot or hole; the above part being used in 
connection with a tumbler stop, and all arranged in 
such a manner that the key may first be inserted in the 
lock and the pendants of the tumblers pressed upon it 
by the movment of the swinging plate under the action 
of the bolt knob, so that the tumblers may be adjusted 
in proper position to admit the moving of the bolt by 
the time the knob-arbor comes in contact with it. The 
knob-arbor, by its arrangement, is made to perform the 
double function of adjusting the tumblers and shooting 
or operating the bolt, and desired result is attained. 


THE MOST PROFITABLE VARIETY OF POTATO. 


AT a recent meeting at the Farmers’ Club, Mr. 
Carpenter gave his experience with Goodrich’s pota- 
toes; He said that he had cultivated all four varieties, 
and he believed that the Cusco-white with good cul- 
ture, would yield 300 busliels to the acre. 

Mr. Williams said that in 1862 he tried all four 
varieties in comparison with some of the best old 
kinds, carefully measured the ground and the crop, 
and having his note-book with him he could give the 
results. ‘The ground, manuring and culture was 
the same in all cases. The rate per acre of the yield 
was :— 

Prince Regent ........ 

Jersey Mercer ... 

Nova Scotia ........00006 

Peach-blow .....csecceererre 114 y 3 

Garner-Chili.........0002-000. 120 ” 3 ” 

Coppermine ....cccceeeeeereee 199 oy 2 » 

Rusty-coat crsccessescesserre 216 9 6 » 

ON800...rascreresinscssscecsrece BAO «19 7 » 

The last four are Goodrich’s 

Mr. William's theught that the Cusco surpassed all 
other varieties of potato in the abundance of its yield, 
and though in quality it was not perhaps quite equal 
to the Mercer, it brought the same price in the 
market. 

How To Measure Coat.—Coal put into bins and 
levelled can be measured, from ene to a thousand tons, 
with as much accuracy as it can be weighed on scales. 
For instance, Lehigh white-ash coal per ton of 
2,000 pounds, of the egg or stove size, will uniformly 
measure 34} feet cubical, white-ash Schuylkill coal 
will measure 35, and the pink grey and red-ash will 
reach 36 cubical feet per ton of 2,000 lbs. or 40 feet 
for 2,240 pounds, the difference ef cubical contents 
between the net and gross ton being exactly 4 feet. 
If the length, breadth and height of the bin be multi- 
plied together, and the product divided by the afore- 
said contents of the ton, the quotient must show the 
number of tons therein. 


Evecrriciry.—Professor Maas, of Namur, in a 
communication made to the Royal Academy of Bel- 
gium, expresses his opinion that water is the deter- 
mining cause of the diamagnetism of certain organized 
substances, He states that Faraday, in his work on 
magnetism, has ranged elderpith and ivory among 
diamagnetic bodies. After having observed the dia- 
magnetism of a small prism ef elder, he was surprised 
to find it changed to para-magnetism a short time 
afterwards. In order to ascertain the cause, he cut 
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from a long cylinder of uldish elderpith two prisms 
using a knife electrotyped with copper. One of these 
prisms was left exposed to the air, the other was in- 
closed in a flask containing some drops of distilled 
water. The first was feund to be powerfully uxial- 
magnetic, the other as powerfully equatorial. M. 
Maas hence concludes that the water made the latter 
diamagnatic. Several slices of ivory cut in different 
directions from an eld piece equally surprised him, 
since none placed itself across the axis of the magnet ; 
one placed itself axially; another made a very open 
angle with the same axis. A third example wasa 
small cylinder composed of starch, gum arabic, and 
water. Freshly prepared, it re itself transversely, 
but when spontaneously dried it became para-mag- 
netic. “Hence,” said M. Maas, “we may be per- 
mitted to suppose that many natural organic sub- 
stances owe their diamagnetic property to the inter- 
position of liquids, of which water forms the larger 
proportion.” The apparatus employed in the experi- 
ment was a Faraday’s electro-magnet, modified by 
Beoquerel and constructed by Secretan. 


TELEGRAPHIO COMMUNICATION WITH AMERICA. 


Wurtz we on this side of the water are devoting 
our energies to the establishment of a submarine line 
of telegraphic communication with the States, our 
western friends apparently hope to accomplish the 
same end, by an overland route, reducing the length 
of submarine cable to a minimum. A contemporary 
informs us that arrangements are in a forward state 
for establishing the new overland telegraph between 
America and Great Britain. 

Mr. Collins has already obtained from the Russian 
Government, for a period of thirty years, the exclusive 
right of working such a telegraph through the Rus- 
sian dominions; and has obtained from our colonial 
government the privilege of a right of way for the line 
across the British territory in North America. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company of the 
United States are prepared to assume the construction 
of the line, and capitalists are ready to find the neces- 
sary money for carrying out the undertaking. 

The intention is to continue the telegraph from the 
present Pacific line at Salt Lake, or a little east of that 

int, in a north-westerly direction, to the coast near 

ancouver’s Island; thence northward along thie 
western coast of British America to Behring’s Straits, 
which will be crossed by a submarine cable forty 
miles long; thence along the coast of Arctic Russia to 
the mouth of the Amoor River, at which point the 
Russian government have agreed to meet the line of 
telegraph and connect it with their system. 

The new line will be some 4,200 miles in extent; 
it wi be constructed at an estimated cost of about 
£500,000. 

LEAD AS A POISON. 


Tne large number of persons who die annuaHy 
from the poisonous effects of lead should put people 
more on their guard, as this metal is used in a great 
variety of forms for the convenience of man, on 
account of its chearness, and the many desirable quali- 
ties it es over other metals. 

This metal is a slow but powerful poison in all its 
forms when taken internally, and often its effects are 
not manifest until too late. Every family, therefore, 
should avoid using vessels lined with lead for cooking 
or keeping provisions in, also the use of this metal for 
the conveyance of water, as pure water will dissolve 
the inside of tle pipe without the presence of some 
protecting salt, which forms an insoluble coating and 
prevents further action ; even then there is danger. 

If you already have lead pipe, the simplest precau- 
tion is always to draw off the water contained in it 
before saving any for use. ‘There is also too much 
imprudence among the working class with regard to 
this poison; the painters in their use of white lead 
aud litharge, plumbers eating with hands soiled by 
particles of this metals, also in the manufacture of 
glazed cards, glazed earthenware, &c. 

Many examples of the destructive effects might 
be cited, but it is unnecessary, as hardly a week 

but we hear of sickness or death from the 
effects of the. substance in question ; sometimes caused 
by ignorance of its nature, oftener by carelessness. 
Our people drink their poisoned coffee at the break- 
fast table, poisoned wine at dinner, and poisoned tea 
at supper: daily mingling little by little this unseen 
destroyer with their food. More caution should be 
manifested by all, and especially by those engaged in 
the manufacture of compounds of lead, and the appli- 
cation of them to the arts, 


THE WONDERS OF A WATOH. 


There are very few of the many who carry watches 
who ever think of the complexity of its delicate me- 
chanism, or of the extraordinary and unceasing labour 
it performs, and how astonishingly well it bears up 
and does its duty under what would be considered very 
shabby treatmeut in almost any other machinery. . 

There are many who think a watch ought to run 





and keep good time for years without even a drop of 
oil, who would not think of running a common piece 
of machinery a day without oiling, the wheels of which 
de buta fraction of the service. 

We were forcibly struck with this thought the other 
day, upon hearing @ person remark that, by way of 
gratifying his curiosity, he had made a calculation of 
the revolutions which the wheels in a watch make in 
a day and a year. 

The result of this calculation is as suggestive as it 
is interesting. Forexample: The main wheel makes 
4 revolutions in 24 hours, or 1,460 in a year; the 
second or centre wheel, 24 revolutions in 24 hours, or 
8,760 in a year; the third wheel, 192 in 24 hours, or 
69,080 in a year; the fourth wheel (which carries the 
second-hand), 1,440 in 24 hours, or 525,600 in a year; 
the fifth, or ‘scape wheel, 12,960 in 24 hours, or 
4,728,400 revolutions in a year; while the beats or 
vibrations made in 24 hours are 388,800, or 141, 812,000, 
or 141,812,000 in a year. 





STATISTICS. 





Imports oF Mepicixnes From CHINA.—From a 
return just published, it appears that during the year 
1862 there were imported into this kingdom from 
China: Camphor, 1,222 cwt.; cassia lignea, 345,140 lbs. ; 
oil of, 20,166 lbs.; other essential oils, 62,634 Ibs. ; 
rhubarb, 165,326 lbs. 

Merropouitan Porice.—The cost of the Metro- 
politan Police in the year 1863 was 554,250. Towards 
this expenditure the rates supplied 346,i27/., the 
Treasury paid 143,129 ; the Admiralty, for the ser- 
vice of the police in the dockyards, 33,015/.; the 
War-office, for services at military stations, 10,0002: 
tbe Government offices and public institutions were 
charged 14,337/.; companies and private individuals, 
5,5141.; the theatres, 503/.; and the Commissioners of 
the International Exhibition, 7,448/. The number of 
the force at the close of the year—superintendents, 
inspectors, sergeants, and constables—was 7,327, an 
increase of 215 in the year. Four years ago the 
number was not 6,000. A charge is made for the 
funerals of 48 constables in the year. The expendi- 
ture in 1863 for the police-courts of the metropolis 
was 51,8081. the whole of it payable from the public 
purse. The fees and penalties levied at these courts 
in the year amounted to 12,3672. 

Foreign Frurr.—It appears that the imports of 
currants last year amounted to 920,442 cwt., against 
873,529 cwt. in 1862, 832,257 cwt. in 1861, 755,415 
ewt. in 1860, 557,861 ewt. in 1859, 582,380 cwt. 
in 1858, 308,849 cwt. in 1857; 351,725 cwt. in 1856, 
163.729 cwt. in 1855, 120,253 cwt. in 1854, 267,265 cwt. 
in 1858, 847,088 cwt. in 1852, 721,119 ewt. in 1851, 
429,607 cwt. in 1850, 457,592 cwt. in 1849, and 
402,267 cwt. in 1848, The imports of raisins last 
year were 421,796 cwt. against 278,750 cwt. in 1862, 
390,084 cwt. in 1861, 242,770 cwt. in 1860, 429,059 cwt. 
in 1859, 357,485 ciwt. in 1858, 326,852 cwt. in 1857, 
266,593 cwt. in 1856, 301,284 ewt. in 1855, 286,857 cwt. 
in 1854, 446,997 cwt. in 1853, 348,275 cwt. in 1852, 
261,851 cwt. in 1851, 275,689 cwt. in 1850, 209,180 cwt. 
in 1849, and 239,669 cwt. in 1848. On the whole, the 
imports appear to have considerably increased during 
the 15 years, a circumstance affording a further indi- 
cation of the progress made by the English public in 
the enjoyment of homely creature comforts. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS TO THE EAST. 


It appears that there has been a considerable in- 
creage in the three months ending the 16th ult. in 
the exports of cotton goods to the East. ‘I'hus, the 
quantity of plain cottons sent out in the three months 
ending March 16 to Calcutta was 44,833,419 yards, 
against 19,432,588 yards in the corresponding period 
of 1863 and 82,644,563 yards in the corresponding 
period of 1862. . 

To Bombay the corresponding exportations were 
87,255,597 yards, 13,347,826 yards, and 34,102,261 
yards ; to Ceylon, 4,867,944 yards, 754,520 yards, and 
8,874,282 yards; to Madras, 2,910,826 yards, 578,321 
yards, and 1,599,627 yards; to Hong Kong and 
Whampoa, 2,586,881 yards, 1,533,100 yards, and 
8,078,290 yards; to Shanghai, 4,378,935 yards, 
2,186,973 yards, and 11,964,941 yards; to Singapore, 
7,830,590 yards, 1,826,684 yards, and 5,181,553 yards ; 
to Batavia, 3,202,465 yards, 412,714 yards, and 
3,486,540 yards; and to Manilla, 1,204,202 yards, 
80,000 yards, and 1,531,745 yards, 

The movement of coloured cottons to Calcutta was 
3,998,370 yards in the three months ending March 16, 
agaiust 3,344,597 in the corresponding period of 1863, 
and 6,163,958 in the corresponding period of 1862. 
To Bombay the corresponding exports were 5,555,505 
yards, 1,923,049 yards, and 2,900,216 yards; to 
Ceylon, 326,066 yards, 302,704 yards, and 168,794 
yards ; te Madras, 1,348,939 yards, 466,905 yards, and 
254,201 yards; to Hong Kong and Whampoa, 381,834 


yards, 121,968 yards, and 675,445 yards; to Shanghai, 
1,408,645 yards, 958.991 yards, and 2.354,956 yards; 
to Singapore, 1,112,300 yards, 952,354 yards, and 
1,470,519 yards; to Batavia, 1,085,303 yards, 516,452 
yards, and 2,392,881 yards; snd to Manilla, 2,252,777 
yeards, 344,961 yards, and 1,563,103 yards. 

The movement of printed cottons to Calcutta was 
4,725,816 in the three months ending Mareh 16, 
against 3,344,597 in the corresponding period of 1863. 
and 6,163.958 in the corresponding period of 1862. To 
Bombay the corresponding exports were 6,519,809 
yards, 697,371 yards, and 1,533,739 yards; to Ceylon, 
1,426,901 yards, 212,898 yards, and 441,981 yards; to 
Madras, 907,132. yards, 613,138 yards, and 1,224,360 
yards; to Hung Kong and Whampoa, 36,200 yards, 
271,016 yards, and 415,600 yards; to Shanghai, 
320,872 yards, 193,764 yards, and 1,122,016 yards; to 
Singapore, 476,004 yards, 215,895 yards, and 172,984 
yards; to Batavia, 2,569,705 yards, 556,443 yards, 
and 2,901,957 yards; and to Manilla, 229,485, yards ; 
2,511 yards, and 250,165 yards. 

Although the various Eastern markets do not ap- 
pear to have regained their normal activity, there is 
an evident tendency towards a recovery from the ex- 
treme contraction of operations which prevailed last 
year. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





How To Derecr Leap 1x Watrr.—In a wine-glase 
full of water drop one drop of sulphide of ammonium, 
and stir it with a glass rod or a goose-quill. If there 
be lead in the water it will be immediately discoloured 
—black. The sulphide of ammonium should be kept 
in a little (sixpenny) bottle with a glass stopper. 

Mornine@ Arr.—It is acommon and favourite notion 
with many people that the morning air is the purest, 
most bracing ; but the very opposite is the fact. The 
air is more full of dampness, feg, miasm, at about sun- 
rise, which the sun, however, soon dissipates. Before 
engaging in anything like exercise or work in the early 
morning out of dvors, it is condueive to health to take 
& warm cup of coffee, if breakfast is not to be had. 

How To Roast A Goose.—Geese seem to bear the 
same relation to poultry that pork does to the flesh of 
other domestic quadrnpeds ; this is, the flesh of goose 
is not suitable for, or agreeable to the very delicate in 
constitution. One reason, doubtless, is that it is the 
fashion to bring it to the table very rare done—a de- 
testable mode! ‘Take a young goose, pick, singe and 
clean well. Make the stuffing with 2 ozs. of onions 
(about four common-sized) and 1 oz. of green sage, 
chopped very fine: then add a large coffee-cup full of 
stale bread crumbs, and the same of maslied potatoes; 
a little pepper and salt, a bit of butter as big as a wal- 
nut, the yelk of an egg ortwo; mix these well together 
and stuff the goose. Do not fill it entirely, the stuffing 
requires room to swell, Spit it, tie the spit at both 
ends, to prevent it swinging round and to prevent the 
stuffing from coming out. ‘I'he fire must be brisk. 
Baste it with salt and water at first, then with its own 
dripping. It will take two hours or more to roast 
thoroughly. A green goose—that is, one urder four 
montlis old, is seasoned with pepper and salt instead of 
sage and onions. It will roast in an hour. 


Sauce For A Roast Goosr.—Put into a saucepan 
a tablespoonful of made mustard, half a tablespoonful 
of Cayenne pepper, a glass of port wine, and a gill of 
gravy; mix, and warm, and pour it through a slit in 
the apron into the body of the goese, just before 
serving. 





ENGLISH WoMEN oF Qua.try.—Countess of Buck- 
enburgh said, in a visit, that the English women did 
not look like women of quality, but made themselves 
look ‘as pitifully and sneakingly as they could; that 
they hold their-heads down, and look always in a 
fright, whereas those that are foreigners hold up their 
heads and hold out their breasts, and make themselves 
look as great and stately as they can, and more nobly 
and more like quality than the others. ‘I'o which Lady 
Deloraine replied, ‘‘ We show our quality by our birth 
at fenete ew _ not A sticking out our bogems.” 
—Diary of Mary Countess Cowper, Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to the Princess of Wales. aria t0. 

Proposep New Piers.—The Board of Trade report 
to Parliament that the fellowing applications for pro- 
visional orders giving powers to make new piers on 
the English coast are unopposed, and that it is pro- 
posed to proceed with them:—1. At Brighton, a pier 
opposite Regency-square, running out a distauce of 
1,150 feet seaward; 2. Clevedon, a pier near Reck- 
house Point; 3, Eastbourne, a pier opposite Devon- 
shire-place, to extend seaward 1,006 feet; 4. Filey, 
a harbour for fishing-vessels ; 5. Lytham, a pier op- 
posite Dicconson-terrace, to run seaward 900 feet; 6. 
Rhyl, a pier to extend seaward 1,056 yards, with a 
covered entrance available as a public room; 7. San- 





dewn, Isle of Wight. a pier to run out to about 1,500 
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feet from high-water mark; 8. Torquay, pier near 
Land’s End, extending seaward 700 feet, and an ex- 
tension of the present breakwater at Beacon-hill to 
the outer Millstone rock, thus forming anew harbour ; 
9. Walton-on the-Naze, pier running out 860 yards 
from high-water mark; ‘10. Walton, Suffolk pier ex- 
tending from high-water mark to about 55 yards 
below low-water mark. A proposed pier at the Bicht 
of the Exe isto be constructed only as and where the 
Board of ‘Trade shall approve, there being apprehen- 
gion that is might injure the navigation of the Exe. 





= 


FACET. 


Wnr is a bridegroom worth more than a bride ?— 
{Because slie is “ given away ” «1d he is “sold.” 

Laptes should never put pins iu theirmouth. Their 
lips should be roses without therns. 

“} wrsu.” said a son of Erin, “I could find the 
place where men don't die, that I might go and end 
my days there.” 

Lorp Norsury, the famous Irish hanging judge, 
fs reported to lave wept once, and once only, ata 
play. He shed tears at tlhe close of the Beggar's 
Opera, when Macheath was reprieved. 

Law Pracrice.—A lawyer told his client that his 
opponent had removed his suit to a higher court. 
“ Let him remove it where he pleases,” said the client, 
“my lawyer will follow—for money.” 

DeeaminG.—Old Mrs. Jones is ninety-two years of 
age aud is much given to dreaming. On being 
informed of the drowning of Mr. Brown, She ex- 
clamed: “La, 1 knowed the poor man was dead,” 
cause I seed bis apparatus in a dream t’other night !” 


“Dear me!” exelaimed a lady, as she looked at 
the boa constrictor in a show—* why, the skin of the 
creature, is of a regular tartan pattern!” “It is, my 
dear,” remarked her husband, “and that is what 
Siakspeare alluded to when he talked about a snake 
being “ seytched.” 

A Hint to THe SHAKESPERIAN Commirrer.—Mr. 
Kelly, a butterman of Liverpool, has exhibited in his 
shop-window a statue of Shakespeare in pure fresh 
butter! This is the softest ting we have heard of 
about the Shakespeare movement. 


A Wownperrvut Corncrpence.—A celebrated Ox- 
ford scholar, who professes an indifference to music, 
was once asked what he thought of an orchestra 
which bad been performing a grand overture, he re- 
plied that he was only impressed “ by the wonderful 
coincidences of the fiddlers’ elbows.” 

Exovcu.—Mr. Sala, tells a good story of a strong- 
minied lily attacking the Pres.dent for a commission 
for her son, on the ground that her grandfather, 
father, brother, and husband had fought and bled for 
the republic. “I guess, maiam,” said Mr, Lincoln, 
“ your family has dune enough for the country; and 
T'd rather not have any more of ’em.” 


Suconp Best.—A gentleman at a public table, who 
had exercise! his chopping department for fifteen 
minutes apon a morsel of steak, turned to his neigh- 
bour and said: “ What a pity to kill this animal!” 
“Why ?” responded his friend. “ Because it would 
have made suc'; a good working animal—only second 
te tle celebrated iron horse,” 

Derermined to Stray aT Home.—A duel was 
mearly the consequence of two gentlemen asserting 
their rival claims to the smiles of a beauty in a basket- 
carriage at tie races of La Marche. “You are an 
impertinent fellow,” suid A, “ Sir,” replied B; “ you 
shall give me satisfaction.” “I shall ask it of you, 
sir,’ was the reply of A. “I shall remain at homeall 
day to-morrow.” “I sball also remain at home,” was 
the indignant response of B. The fruitof this mutual 
dettwmination must be peace. 


Rat-skin Guoves.—An exchange says>—"It is 
rumoured that a company of Frenchmen has been 
formed in Chicago, for the purpose of catching all the 
rats possible, curing their skins and exporting them 
to Paris, to be used in the manufacture of gloves. For 
years what are called ‘French kid’ gloves have been 
made from the skins of these avimals, caught in Paris 
and other parts of Europe; but the demand being 
greater than the supply, it has become necessary to 
exten the rat-catching arrangements te America, 
aud no fuer field for such operations can possibly pre- 
sent itself.” 

Tus Errtcacy or Saxon Oarus.—Near the top 
of a gentle acclivity, a boy with a team, whom I had 
passe! a little while before, came up. He was whip- 
ping his horses, who were straining up the ascent, 
and was swrarivg at them most fright{ully in English. 
I addressed him in that language, inquiring the same 
of the crag, but le answered Den Saesneg, and then 
fell to cursing his horses in English. I allowed him 
and his team to get te the top of the ascent, and then 


by saying you have no English? you were talking 
English just now to your horses.” “ Yea,” said the 
lad, “I have English enough for my horses, ,and that 
is all.” “ You seem to have plenty of Welsh,” said I ; 
“why don’t you speak Welsh to your horses?” “It’s 
of no use speaking Welsh to them,” said the boy ; 
“Welsh isn't strong enough.” “Isn't Myn Diaw!l 
tolerably strong?” said I. “ Not strong enough. for 
horses,” said the boy; “if I wera tosay Myn Diawl 
to my horses, or even Cas Andras, they would laugh 
at me.” “ Do the other carters,” said I, ‘‘ use the same 
English to their horses which you do to yours? ” 
“ Yes,” said the boy; “they all use the same English 
words; if they didn’t, the horses wouldn't mind them.” 
—Borrow's Wild Wales. 
NE CAUSE POR EXEMPTION. 

Since the enrolment of the draft throughout the 
loyal States, many individuals who have always, been 
proud of being called American citizens, are father 
inclined to “ weaken ” on that-peint. New questions 
are continually arising, and the officers are sometimes 
compelled to decide knotty ones. The latest came 
before a Maine provost-marshal. A  stout-looking 
fellow from the country, who had seen his name in 
print. presented himself to the marshal and said he did 
not believe he was an American citizen,.and wished 
his name stricken from the roll. 

“ You are an able-bodied maa ?” asked the captain. 

“ Yes,” replied the man. 

“You were born in the United States, were you 
not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you are an American citizen.” 

“But,” said the fellow, “I’ve married an Indian 
woman, don’t that make sowe difference ?” 

Tie captain acknowledged the question to bea new 
one, but he could not see the point. His name was 
not stricken off, though it was thought by many that 
the white man who could marry a squaw had burdens 
enough, and ought to be entitled to some relief. 


Curr.—A smart fellow went into a saloon in Vir- 
ginia city, a short time ago, where a number of 
gentlemen were enjoying themselves, and inquired if 
they would like to be amused with some tricks of 
conjuring with cards, Of course they all said yes. 
The stranger, having placed about a dozen cards on 
the table, requested each gentleman to place a 
quarter on acard, which each was to select fer him- 
self. This done, the peripatetic prestidigitateur 
changed the cvin from one card to another, and asked 
each of the gentlemen if the money on the card was 
his. Of course they each said no, because their coin 
had been shifted to,another card. ‘“ Then,” said he, 
‘if none of the money belongs to any of you, why, it 
must be mine,” and he pocketed it, remarking that it 
wes @ fair transaction, because the money belonged to 
nobody. 

Tue Mover Boarper.—He is quite a gentleman. 
A smile permanently settles on his clean face. He 
wipes Lis boots ona mat before he walks up-stairs. 
He pays his rent and has but few friends. He leaves 
his drawers open. He hasa cellar of coal at a time. 
He takes a newspaper, and is not in a hurry for it in 
the morning. He is never out later than ten. He 
shaves with cold water. He never adds upa bill. He 
is fond of children. He likes to buy them sweet- 
meats, and to take one occasionally tothe theatre. He 
never dines at home, except on Sundays, and that 
rarely. The landlady orders his dinner; itis gene- 
rally a very large joint, with plenty of vegetables, a 
very large pie, and a very large slice of cheese. He 
never inquires for the joint, or the pie, or anything 
the next day. He lends his books cheerfuily. He is 
in doubt about the exact number of his shirts. He 
rarely rings the bell. He pays for extras without a 
murmur. Rather likes music. Does not object toa 
piano and a flute playing different tunes at the same 
time. He is never in arrears with his board ! if it is 
not paid the very day it becomes due, the reason is 
because he has paid it the day before. ‘The model 
boarder is sheepish, rich and contented. 

Cuarm FoR ConJsuGaAL DIsaGReEemMENTS.—There 
was a womau who sent to her minister for advice, and 
she said, “Dear sir, my life is very miserable.” 
“ Well,” said the minister, “ what would you have me 
to do?” “Ah!” suid she, “my husband and me 
don’t agree. We quarrel very often. He comes in 
sometiines tired and ill-tempered,and I fireup. ‘I'wen 
we go to it with toot: and vail.” “Very well,” said 
the minister, “ I can cure that.” “Oh, can you, sir? 
I am so delighted, for | do love my husband, when a’s 
come and gone,” said she. * it's a certain cure,” said 
the minmter, “and will work acharm.” “Qh, | am 
so happy to hear it!” said she. “ Well,” coutinued 
the misister, “ when your hasband comes in from his 
work fractious and yuarrelsome, amd says a sharp 
thing to seu, what do you do?” “Oh, I answer 
bevk, of course.” © Very well,” said the minister, 





“the singa'sr charm is this, whenever your lusbaud 


overtaking him, I said in Welsh, “ What do you mean . 





comes in and eommences to speak sharply, the first 
thing you do is to run out tothe pump. fill your mouth 
with water, and keep it in for ten minutes.” Well, 
the woman came back to the minister three or four 
weeks after, and she said,‘ The Lord bless you, sir, 
for that’s the most wenderful. charm Lever heard 0’! 
"Deed is't.”—The Rev. Dr. Guthrie's Anecdotes. 

Nores and Querres.—The Pillory was rot, in the 
first instance, a place where an offender was obliged 
to take medicine, thongh whoever was placed therein, 
undoubtedly had a dose of it.— Punch. 

Ox Drr.—An application ‘has been made, on behalf 
of one of the principal barbers and hairdressers in 
London, for a colonnade of shops devoted entirely to 
his extended practice. The proposed name is the 
Lather Arcade.— Punch. 

CiassicaL.-Were cheap omnibuses. known to the 
ancients? Decidedly. When Julius Cmsar was 
suffering from a violent cold, Antony advised him not 
to go out walking on a rainy day, as he, might get his 
feet wet. “ Meas pedes ” exclaimed the snufiling.dic- 
Sila ® y bus ;” evidently meaning, “ penny- 

To THe SEeORETARY of THE ZoovoGcicaL Gar- 
DENS.—If you wanted a question settled, would you 
have it decided ‘by the camel or the dromedary? By 
the dromedary, ‘because he isa hump higher. Thank 


you, sir.—Mr. Merryman. 


AN UNCALLED-FOR APOLOGY. 

Counsel: “I am obliged to ask you this question— 
Were you quite sober?” 

Deaf Witness: “ Beg pardon, sir—hard of hearing.” 

Counsel; “ Were you quite sober?” 

Judge: “ The learned gentleman asks if you were 
quite sober?” 

Witness: “Sober, my lord? Ob! yes, cer- 
tainly, my lord. Sober.asa judge, my lord, sober as 
a judge! A—a—Beg your Lordehip's pardon! ”—Mr. 
Merryman. 

A Serriemenr tHar Cannor sr Drawn Ur.—A 
very serious settlement, which upsets all the engineer's 
plans, is @ battery recently erected on an islund at the 
mouth of the Medway. The report seems to have 
better foundation than the battery, but what could be 
expected when they built the fort on an “Isle of 
Grain,” and that a grain of sand?—Fin. 


“Att is VANITY,” saith THE PREACHER.—Yes; 
but what does the preacher think? This question 
occurred to us a few days ago, when we saw an 
episcopal equipage literally groaning with mitres, &c., 
&c., &c.; and then we couldn't help reflecting that a 
bishop should be more easily recoguized by his 
demeanour than his carriage !—Fun. 

Tue HAvGury-CuLtuRAL.--Sir Wentworth Dilke, 
and Cole, C.B., who have set up as gardeners at South 
Kensington, are well fitted for the task, having long 
studied haughty-culture. As for flowers, why their 
heads have been full of flours, as became such flun- 
Key ever since they had a chance of serving nobility. 
—Fun. 

Ausrgia og Exuausrria.—The Austrians are 
already in want of means to carry on the war, and 
propose to raise a little money by means of a lottery. 
it seems rather hard that a great bankrupt bully 
should be allowed to plunder plucky little Denmark. 
Austria had better look on with its hands in its 
pockets, for then it would have something in them, 
aud would not run the risk of getting some “ florin’s” 
it does not want.—Fun. 

Pastan Poucy, or Fameant. Poricy. — The 
Freneh r, at least, some of them—are highly 
delighted at the great success which has atteuded 
the course of ‘policy pursued by France in the 
Sehleswig-Holstein difficulty. Qne of the papers de- 
seribe it as a ‘success of reserve.” [his is a new 
sort of success, and is something «kin to * the dignity 
of doing nothing.” However, while we laugh at this 
new-fangled diplomatic coup, we caunot but recom- 
amend it to our Foreign Secretary. He would find the 
“success of reserve” much less disastrous than tho 
“policy of meddle and muddle.”—Fun. 


Rep Tare!—It is said that, all the pictures de- 
stroyed by the fire at Rotterdam mig!t have been 
saved but for the polige; the people of the neiglbour- 
hood would have goue in and brought out the pictures. 
Such is the love of art amongst the manufacturers of 
cheese; but the polive objected, soy they might be 
stolen, and so, for fear they migi:t be stolen, they were 
permitted to be ‘burnt! BHugland is not the only land 
where red tape is used. 

Tur Kyire at Roms.—The use of the knife is be- 
coming more frequent in Rome, not, perhaps, so muck 
as an instrument of murder as of threat. L[t is, hew- 
ever, sometimes used with terrific effect. Not many 
eveuings ago, two men, while passing tlirough a street 
adjoimiug the Corso, with some money froma money~ 
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changers, were set upon by six men, and furivusly 
stabbed to death, Nhe trigedy occurred between 
seven and eigit o'elock, while the streets were full; 
but the assassins net only got off clear with their 
beoty, but have not yet been apprehended. It has 
been remarked that the robberies from the person are 
generally effected by gentlemanly-lookiug men, eap- | 
parently far above want, aud that they use the knife 
60 as to strike upwards, which is the manner in which 
it is use| by Neapolitans, Se veral Englishinen among 
my acquaiutance are now carrying 5 pistele at night, 
for which permi was 'y granted by the 
Government. 


New Queen or Greece.—There is to be a Queen 
Eugénie as well asan Em Eugénie. The new 
King of Greece, George th> First, “y to wed Eugénie, 
a daughter ef the Duchess of Leutchenberg. ‘the 
duchess’e eldest daughter is betrothed to Prince! 
Hambert, heir to the crown of Italy. These young | 
women are great grand-daughters of the Empress 
Josephine. 

FRriANG STRONGER THAN Etiquetre.—In reference 
to the christening dinner at Backingham Palace, it is 
again asserted that t'e Prussian ambassador, Count 
Bernstorf, having declined to drink the health of the 
King of Denmark, Prince John of Gliicksburg, who 
was present on a visit to England, considered himself 
personally insulted by the slur passed on his royal 
rélative, and was with difficulty restrained from 
claiming satisfaction for the offence. Family feeling, 
it is said, s0 overcame court etiquette, that the Prin- 
cess of Wales refused to preside at a drawing-room at 
which the Prussian ambassador should be present. 











HOW THEY KILLED THE DRAGON. 


Tae western slopes of the Black Mountain, dotted 
over as they still are with the remains of the magnifi- 
cent pine forests that once covered them, affurd many | 
fine views. They seem also to be connected with the | 
legends and superstitious of the people, although, as 
the oeeute of the island is comparatively modern, 

ot date back very far. 

Thos the time of Veuetian occupation may almost 
be regarded as belonging to the antiquity of the 
country, and a reference to it is equivalent to giving 
no definite date for the event alluded to. 

Amon the current legends of the country is one 
relating to two brothers named Luechesi, who in those 
oli times acquired a large property on the mountain 
side. A fierce drazon then occupied a cavern in the 
mountaius, and, as is usual with dragons, prowled 
about at might, retiting by day to his den. Each 
night ke required some wretched victim to satisfy his 
horrible appetite. 

No village was safe from the attacks of this 
monster; but Le was too powerful and too cunning to 
be laid hold of. No ordinary person dared undertake 
to meet him im the open field; or beard him in his 





cavern; for, according to all experience in similar 
cases, it needed a hero, and a clever one, to outwit 
and master him. 

At tength two brothers named Lucchesi, at that 
time charcoxl-burners, or following some similar occu- 

tion, und-rtook, on certain terms, to destroy him. 

he brothers, after discovering the direct path) from 
his den, prepured during the day two pits, each large 
enouch aud deep enoigh to hold aman, and allow 
him to conceal his presence by heaping boughs and 
twigs over bim. These pits were somé distauce 
apart, theagh within call. 

When all was ready, and the plan agreed on, the 
brotiers stoutly prepared for the encounter. Each 
beiny armed with such weapon as he could use, they 
entered the pits they bad dug, and, covering them-- 
selves carefully up out of sight, waited patiently till , 
suriset, 

Soon the dragon came out for his evening walk and ; 
dinner, and, on passing near the pits, one of the 
brothers, as agreed, made a noise. ‘hedragon, prick- 
ing up bis cars, believing that Wis prey is at hand, 
and his uecessity for a walk already at an end, pro- 
ceeds at once in the direction of the sound. As he 
approaches the place whence it came, and is looking 
about for the vietim, the other brother makes a similar 
noise. 

Oho! says Mr. Draco to himself, I've made a mistake, 
and my «huner is over there instead of here. Off he 
trots towards the other pit, the tenant of which keeps 
still after making tie signal. By the time he has got 
towards this pew attraction our friend in pit number | 
one vives the signal again ; and so the poor beast was 
inveigled backwards and forwards, like the donkey 
between two’ bundies of hay, or like the lover who ex- 
claimed : 





How happy could I be with either, 

Were ¢ other dear charmer away. 
until] he was so exhausted with the exercise, taken, 
too, on an empty stomach, that he lay down fairly 


‘tasking him together at this disadvantage, he fell a 


Vietim to the trick, and the victory was secured. 

There is no record of his having left any issue, and 
the conntry has since been quiet, the brothers Luechesi 
receiving for their reward a valuable tract of land on 
the mountain-side.—The Ionian Islands in the Year 
1863. By Professor D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R&., ge. 

Se 
LIFE. 

Aw hour, a moment, a lizht little breath— 
| Mystery! mystery! Life, Birth, and Death! 
| Backward and forward the waves flow and flow— 
Why are they coming? and where do they go? 
We know that the rale must be good and not ill, 
But somehow it cheats our faith, strive as we will; 
For when the long coveted prize is achieved, 
We marvel that ever we hoped aad believed. 


| We have not our good things as yet, a great bliss 


Is waiting us somewhere, but ah, "tis not this 
That lies in the path we are treading to-day— 
‘Twill come ia some other shape, sume other way. 


We find in the garden, when once it is ours, 
But shadows and dim iutimations of flowers; 
Qur own royal rose still is blooming afar, 
‘Tis all the same story, the moth and the star. 


The pleasure we have we let go in disdain, 

And catch at some dream and set forward again ; 

And when we have reached what we thought the 
grand height, 

We find that the mountain is only in sight. 


We love and are loved, but it brings little rest, 
Aud we die of starvation of heart, at the best; 
We labour, and leatu when the wages are won, 
That all, all is vawity under the sun. 


An hour, a moment, @ low, little breath— 
| Mystery! mystery! Life, Birth, and Death! 
Backward and forward the waves flow and flow— 
Why are they coming ? and where do they go? a 
A 





GEMS. 


We use riches as children use toys—to amuse us 
till we fall asleep. 

He that knows how to speak, knows also when to 
be silent. 

Fatsenoop is often rocked by truth, but she soon 
outgrows hercradle, and discards her nurse. 

No support, when we are right, can be derived from 
those who are very ready to yield to us when we are 
wrong. 

KinDLY welcome your enemy, for it is the better 
policy. The lightnings kiss the inviting wire, but 
rend the defiant oak, 

‘Tue word of trath, te some persons, is like a fence 
before an unruly beast: the better you place it before 
them the worse they become, 

Tut rich depend on the poor, as well as the poor 
on tie rich. ‘The world is but a magnificent build- 
ing ; all the stemes gradually cement together. There 
is no one subsists by himself alone. 

ALways recognize the possibility of a disappoint- 
ment as well as the probability of a realization of the 

leasure anticipated. Hope, falling from great heights, 
fos shattered mauy brains. 

PutiosopsicaL. — How truly an old man said, 
* When T was young, I was poor; when old, I became 
rich; but in each condition I found disappointment. 
When the faculties of enjoyment were, I had not the 
means ; when the means came, the faculties were 
gone.” 

Secret envy is galling, and its manifestation in 
anywise is productive of unsatisfactory results, In- 
stead of tempting its object to the relinquishment of 
that which causes the hateful passion, the knowledge 
of its existenee by the envied person is but an incen- 
tive to a more powerful exercise of his talents or the 
improvement Tp. every enviable quality. 


—_—_—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne “Maunpy” Cuarreims.—The ancient and 
royal charities associated with Maundy Thursday were 
distribated on Thuraday to forty-five aged men and 
forty-five aged women in Whitehall Chapel, with the 








, customary ceremonials—the number of each sex corre- 


sponding with the age of Ler Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen. 

Late Postage at Rattwar Srations,—In order 
to adord the public the means of posting letters and 
newspapers for most of the principal mails despatched 
from London up to the latest possible time, the Post- 
master-General has made arrangements for receiving 


from which the mails are respectively despatched, on 
payment with each (except when otherwise specified) 
| of a late fee of sixpence. ‘he fee, as well as the 


| postage, must be pre-paid in stamps. 


Tue Emperor hag presented the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha with the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour 

Mr. Patarave says that in the kingdom of Wah- 

habi, Central Arabia, it is so great a sin to wear silk 
dresses, that in comparison with it murder or theft is 
regarded as a trifling offence, 
In England there are sixty-two individuals to every 
hundred acres; in Ireland but thirty-four. In British 
North America there is but one person to the square 
mile. 

Tue Dantsuo “Tron-crap” Nirits Jurt.—The 
vessel that has the honour to be the first iron-clad in 
Europe that has done active service is tle Niels Juel. 
The name is that of a Danish admiral of the 17th 
century, who was as famous among tie Danes as our 
Nelson is in the world. For his services he was en- 
nobled, and the beautiful island of Taasinge, south of 
Fihnen, was awarded to him by his country. 

Mirtox on “Muscutan Cumruistianitry.”—The 
exercise which I commend first, is the exact use of 
their weapon, to guard and to strike safely with the 
edge or point; this will keep them healtiuy, nimble, 
strong, and well in health, is also the likeliest means 
to make them grow large and tall, and to inspire them 
with a gallant and fearless courage, which, being 
tempered with seasonable lectures and prece:ts to 
them of true fortitude and patience, will turn into a 
native and heroic valour, and make them hate the 
cowardice of duing wrong. ‘They must also be 





practised in all the locks aud gripes of wrestling, 
wherein Englishmen were wont to excel, as need may 
often be in fight to tug aud grapple, and to close. 


CHEERFUL HOUSBS. 


Wuart sort of ahouse do you live in? We do not 
ask whether it is costly or cheap, wide or narrow, of 
three stories or one. Whether it is in the city or 
country, we care not. It may command a fine pro- 
spect, it may be shut in by sand-banks, or by higher 
buildings. These things are incidental. But we ask, 
is your house cheerful ? 

utsides have very littie to do with this question; 
it is a matter of inside care and taste Other people 
see the exteriors of our houses; we liveinside. They 
pass along, aud look but a momevt; we stay in our 
rooms long hours, days, and months, 

Now we assert that the pleasantness of a house 
depends almost wholly on the way in which it is 
“kept.” The grandest mansion can be made gloomy 
and repulsive, contributing to a “splendid misery.” 
Some of the roughest, clieapest bouses are cheeriest to 
live in. ‘There is an air of comfort about all the 
rooms, @ home-l'keness which gladdens the heart. 
What makes the difference? We ask chiefly by way 
of suggestion, but we may be allowed to offer two or 
three hmts to those who can use them. 

Let there be plenty of sunlight in your house. 
Don’t be afraid of it. God floods the world with 
light, and it costs you an effort to shut it out. You 
want it as much as plants, which grow sickly without 
it. It is necessary to your health, spirits, good-nature, 
and happy influence. Let the sunlight stream freely 
in. Sydney Smith used to say, ir his cheery tones, 
“ Glorify the room,” and the shutters were opened 
wide to the god of day. Flowers and vin:s are good 
in rag place, but never allow them to keep out the 


Let every room be tioronghly ventilated. Light 
and fresh air should go together. We called awhile 
ago, on some most excellent people, who showed us 
inte the parlour. It was a bri. ht elastic day without, 
and the house was prettily situated. But within that 
room it was cheerless and dreary. Abominable close 
blinds were on the windows, and straggling vines 
made them hard to open. The air was aliost stifling. 
The furniture was handsome, but it could not shine; 
there was a pretty bouquet un the table, but its beauty 
was nearly useless. Entertainers and entertained 
were alike languid; their conversatien was stale and 
fiat, if not anprofitable. That house wanted light 
and fresh air; these, aud a cheerful hearty bearing, 
would have made — glad to stay. As it was, 
they were glad to 
We do not believe in keeping a best room for rare 
company. We think the dwellers in a house, those 
who are there cunstantly, and to whom above all, it 
needs to be made pleasant, should enjoy its best parts, 
We do not believe in having a carpet which will not 
bear thelight. How absurd to keep iis tlowers bright, 
while the roses fade on the cheeks of your wife amd 
childven! Have ouly what will bear proper use, amd 
use it. Let not cost be mistaken for comfort. Many 
a housekeeper sighs for new furniture, when taste and 
good judgment and possibly that absolute essential , 





beaten, ‘Then out came the two brothers, and st-, such letters and newspapers at the railway stations | tidiness, are much more wanted. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


p Oczota—The tale has not been published in a separate 
‘orm. 

©. H. A—We cannot comply with your request, as no ad- 
dress has been given, to which a letter could be forwarded. 

G. E. . anv D. Y.—We will make inquiry. 

C. Brarrn—The mental indolence of which you complain 
is a sort of suicide; for the man in such cases is virtually 
destroyed, although the anima! may survive. 

8. F. H.—Proper words in proper places is, in our opinion, 
the true definition of an author's style. 

Macciz.—The salary would depend on the nature of the 
employment, or the description of stall. Write to the general 
manager, at the Crystal Palace. 

Nev —Your writing would do very well for the Civil Ser- 
vice. Reduce your system by occasional doses of medicine, 
and abstain from malt liquors. 

8. Grevite.—We will answer you in a single sentence— 
Where there is much pretension, much has been borrowed; 
Nature never pretends. 

S. W. Tempie.—No one is wiser for his learning. It may 
supply matter to work in, or objects to work upon; but wit 
and wisdom, properly understood, are born with a man. 

Ernet.—Most assuredly you do wrong in reading in bed at 
night. The practice is always to be censured; for besides 
the danger of accident by fire, it never fuils to injure the 
eyes. 

Joun B—Every facility is afforded by Government to per- 
sons wishing to emigrate and who comply with the speci- 
fied regulations. You should apply to “ Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners for Emigration.” our handwriting is very fair. 

E. M. P.—There is « very touching and tragical little story 
in the verses; but it has not been told in a manner con- 
sistent with the rules of poetry, many indeed of which it 
violates. These are, however, chiefly errors of inexperi- 
ence. 

Porrcarp, who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft 9 in. in 
height, with dark curly hair, black eyes, and Grecian nose, 
holding a ile appointment (besides Lage ex- 
pectations), wishes to be introduced to a lady under twenty 
years of age, and good-looking. 

Atice D. is seventeen years of age, rather fair, with blue 
eyes, and inclined to be tall, respectably ted, and has 
a loving heart to offer to any unhappy bachelor who wishes 
to be made happy with a wife. 

RE. C.—In 80 grave a case as the alteration of a register 
of birth or baptism to prevent the proof of your right to your 
father's property, your best course is to put yourself in the 
hands of a solicitor conversant with Chancery practice. 
a ee information which we might afford you, 
would be of little real advantage. 

A Woorp-se Bewnepricr, who is 5 ft. 8$in. in height, of fair 
complexion and light hair, and holding a tolerable appoint- 
ment, is anxious to meet with some spinster, good-looking 
and accomplished, who wishes to be wed ; cartes-de-visite to 
be exchanged. (Writing good) 

A Reaper.—The young lady may be either fickle or false; 
but more probably, never cared much for your attentions. 
Our advice is to declare yourself in a manly, straightforward 
way, and then you will doubtless ascertain what are her real 
sentiments respecting you. To your other question—Sun- 
days. Christmas Day, Good Friday, and any day declared a 
holiday by Act of Parliament. 

H. H. S.—Forward the size of the book, the date of print- 
ing, the printer's or any other name appearing on the title- 
page, with all other peculiarities which it may sess, and 
= will endeavour to ascertain its value, (Writing very 

air.) 

S. Hiccms.—If you devote your spare time to useful study, 
you will escape all the “irksomeness" which you say you 
now experience ; you will then not “long for the approach 
of night, being tired of the day,” nor will you be a burden to 
yourself, nor your society insupportable to others. 

Brots.—You need not despair—the plainest man who can 
conyince a woman that he is really in love with her, has 
done more to make her in love with him than the hand- 
somest man, if he can produce no such impression. For the 
love of woman is a shoot, not a seed, and flourishes most 
vigorously when engrafted on the love which is rooted in 
the breast of another. 

Marix W.—We do see popetting pessiies about you, as 
represented by your carte; but it is the expression in your 
features of a peculiar degree of intelligence. Why need you 
regret that your features are moulded as they are? There 
is nothing to regret where a face is so instinct with seuse 
and sweetness; these are qualities which last much longer 

and are far more highly to be valued than any mere pretti- 
ness of lineaments. That is not the most perfect kind of 








beauty, you may be certain, which attracts the greatest ad- 
miration in public; true beauty is not only a substance, but 
@ spirit—a beauty that we must intimately know in order to 
justly appreciate it, which shows itself in actions and shines 





in conversation: this is a kind of beauty that is more highly 
_ the more intimately it is known, and never cloys. 
content that your features express the ion of 
mind. As to your timidity in public. it arises from nervous- 
ness chiefly, with an unwise habit of self-consciousness. 
Take out-door exercise constantly, go into society regularly, 
and you will soon acquire sufficient calmness to regard with 
indifference any amount of impertinent observation. The 
colour of the hair is bright auburn trés prononcé, a hue which 
is considered the most beautiful by many. We regret that 
your addressed envelope has been mislaid. 
W.H. L.—* Pray, Mr. Editor, what are hazel eyes?” asks 
@ correspondent, apparently desirous of more information 
than we gave on the subject in the paragraph in our last. 
What an embarrassing question for an editor (be he bache- 
lor, benedict, or widower)! who must not say that his only 
“books are ladies’ looks.” Suppose we answer the question 
in the rhyme of a poet, who has not yet made much stir in 
the world, it is true, but is sure to become famous, we 
if he never wrote anything but the following: 
Je n’aime pas, moi, les grands yeux noirs, 
Qui disent toujours, “I vill make varr!” 
Je n'aime, non plus, les grands yeux bleus, 
Qui disent toujours, “I vill love you!" 
Ni noirs, ni bleus, pour moi, je dis— 
Mais toujours les hazel eyes for me! 

Will this end the controversy? 

A Surrerer.—A fit of hysterics may be prevented by the 
administration of thirty drops of laudanum, and as many of 
ether. When it has taken place, open the window, loosen 
the tight parts of the dress, and sprinkle cold water on the 
face, &c. A glass of wine or cold water should be given as 
soon as the patient can swallow. Avoid excitement and 
tight lacing. 

A Garrpacpray.—It is quite true—Garibaldi has been 
robbed of the sum (about £100) which he had deposited in 
an Italian banking-house, because the Government of Turin 
disapproved of his coming to England. It is not in our 
power to give a paralle! to such an infamous proceeding; 
we bave never heard nor read of anything so tyrannical and 
despicable. The man who gave a prince a kingdom, is in 
return pilfered by him of a few pounds !—it is a pitifal fact, 
and affords the latest comment on the gratitude of kings. 
Had Garibaldi not been struck down by an Italian bullet at 
Aspromonte, however, not even Victor Emmanuel would 
have dared to do him this last wretched wrong: 

It is success that colours all in life! 

Success makes fools admired, makes villains honest; 
All the proud virtue of this vaunting world 

Fawns on success and pow'r, howe'er acquired. 

Atice D.—Take one ounce of borax and half an ounce of 
camphor, powder fine, and dissolve in one quart of boiling 
water; when cool, the solution will be fit for use, and with it 
you should damp the hair frequently. This wash effectually 
cleanses, beautities, and strengthens the hair, preserves the 
colour, and prevents it from falling off. (The camphor will, 
after being dissolved, form into ey wgain, but that will 
be of no consequence, as the water will have been sufficiently 
impregnated ) 

Crana Appisoy.—Love, properly so called, must always 
centre in a single object, because the thorough similarity of 
interest and participation of pleasures necessary to render 
it perfect, cannot exist between more than two persons. 
Friendship may take in a larger circle, but can extend to 
only a few chosen ones; the friendships of history have 
always run in pairs, as between Orestes and Pylades, Cicero 
and Atticus, &c.; and, to give a modern instance, Garibaldi 
and his * Englishman.” 

C. Armstrone.—Presentiments have always been believed 
in; but we cannot here attempt to account for them. Every- 
body, probably. has at some time or other experienced seme- 
thing like the feeling expressed in r's lines: 

I know not how itis; 
But a foreboding presses on my heart, 
At times, until I sicken. I have heard, 
And from men learned, that before the touch 
(The common cearser touch) of good or ill, 
That oftentimes a subtler sense informs 
Some spirits of the approach of ‘* things to be." 

J. Patwer.—The dissolution of Parliament by the Crown 
is no more than an appeal either to the people themselves 
or to another Parliament. The sovereign can dissolve the 
Parliament, but cannot govern the country without calling a 
new assembly, nor maintain his or her ministers in power 
without the consent of the House of Commons. illiam 
IV. dismissed his ministers, but the Commons would not 
accept those who replaced them, and he was compelled to 
take back his old advisers. f 

Rose and Lrtr intimate that they are anxious to be wooed 
and wed. “Rose” describes herself as seventeen years of 
age, height 5 ft 6 in, bright blue eyes, pale golden hair, 
white teeth, clear complexion, good colour. “ Lily” has 
rich, dark brown hair and eyes, age seventeen, height 
5 ft. 4 in., white teeth, and rosy colour. Both are thoroughly 
domesticated, and are considered pretty, ladylike girls, 
though “ Rose" is much the prettiest of the two, and has 
some property. 

V. S.—There is really no reason why a man should not 
entertain a strong affection for a woman who is his senior— 
there is a kind of sympathy in souls that fits them foreach 
other; and we may when we see two persons 
engaged in mutual affection that there are certain qualities 
in both their minds which bear a resemblance to one ano- 
ther. A true and constant passion, even in »# “ boy lover” 
(where there is not too great a disparity in all the cireum- 
stances) is not to be treated with indifference; if overlooked 
in one, it may perhaps never be found in another. 

Marp Mariox.—The marriage custom to which you refer 
is practised in Wales, and is not confined to the lowest 
orders ;—it is for the bride to gallop off on horseback, attended 
by @ cavalier of her own choice, from the bridegroom, who, 
if he really means to win her, must be better mounted, and, 
“to say nothing” of the style of riding required in a breale- 
neck country, must beat her at her own line in the chase. 
This is sometimes called “ Hela Helen,” “ Helen's Hunt,” in 
allusion to the ride of Helen with Paris, which originated the 
Trojan war. The Spartans had something of the same cus- 
tom ; and in the hey! (Crimea) from which the Cymry or 
Welsh emigrsted, the fashion has not expired; for a tra- 





veller writes:—“ The ceremony of merge among these 
Tartara is performed om borseback. A girl ls first mounted, 





who rides off at full speed. Her lover pursues. If s 
take her, she becomes his wife, and seettume an haw 
his tent. It sometimes happens that the woman does not 
wish to marty the person by whom she is pursued, and we 
were assu that no instance occurs of a girl being thus 
caught unless she has a partiality for her pursuer.” This 
last observation holds true about the Welsh girls. Pity the 
custom is not English as well as Welsh; it would givea 
—e ns oh eis to me sfactenep damsels whose hearts do 
not go w © elect o} ir vi is 
sible parents. FF SPH, Be, Peebage, bo 

Et.ey T.—The ladies’ privilege in leap-year rigin 
in the following roves Bony an Act ot —dy mye. 
Parliament, passed about the = 1228, it was “ ordonit that 
during ye reign of Her Maist Blessit Majestie Margaret, ilka 
maiden ladee, of both high and iow estait, shall hae libertie 
to speak ye man she liket. Gif he refuses to take her to be 
his wife, he shall be mulct in ye sum of ane hundrity pundis, 
more aie. as his — shad oe except and alwais gif he 
can mak it appear betrothit to anith 
then he shall be free.” ee 

.R. H. B.—The end would not justify the means in your 
case. We are utterly averse to secret or clandestine mar- 
riages; “it is not, nor it cannot come to good.” Being both 
of you so young, there is no reason why you should not wait; 
time will doubtless remove the obstacle that now exists: 
and it will certainly test the strength of the affection on 
either side—a not inconsiderable advantage. The expense 
of marriage by banns is very small; before each publication 
of the banns in charch, the clerk receives a fee of 1s. 6d. ; 
the certificate of marriage is not charged for, though there 
is a fee to the clergyman, which varies according to the cir- 
cumstances. The marriage would, of course, perfectly 
legal if the banns were duly proclaimed. 

Communications Recktvev.—“ Blue Violet" replies to “ 
B. CO." that she is of medium height, slight in dente, of a 
complexion, has blue eyes, forehead rather high, nose 
straight, mouth small, and hair auburm Is twenty-four 

ears of age (pretty, we think, need scarcely be said), lady- 
ike, and-intelligent; and has no present engagements. 
“Blue Violet's” friends are accustomed to say of her that 
she has “ pleasant ways”; which we can well believe; and 
for the pleasant phrases in which she refers. to Taz Lonpow 
Reaver we tender our editorial acknowledementsa—“ Sue" 
writes, in answer to “ Reginald Conyers,” that she should 
like to know him better. Is 5 ft 7 in in height, with a full 
and not ungraceful figure, good complexion, oval face, 
straight nose, rosy mouth, broad forehead, dark eyebrows 
and lashes, dreamy grey eyes, and rather light brown hair ; 
has an amiable temper, is thoroughly domesticated, and a 
lady by birth, manners, and education; is seventeen yeara 
of age, very fond of home, and would like to exc 
c isite— W. E. Fitzgerald" replies to “D. C. M.” 
that he will be glad to correspond. Is 6 ft. in height, twenty- 
three years of age, with light complexion and hair; income 
at present only £100 a year, but has expectations. Exchange 
of cartes-de-visite desired—“ Anonymous," +a bachelor of 
twenty-tive, with fair hair and blue eyes, of middle height, 
good temper, considered good-looking, and having an in- 
come of £100 a year, is ready to throw himself and all his 
worldly wealth ut the feet of the lady who signe herself 
“No Name,” with whom he will be happy to exchange 
cartes-de-visite—In. reply to “ Frank Osborne,” “E. M.” inti- 
mates that she is eighteen, has dark eyes and hair, is told 
she is pretty; has received a very good education (includ- 
ing a few accomplishments) ; has expectations of possessing 
moderate are would be happy to exchange certes- 
de-visite—“ Janet W.” would be happy to correspond with 
“A.B.C.” Is twenty years of age, quite free from any en- 
gagement, having always lived oy at home, and tho- 
roughly domesticated; is of the middle height, dark, lady- 
like, and good-looking; has had a very education ; is 
respectably connected; is good tempered, and would be cer- 
tain to e home pleasant for her future husband when he 
returned from business—“ Ada" ia ros © make “A. B. 
C.”" a good and Joving wife. “Ada” is 5 ft 5 in. in height; 
has expressive dark grey eyes, Grecian nose, 
fair coragierion, auburn hair, and well-proportioned figure— 
* Kate Vincent” thinks she would make a very nice little 
wife for “Frank Osborae.” Isa brunette, with dark waving 
brown hair, laughing brown eyes, and good complexion ; 
about 5 ft. 4 in. in height, figure rather plump, eheerfal dis- 
position, well educated, ly res le, and will have 
money when twenty-one—“ Xerxes" will be most y to 
hear further from “Gertrude"—“ Ada Maude” to 
“W. J. BR.” (No. 45) that—if not ed to “ Minnie Grey” 
—she should like to corresponé. In personal appearance 
exactly resembles “ Minn‘e Grey,” French and Ger- 
man, and possesses a small income, with a few thousands 
in the funds, which added to his own, would go far, “ Ada" 
thinks, to make home bhappy—* Marian Grey "' is favourably 
disposed towards either “ gos Conyers" or “Charles 
Stuart.” Is nineteen years of age, has dark brown hair, 
eyes, and eyebrows, with oval features; is rather tall and 
ladylike, and generally considered good-looking; has Te- 
ceived a good education, and can play the piano sufficient 
for home amusement; is thoroughly domesticated, and 
would make a loving, good-tempered wife—“ J. F. F." will 
be glad to hear from the lady concealed under “* No Name.” 
Is & his twentieth year, has brown hair and hazel eyes, is 
tall and considered good-looking, and holds a clerkship in a 
public company—“ Fairfield” need not be in the least puzzle, 
when we intimate that no address has been supplied as yet 
by the gentleman—‘“ Ella” wishes to correspond with “A 
Constant Reader.” Is nineteen years of age, 5 ft 2in in 
height, and would, she believes, make a nice little wife 
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